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ARIS.—_AGENT FOR THE READER, 


MR. J. ROTHSCHILD, Rue de Buci, 14, who will 
receive Subscriptions and forward Books intended for 


view. 





ERMANY.—Mr. F. A. BROCKHAUS, 


Lei , having been appointed Agent for Leipzig and 
Worthan Gaiman, it is requested that intending Subscribers 
will send their names to him. Books for Review may also be 
forwarded to him for enclosure in his Weekly Parcel. 





PRUSSIA. — Messrs. ASHER & CO., 


Berlin Agents for Tue READER, will receive the names 
of Subscribers, and take charge of Books intended forfReview. 





ORTH or EUROPE.—Messrs. ONCKEN, 

10, grosser Barstrase, Hamburg, will supply THe READER, 

receive ks intended for Review, and forward Communica- 
tions for the Editor. 





NDIA: MADRAS. — Messrs. GANTZ 
Brothers, 175, Mount Madras, will register names 
of Subscribers on account of Tue Reaper. ual Sub- 


scription, including postage, 13 rupees. 


OYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS. — The 
Exhibition of the Royal Academy is open in the Day 
from 8 till 7. Admission, One Shilling; Catalogue, One 
Shilling. In the Evening from half-past 7 till half-past 10. 
Admission, Sixpence ; Catalogue, Sixpence. 


JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, BR.A., Secretary. 








RUNDEL SOCIETY.—Members and the 


Public are invited to call at the Office and inspect Three 
Water-Colour Drawings, recently received from Monsieur 
Schultz, taken from important Frescoes by Fra Angelico 
Ghirlandaio and A. del Sarto, and designed to represent the 
actual condition of the originals. 


JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 
24, Old Bond Street. ? 





RUNDEL SOCIETY.—A Chromo-litho- 

graph from the Fresco of “‘ Christ among the Doctors ” 

by Luini, at Saronno, is NOW READY, as an occasional 
publication. Price to Members, 2is.; to Strangers, 26s. 


JOHN NORTON, Hon. Sec. 
%, Old Bond Street. 





R. HAMERTON’S PICTURES, 


196, PICCADILLY.—RECENT ADDITIONS: “Sens 
com Oe Vineyards,” *‘ The River Yonne,” &c. Admission 
e Shilling. 








HOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION.—The 

TENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTO- 

GRAPHIC SOCIETY is now open from 10 till 6, at the 
Gallery, 48, Pall Mall. Admission, Is.; Catalogue, 6d. 





R. and Mrs. GERMAN REED, with 


Mr. JOHN PARRY, will appear in ‘The Pyramid.” 

To be followed by ‘* The Bard and his Birthday,” by William 
Brough, sustained wr Mr. and Mrs. German Reed; and 
The Sea-side ; or, Mrs. Roseleaf out of Town,” by Mr. John 

. Every Evening (except Retardey) at 8; Thursday 

and day at 83.—-ROYAL GALLERY of ILLUSTRA- 
TION, 14, Recent Srreer. 


ALEXAN DRA-PARK, Wood-green, Great 
¥ 





Northern Rail .—The Great Archery Meeting of the 
ear.—The NATIONAL ARCHERY ASSOCIATION of 
ENGLAND will COMPETE for £500 PRIZES, given by 
the Alexandra-park Company, on July 6, 7, and 8. 
As this is the first time the Association has held the meet- 
ing near the Metropolis, the attendance is likely to be the 
it ever seen at any archery meeting. 
The meeting will be held on the new cricket ground at the 
Park, which is eight acres and a half in pono te 


SHAKESPEARE SCHOOL of the ROYAL 
DRAMATIC COLLEGE. 


Under the Patronage of her Most Gracious Majesty the 
QUEEN and his Royal Highness the PRINCE of Wates: 


The Council of the Royal Dramatic College, considering 
the present is a favourable copostuntiy for promoti 

one of the Ve apones of the Institution they have founded, 

to INVIT BLIC SUPPORT in AID of the EREC- 

d Nand ENDOWMENT of aSHAKESPEARE SCHOOL 

or the Classical and General Education of the Children of 

Actors or Actresses and Dramatic Authors—the noblest and 

most fitting monument to the memory of the Player and 





The Council of the Royal Dramatic College beg to apprise 
ied lic that all subscriptions intended forthe endowment 
New Theatre yal aioe ee ~ ee oo 
Strand, Dae phi, or essrs, Coutts, ers, 


Noblemen, gentlemen and others, interested in carryin 
, , & 
ee design, are requested to communicate with the 


BENJAMIN WEBSTER, Master. 


| New Theatre Royal, Adelphi, May, 1864. 





O AUTHORS.—Mzssrs. CASSELL, 
and examine MANUSCRTEDS sree prepared to publice 


Perrer, and GaLPix, La Helle Bonvuee Yack Landon BG 





ABCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE of 
GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND. 
Patron—H.R.H. Tue Prince or Waces, K.G. 

President—The Most Hon. the Marquis Campen, K.G. 

The ANNUAL MEETING for 1864 will be held at 
Warwick, July 26 to August 2, under the Presidency of 
Lord Leieu, Lord-Lieutenant of the County of Warwick. 

PROGRAMMES may now be obtained here daily. cs 

A Museum or Antiquities, Works of Art, &c., will be 
formed; and Excursions will be made to objects of Archseo- 
logical interest in the neighbourhood of Warwick. 

THOMAS PURNELL, Secretary. 
Office of the Institute, 1, Burlington Gardens, W. 


June 24, 1864. 





| HUGHES, Ese., AurHoR or ‘Tom 
i + Brown’s Scuooupays,” will give a READING FROM THE 
BRITISH AND AMERICAN Ports, at the Lirmerary INsTITU- 
TION, 17, Edward Street Portman § uare, on Thursday 
Evening, July 7th, in aid of the funds of the St. MARYLEBONE 
Eye InstiruTion. To commence at 8 o'clock. Front Seats, 
3s.; Hall, 2s.; Gallery,1s. Tickets at the Literary Institution. 


(HE N E W CL U B. 


CoMMITTEE. 


The Right Hon. Lord Musxerry, Springfield Castle, and 5, 

Upper Wimpole Street (Chairman). 

Vigo jp tate 1 Sir ALEXANDER ARBUTHNOTT, Bart,, Shenton 
all. 
Captain Appison, 36, Cavendish Square, and Junior United 

Service Club. 

The Right Hon. Lord Groraz BEAvcLERK, 113, Piccadilly, 
and Army and Navy Club. 
ALEXANDER Beatriz, Esq., M.D., 45, Porchester Terrace, 

Hyde Park. 

Major-General DowntnG, 36, Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, 
Greorce Simon Harcourt, Esq. (of Ankerwycke), 71, 

St. George’s Square. 

The Right Hon. Lord Nice. Kennepy, Montrose House, 

Petersham, 8.W. 

Captain W. W. Knoutys, Brooks’s Club. 
The Right Hon, Viscount Maupen, 39, Lowndes Street, and 

White’s Club. 

Sir Tuomas Grorce Avucustus Parkyns, Bart.,9, Gloucester 

Square, Hyde Park. 

Temporary Office—33, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

This Club is to be erected (on the scale of the Carlton and 
Reform Clubs) in Pall Mall. A temporary club-house will 
meanwhile be opened. The proposed name of the Club will 
be submitted to the first General Meeting of Members. 

Several new features, conducive to the comfort and accom- 
modation of the members, will be introduced, including a 
stranger’s room, and an extensive suite of sleeping apart- 
ments. 

Forms of application for membership may be obtained of 
the Secretary, at the Offices of the Club, or at the Union 
Bank, 4, Pall Mall East. 


SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 


LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon Adelaide, 
Port Adelaide, Gawler, Robe, Kadina, and Wallaroo. Ap- 
proved Drafts negotiated and collected. 


Every description of banking business conducted with Vic- 
toria, New South Wales, and the other Australian colonies, 
through the Company’s Agents. 


WILLIAM PURDY, Manager. 
London, 54, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY AND 


FUNERAL COMPANY.—This Com undertake 
Funerals of all Classes, by RAILWAY or ROAD, at Fixed 














Working Man’s Funerat, Complete . £1. 14s, 0d, 


Other erals from £2 15s. to 216 16s. and morerds. 

MORTUARY ait the Company’s PRIVATE LWAY 
STATION, Yorx Roap, Krye’s Cross, for the deposit of 
bodies FREE OF CHARGE. 


Books of Prices and further particulars may be had of any 
of the Company’s Agents, and at the 


Orricss :—122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.C. 


£10 000 READY to be ADVANCED 
5 by the TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
LANDand BUILDING SOCIETY, on Freehold or Leasehold 
Property, for any period of years not ex fifteen, the 
Foreset (in adiisson to somal Premdanst 6 pee n the 

ntere in on toas emium cent. on 
balance each year. Apply to 7” 


HENRY J. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 
Offices, 34, Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


Nore.—More than a quarter of a million pounds ster 
have been advanced upon house property alone. ting 


ONEY, without the Expense of Life 
Assurance or Prelimi Fees.—The REAL and 
PERSONAL ADVANCE COMPANY (Limited) advance 
LOANS, from £10 to £1000, le by instalments, upon 
Personal Security, Reversions, of Sale, Dock Warrants, 
Deposit of Deeds, Leases, &c.-Apply at 2, Tavistock Street 
Covent Garden, W.C., from 9 to 6 daily; Saturdays 9 to 4 
Forms gratis.—P. J. HARVEY, Secretary. 


ICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS OF 


GEOGRAPHY.—Just published, in Six Charts, 22 by 30. 
The best system ever devised for Teaching Elemen 
Geography. Price, in Sheets, Is. each; rollers without 
varnish, 2s,; unvarnished, 2s.6d. Prospectuses gratis. 


Bacon & Co,, Map Publishers, 48, Paternoster Row. 














(HE LIVERPOOL AND LONDON FIRE 
AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 








Established in 1836. 
Offices—1, Dale Street, laverpools 20 and 21, Poultry, 
London, E.C. 
PROGRESS OF THE COMPANY SINCE 1850, 

YEAR, | FIRE PREMIUMS. | LIFE PREMIUMS, |INVESTED FUNDS, 

_ &. 2. 2. 

1851 54,305 27,157 502,824 
1856 222,279 72,781 821,061 
1861 360,130 135,974 1,811,905 
1863 522,107 148,940 1,566,434 














The total amount of Claims paid by this Office is 22,940,493. 


17s. 4d. 
SWINTON BOULT, Secretary to the Company, 
JOHN ATKINS, Resident Secretary, London. 


[AV FIRE INSURANCE SOOIETY. 


OFFICES: CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL: 25,000,000. 








TRUSTEES. 


The Right Honourable Lord Chelmsford. 
The Right Honourable Lord Truro. 

The Right Honourable the Lord Chief Baron. 

the at Honourable the Lord Justice Sir J. L, Knight 


ruce. 
The Right Honourable the Lord Justice Sir G. J. Turner. 
The Right Honourable John Robert Mowbray, M.P. 
William Brougham, Esq. 

Insurances ex iring at Midsummer should be renewed 
within 15 days thereafter, at the Offices of the Society, or 
with of its Agents throughout the country. 

This Society holds itself responsible, under its Fire Policy, 
for any damage done by explosion of gas. 

EDWARD BLAKE BEAL, Secretary. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY. 
NOTICE.—MIDSUMMER RENEWALS. 
Repvucrion or Dutry.—Insurances on Stock, Machinery 
= and Fixtures in Trade are taken at the reduced 

uty. 

A Bonus of three-fifths of the profits periodically made to 
parties insuring, who have thus, from time to time, received 
sums amounting in the aggregate to £440,000: and the Society 
now holds a large Reserve applicable to a future Bonus. 

The Rates of Premium are in no case higher than those 
charged by the other principal Offices making no returns to 
their Insurers. 

The Business of the Company exceeds £70,000,000. 

The Duty paid to Government for the year 1862 was £85,062, 
and the amount insured on farming stock, 210,086,332. 

For Prospectuses, apply to the Society’s Offices, Surrey 
Street, Norwich ; and 29, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


JICTORIA AND LEGAL AND COM- 


MERCIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 18, King 
William Street, City. 


FOURTH DIVISION OF PROFITS. 


At the Annual General Meeting, held on the 12th Moy last. 
a ek oe Bonus of over £62,000 was appropriated to the 
Assured, paid. 





to 42 per cent. on the ums 
The Accumulated Funds exceed............ £410,000 
The Annual Income is over .................. £70,000 
The Claims by Death paid exceed ......... £310,000 
Bonuses declared... ......... 0.0... ccccee ces ceeeee J 
Every description of Life business is transacted, 
Advances are made on Mortgage of Freehold Property, 
Life and Reversionary Interests, &c., and also to Assurers on 
Personal Securi' 


WILLIAM RATRAY, Actuary. 


]MPEROR LIFE and FIRE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, 


78, Cannon Street West, anp Queen Srreet, Lonpon, 


Seventy per cent. of the profits given to the assured. 

Policies made payable during the lifetime of the assured, 
without extra premium. 

Claims d to the policy-holder within Fourteen days 
after ae ancater proof Me death. 

Doubtful lives assured on equitable terms. 

A Bonus of 22 to 48 per cent. on the premiums p 





paid, wy Oy a _ ted -' Teal 
proved sec . Fire Insurance promptly. Esti- 
makes of rates given on any description of property without 


Prospectuses and Proposal Forms forwarded on applica- 
EBENEZER CLARKE, Jun., Sec. 


TAR LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
10, Moorgate Street, LoNpoN :—D1recrors: Calan 





—CHARLES HARWOOD, Esq., F.S.A., J 
County Court of Kent, and Recorder of ury.—De- 
puty Uhairman—JOHN CHURCHILL, Esq—Every de- 
scription of Life Assurance.—Annual Income, £130,000. The 
Reserved Fund exceeds Half a Million. 

JESSE HOBSON, Secretary. 


}[ERCULES FIRE AND LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE COMPANY (Limited), 94, Caxnow Srreer. 
Loxvox, E.C.—NON-TARIFF FIRE INSURANCE, NEW 
PLAN OF ASSURING SECOND-CLASS LIVES. Sce 


Agents are required on liberal terms, 








SAMUEL J, SHRUBB, Mana g and Secretary. 
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NEW WORKS. 





THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. | 


No. CCOXLYV. JULY, 1864. 8Svo., price 6s. 
{On Saturday next. 


Conrents :— 


I, MR. FORSTER’S LIFE OF SIR JOHN ELIOT. 
II, THE QUEEN’S ENGLISH. 
III. RESULTS OF POST OFFICE REFORM. 
IV. HISTORY OF OUR LORD IN ART. 
V. ENGLISH HORSES. 
VI. PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
VII. LIFE OF EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
VIII. DE ROSSI’S CHRISTIAN AND JEWISH IN- 
SCRIPTIONS. 
IX. EUGENIE DE GUERIN. 
X. THE THREE PASTORALS, 


9 


PASSAGES from the LIFE of a 


PHILOSOPHER. By Cnar.es Baspace, Esq., M.A., 
F.R.S. 8vo., price 12s. [On Friday next. 


3 


PROFESSOR MAX MULLER’S 


ad Series of LECTURES on the SCIENCE of 

GUAGE —being the Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution in 1863, 8vo., with Thirty-one Woodcuts, 
price 18s. [On Thursday next. 


4 


PAPINIAN: a Dialogue on State 


Affairs between a Constitutional pane and a Country 

Gentleman_about to enter Public Life. By GrorGE 

Arkinson, B.A., Oxon, ant-at-Law. Post 8vo., 5s. 
(On Wednesday next. 


5. 
MISCELLANEOUS REMAINS 


FROM THE COMMONPLACE-BOOK OF RICHARD 
WHATED ,_D.D., late Archbishop of Dublin, Edited 
by Miss EB. J. Wuarexy. Post 8vo., 6s. 


6 


The JUDGMENT of CONSCIENCE, 


and other Sermons. By Ricaarp Waare ty, D.D., late 
Archbishop of Dublin. Feap. 8vo. {In a few days. 


“APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA: 


ag Reply to a Pamphlet entitled “* What, then, does 
Dr. Newman mean?” By Joun Henry Newman, D.D, 
Sv0., Pp, 562, price lds. 


8. 
Dr. D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY OF 


the REFORMATION in EUROPE in the TIME of 
— - Vol Ill, “France, Switzerland, Geneva.” 


9. 
The CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY 


of ENGLAND, since the Accession of George TIT.: 
gs — By ‘Tuomas Exsxixve May, C.B. Two Vols., 
*. * 


10 


SIR JOHN ELIOT, a Biography : 
ortraits on 


1590— By Joun Forster. With t 
Steel, from the Originals at Port Eliot, Two Vols. crown 


1k, 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND 


ING THE REIGN OF GEORGE THE 
we Pg = 1802.) By Witiiam Massey, Pe ma 


12 


HENRY the EIGHTH, Vots. IIL. and 


IV., being Vous. III. and IV. of “The Histo f KEng- 
iand from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth” 
By James Antuony Frovupz, M.A, Third Edition, 
price 28s, 

+ 


13 


DIARIES of a LADY of QUALITY 


from 1797 to 1844. Edited, with Notes, by A. 
Q.C. Second Edition, with Additions,’ Post Seon Ne an 


14, 
ATHERSTONE PRIORY. By L. N. 


Comyn, Author of “ Ellice: aTale.” Two Vols., post 8yo, 
(On Friday neat. 


15. 
AUTUMN RAMBLES IN NORTH 


FRICA: a Narrative of Excursions in Algeria and 
‘ J ‘ 
aw te Ormsby. Post 8vo., with 13 Illustrations 


16, 


THE DOLOMITE MOUNTAINS: 


Excursions through Tyrol, Carinthia, Carnio a 
Fria. By J. Guoemewk & e 
Square crown 8vo., with wand GC) Gniomeni, 8.8.3. 





London; LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, 


2 JULY, 1864 


| and other FOREIGN WORKS. 


-s 


of the Continent and other countries. 
be obtained at the shortest notice. 


13, Beprorp Srreer, CovENT GARDEN, July 2, 1864. 


| Messrs. ASHER & CO., of 20, UNTER DEN LINDEN, BERLIN, 
beg to inform the Public that they have established a House 
IN Lonpon, a¢ 18, BeprorD STREET, COVENT GARDEN, for 
the sale of GERMAN, FRENCH, ITALIAN, SPANISH, ORIENTAL, 


Daily supphes from all parts 
Books not in stock will 


Catalogues in preparation. 





DEAN ALFORD’S ENGLISH TESTAMENT. 


In Two Large Volumes, 8vo., 


THE NEW TESTAMENT FOR 


ENGLISH READERS: containing the authorized Ver- 
sion of the Sacred Text; Marginal Corrections of 
Readings and References ; Marginal References; and a 
Critical and Explanatory Commentary. By HENry 
AtrorpD, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. 


Already published: Vol. I., Part I., containing the three 
first Gospels (with map), 12s.—Part II., completing the first 
volume, 10s. 6d. 


Rivinerons, London & Oxford; and DeiguTon, BEx1, & Cow 
Cambridge. 





Now ready, price Sixpence, 


A CHARGE delivered at his several 


Visitations, in this Present Year. By the Ven. Joun 
BarTHotomew, M.A., Archdeacon of Barnstaple. 1864, 


London and Oxford: Rivinerons. 
Exeter: W. CLIFrrorp. 





Just published, post 8vo., price One Shilling, 


INSPIRATION AND INTERPRE- 


TATION: being a Spiritual Interpretation of the Third 
Chapter of Genesis ; with some Remarks upon the Third 
Preface to Dr. Lee’s Work on Inspiriation. No. VII. 
By the Rev. Avausrus Ciissoip, M.A., formerly of Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


** Tt has been matter of great dispute among learned men 
in all ages, wherein consisted the precise notion of the 
Inspiration of Scripture.’’—Sermons of Dr, Samuel Clarke, 
Rector of St. James’s. Sermon 129, 

“The Divine Inspiration of Scripture consists in its internal 
sense; and the internalsense is the Word of the Lord in the 
heavens,’’—Swedenborg’s Arcana Celestia, 2967, 1887. 


Rivinerons, n and Oxford. 


New Edition, on Li: 


SICKNESS, its 


BLESSINGS. 
Also, a cheap Edition, price 2s, 6d. 


By the same Author, 


1. PRAYERS for the SICK and DYING. 


Fourth Edition. 2s, 6d. 
2. HELP and COMFORT for the SICK 
POOR, Fourth Edition. Is. 

Rivixerons, London and Oxford. 


~e 








price 3s. 6d., 


TRIALS anp 





Crown 8vo., price Is., post free, 


THE HISTORY OF JESUS a Fact, 


not a Fiction. In response to M. Renan’s “Vie de 
Jésus.” By J. A. Gage. 
“The gifted writer of this work does not so much reply to 
M. Renan’s book as call attention to the Biblical facts too 
much overlooked, so that his treatise is equally for times 
present and times to come.”’—Christian World. 
“* Within a limited com Mr. Gage has thoroughly ex- 
posed the absurdities of the author.’’—Christian Witness. 


London: H. J. Trestppsr, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C, 





Ready, Second Thousand, 12mo.,, cloth, elegant, 
price 4s. 6d., 


The FATHERS, HISTORIANS, and 


WRITERS OF THE CHURCH. Literally Translated, 
Being Extracts from the Works of SuLpicits Srvervs, 
Evsesivus, Acts oF THE APosTLEs, SOCRATES, THEODORET, 
Sozomen, Minutics Fseuix, Sr. Cyprian, LACTANTIvs, 
Sr. Amprose, St. Avevstine, St. Jerome, TeERTULLIAN, 
Sr. Evcwerrvs, Sativan, St. Ber ann, St. Curysostom 
Sr. Bastu THe Great, St. Grecory NaZIaANZEN, and 
Sr. Grecory or Nyssa. 

“A useful Manual for those who would attain to a general 

acquaintance with the early Christian writers.”—Atheneum, 


Dublin: W. B, Keuty, 8, Grafton Street. 


London: Burns and Lampert, 17, Portman Street, Portman 
foes and Smpxrty, MarsHat., & Co., Stationers’ Hall 
Jourt. 








New Edition, in feap. 8vo., price 7s. 6d., antique cloth, 


LYRA EUCHARISTICA: Hymns 


and Verses on the Holy Communion, Ancient and 
Modern; with other Poems. Edited by the Rev. Orny 
Suipiey, M.A. Second Edition, revised_and enlarged ; 
containing upwards of 120 Additional Hymns, chiefly 
unpublished, or privately printed, or out of print. 


By the same Eprror, uniformly printed, price 7s. 6d., 
LYRA MESSIANICA: Hymns and Verses 


on the Life of Christ, Ancient and Modern; with other 
Poems. 


LYRA MYSTICA, preparing for publication. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 











Just published, in 8vo., price 4 43., cloth, 
The LAWS of THOUGHT, Objective 


and SUBJECTIVE. By ALEXANDER ROBERTSON. 


London: Loneman & Co. Edinburgh: Epmonstron and 
DovuGLas. 





Just published, in post 8vo., price Lis., cloth, 


GOETHE’S SECOND FAUST. 


Translated by Jonn Anstern, LL.D., M.R.1.A., Regius 
Professor of Civil Law in the University of Dublin. 


“Professor AnsTER’s chief | “The whole work has been 
strength is displayed where | rendered by Dr. Ansrer with 
anyone else would have | such fidelity and ability that 
broken down. His version is| the translation approaches 
an unflagging display of the | the original to a surprising 
manliness, copiousness, and | extent.’’—London Review. 
surpassing energywhich alone “Dr. AnsTer has produced 
could have carried him over | the best English rendering of 
the apperenty insuperable | Faust as yet in existence.”— 
difficulties of his task.’’— | Press. 


READER. 


London: Loneman, GREEN, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








Just published, in feap. 8vo., price 3s. 6d., cloth, 
Try Mma hea 7 2 
FANTASTIC STORIES. By Epwarp 
YARDLEY, Jun, 

“*The Stratagems of the,stories. The Author seems 
Lady Isolda’ and ‘ King | to have a keen pementiee of 
Gugusta and his Raven’ are | the ludicrous inherent in the 
not only well told, but are also | fantastic, and has blended 
original in plot and humor- | the two with muchart. His 
ous in detail.”"-—READER. little volume is amusing, 

““A great deal of humour, | graceful, and lively.’’—London 
fancy, and invention is ob- | Review. 
servable in Mr. YARDLEY’s 

London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 


Second Edition, now ready, in fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., cloth, 


NOTES on RIFLE-SHOOTING. By 


Captain Heaton, Adjutant of the 3rd Manchester Volun- 
teer Rifle Corps. 

“For the right book to be | H&aton is the first man who 
written by the right man in | has told us plainly the secrets 
the right way is no common | of his craft—this little book is 
thing. Inthe caseof Captain | the only true guide to the 
H#ATON’s little book we really | bull’s-eye which has yet 
think all the three conditions | appeared,’’—Rsaper., 
keep fair touch. ... Captain 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





MR. MILES’S WORKS ON THE HORSE AND HIS 
TREATMENT. 


Now ready, in square post 8vo., price Is. 6d., cloth, 


REMARKS ON HORSES’ TEETH, 
addressed to Purchasers, By Wititam Mixes, Esq, 
By the same Author, New Editions. 


GENERAL REMARKS on STABLES, 15s. 
THE HORSE’S FOOT, and How to Keep 


it Sound, 12s, 6d. 
A WLAN TREATISE on HORSE-SHOE- 
7, 28. 


*,* Two Casts, or Models, of Off Fore Feet, No. 1. “‘ Shod 
for All Purposes,” No. 2. “ Shod with Leather,” on Miles’s 
plan, may be had, price 3s. each. 


London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








‘NEW WORK BY DR. M. F. MAURY. 
On Friday next will be published, in fcap. 8vo., with Maps, 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY for 


SCHOOLS and GENERAL READERS. By M. F. 
Mavrr, LL.D., Confederate Navy, Author of the “ Phy- 
sical Geography of the Sea,” &c. 


London: Loyemay, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, demy 8vo., 661 pp., price 18s., 
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NEW VOLUME OF NAPOLEON’S 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


HE fifteenth volume of the ‘‘ Correspond- 
ence of Napoleon I.,” published by the 
order of the French Emperor, has just ap- 
peared in Paris. It consists of 562 closely- 
printed octavo pages, and includes 845 letters 
or notes of the Emperor sent to different 
persons during the five months beginning 
April 1, 1807, and ending August 31 in the 
same year. These five months were a period 
of considerable importance in the life of the 
great Emperor. 

Towards the close of 1806, as the reader of 
History may remember, Prussia had sud- 
denly left off that policy of vacillation and 
neutrality which disgusted the powers of 
the European alliance, and had declared 
herself against Napoleon. There had thus 
begun a new chapter of the great war, in 
which Great Britain, Russia, Sweden, 
Prussia, and some minor German states 
formed the coalition against Napoleon, but 
in which Prussia was the chief victim. In- 
vading Prussia and crushing it almost at one 
blow, Napoleon had entered Berlin as a con- 
queror, and had shown an unusual implaca- 
bility towards both the Prussian people and 
the Prussian royal family for their esion 
to the opposition. So harsh were the terms 
e osed to the Prussian king, Frederick- 

liam, that, even in his extremity, he 
could not accept them, but preferred trying 
to continue the war with what wreck of his 
Strength remained. For atime the opportune 
arrival of a Russian army to his aid enabled 
him to hold out; but, Napoleon having shat- 
tered the combined Russians and Prussians 
in the battle of Friedland (June 14, 1807), 
there ensued the famous interview of recon- 
ciliation between Napoleon and the Russian 


Emperor (June 25), and, as a consequence, | 


the peace of Tilsit (July 7)—a peace which 
surrendered Prussia to Napoleon’s mercy, 
made certain modifications which he desired 
in the map of Europe, broke up the coalition 
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against him, and left only Great Britain of 
all his enemies still unbroken and defiant. 
Accordingly, for some months thenceforward 
all Napoleon's energies were directed more 
immediately against Great Britain. To 
enforce, with the aid of Russia, the commer- 
cial league against Britain—to compel all the 
European states to close their ports to her 
and refuse her trade—was his over-mastering 
idea. More particularly he looked to Den- 
mark as likely, through her maritime re- 
sources, to be of help to him in injuring 
Great Britain. If Denmark would declare 
war against Britain, then the Danish fleet 
would be at his disposal, and it would be 
hard if, with such an additional weapon, 
France and Russia conjoined could not 
compel Britain to terms. To this end the 
utmost pressure was brought to bear upon 
Denmark. She must either declare war 


_ against Britain, or have war made upon her 


by France. It was the knowledge of this on 
the part of the British Government that led 
to the famous expedition to Denmark under 
Lord Cathcart (Aug. 1807), to demand the 
surrender of the Danish fleet as a guarantee 
of neutrality. On the refusal of that surrender 
there was the bombardment of Copenhagen 
—a measure of severe precaution which, 
though it frustrated Napoleon’s immediate 
intention, drove Denmark, in indignation, 
into alliance with France and Russia. 

Such were the main European events of 
the five months which the present volume of 
Napoleon’s correspondence traverses. About 
four-fifths of the letters contained in it were 
written by Napoleon while he was in Ger- 
many concluding the Prussian war; the 
remaining one-fifth were written after the 
Peace of Tilsit and his return to France. It 
is in this latter portion of the correspondence 
that there occur some passages which may 
be of interest now as representing the state 
of the relations, fifty-seven years ago, of five 
countries which are at this moment again 
inter-related as curiously, though in so dif- 
ferent a manner. We select one or two of 
these passages for translation :— 

To the Emperor of Russia (dated Tilsit, July 6, 
1807.)—MonsiznukR MON Frerz,—I send your 
Majesty the draft of the treaty of alliance. There 
will be found there some new articles which 
explain better the conduct which we have to hold 
in order to force England to peace. All leads to 
the conclusion that, if England does not make 
peace before the month of November, she will 
certainly do so when, at that time, she shall know 
your Majesty’s arrangements, and shall see the 
crisis in preparation for shutting the whole Con- 
tinent to her. If it is necessary for your Majesty 
to announce yourself, the month of December 
appears the best time, because that gives five 
months during which the first heat of England 
will die away and that power will have leisure 
to comprehend the immense consequences that 
will result to her from so imprudent a struggle. 
Your Majesty’s squadron, leaving in August, will 
be able to arrive in the Baltic by December. .. . 
—NAPOLEON. 

To M.de Talleyrand (dated Saint Cloud, July31, 
1807.)—MonsIzvR te Prince DE Bénfévent,— 
Signify my dissatisfaction to M. Bourrienne that 
the English factory still exists at Hamburg, and that 
the English goods have not been seized, but con- 
tinue to circulate in the Hanseatic towns. Re- 
iterate the formal orders that English citizens be 
arrested, the English factory entirely closed, 
and English goods confiscated. . . . The same 
courier will continue his route to Copenhagen, 
and will be the bearer of a letter to my minister, 
by which you will let him know my dissatisfaction 
that the promises made by Denmark have had no 
effect, and that the intercourse with England con- 
tinues. You will instruct him to confer with the 
Danish minister on the necessity of - ending this 
intercourse, and on what Denmark means to do 
if England refuses to make peace on reasonable 
terms. You will let him understand that, should 
the emergency come to pass, it is possible that all 
the ports of Europe will be closed against England, 
and that the powers of the Continent will declare 
war against her. On Sunday, at the latest, you 
will have a conference on this subject with M. de 
Dreyer. You will say to him that, whatever may 
be my desire to make things easy for Denmark, 
I cannot prevent her feeling the consequence of 
the violation of the Baltic which she has allowed, 
and that, if England refuses the mediation of 
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Russia, it is absolutely necessary that Denmark 
should choose either to make war on England or 
to make war on me; but that the friendship which 
the Prince-Royal has professed for me, and the 
interest of Denmark, make me hope that the choice 
will not be difficult.—Naporron. 

To Marshal Bernadotte, Governor of the Han- 
seatic Towns (dated Aug. 2,1807.)—. . . If Eng- 
land does not accept the mediation of Russia, 
Denmark must declare war against her, or I declare 
war against Denmark. You will be required, in 
this latter case, to take possession of the whole of 
the Danish continent. As you are on the borders 
of that country, send me information as to the 
obstacles that Denmark would offer and the 
resources which the country presents. . . . 

To General Savary (dated Saint Cloud, Aug. 
26, 1807.)—The English arrived on the 16th at 
Copenhagen. They bombarded that town. Iam 
of opinion that Russia ought to march an army 
against Sweden to oblige that country to make 
common cause with Denmark. The Emperor has 
only to tell me what he wants and I will do what 
is needful ; I have a pretty considerable army at 
Hamburg. I think, too, that,ifthe English continue 
so, we must shut against them all the Euro 
ports, even those of Austria included, and drive 
from the Continent all English ministers and 
arrest all private individuals. If the Kmperor 
is of this opinion, we will make a joint declara- 
tion to Austria, to which she will obliged to 
conform. .. . 


Many other scraps, similar to these, might 
be extracted from the volume as having a 
special interest in the present political en- 
tanglement of the North of Europe. But the 
volume abounds with matters of miscella- 
neous interest—attesting afresh the extra- 
ordinary activity of the Emperor, and that 
strength of faith in the power of positive 
government which, together with his ideas 
as to the modes of government, he has trans- 
mitted to his successor. In these letters we 
see Napoleon receiving intelligence of every- 
thing, concerning himself with everything, 
trying to regulate everything. From the 
organization of the system of education in 
France to a green-room quarrel in a Parisian 
theatre, he will have all in his own hands, 
and will settle all with a word. Never has 
there been a man—unless his nephew is that 
man—who so believed in the power of re- 
gulation by a vigilant central authority. We 
can give but a specimen or two indicating 
the richness of the volume in illustration of 
this peculiarity—the Napoleonic peculiarity, 
as it may be called; for it seems to run in the 
blood of the family, and is certainly that by 
which the family has laid hold of the world :— 


To Fouché (dated Finkenstein, April 5, 1807.) 
—I have your letter of the 26th of March. 
There is nothing new here. Cause articles to be 
written in favour of the Irish Catholics. 

To the King of Naples (dated Finkenstein, 
re ob 14, 1807.)—— . . . As you wish me to speak 
of what is doing at Naples, I will tell you that I 
have not been entirely satisfied with the preamble 
for the suppression of convents. In what con- 
cerns religion, if is necessary that the language 
adopted should be conceived in the spirit of, reli- 
gion and not in that of philosophy. Here is the 
great art of the man who governs, and which a 
man of letters or a writer does not possess. Why 
speak of the services rendered to arts and sciences 
by religious men? It is not this that has made 
them praiseworthy ; it is the administration of the 
aids of religion. . . . The preamble for the suppres- 
sion of the monks would have been better if it had 
been in the style of the monks. People bear less 
impatiently unpleasant things from a man who is 
of their opinion than from one who shows an 
opposite way of thinking. It should have been 
said that the great number of the monks rendered 
their existence difficult ; that the dignity of the 
state is concerned in their having the means of 
living — hence the necessity of a reform; that 
there is a part that must be preserved as necessary 
for the administration of the sacraments; a part 
to be reformed ; &c. Here I give you the general 
principle. I have a bad opinion of a government 
all whose edicts are directed by the bel esprit. 
The art is that each edict have the style and cha- 
racter of a person of that particular business. ... 

To Fouché (dated Finkenstein, May 11, 1807.) 
—That madwoman Madame de Staél has written 
me a letter of six pages. . . . She tells me that 
she has bought a property in the valley of Mont- 
morency. She proceeds thence to conclude that 
she may remain in Paris, I repeat to you that 
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it is to torment the woman unjustly to leave 
her any such hope. If I gave you the detail 
of all she has done where she is during the last 
two months, you would be astonished ; for, though 
500 leagues from France, I know better what goes 
on there than the Minister of Police. . . . 

To Fouché (dated Finkenstein, May 20, 1807.) — 
...1 recommend your seeing to there being no reac- 
tion in opinion. . . . There are things in this sitting 
of the Academy which do not please me. It was 
too political ; it is not for the president of a com- 
pany of savans to speak of Mirabeau. . . . When 
shall we be wise? When shall we be animated 
with the true Christian charity? And when shall 
our actions have it for their end to cause neither 
pain nor humiliation to any one, and not to waken 
up facts that many take to heart? And when, 
above all, will each one have the good sense 
to keep to his own business? What has the 
French Academy to do with politics? Nothing 
more than the rules of grammar have to do with 
the art of war. 


Among the most interesting and charac- 
teristic of the Emperor’s letters are some of 
those addressed to members of hisown family. 
Severe, sharp, and dictatorial in his tone 
to all his correspondents, he is perhaps most 
severe of all in writing to his brothers when 
they have done anything to displease him. 
We will quote two specimens of such family 
correspondence—one from a playful letter to 
Josephine, the other from a tremendously 
reproachful letter to King Louis of Holland. 


To the Empress at Paris (dated Finkenstein, 
May 10, 1807.)—I have your letter. I don’t 
know what you mean by speaking of ladies in 
correspondence with me. love none but my 
little Josephine, good, pouting, and capricious, 
who can make a quarrel with grace, as she does 
everything, for she is always loveable, save when 
she is jealous; then she becomes quite adevil. . . . I 
desire you never to dine with any persons save such 
as have dined with me, and that you never admit 
to Malmaison, in intimacy, ambassadors and 
foreigners. If you act differently, you will dis- 
please me... . 

To the King of Holland (dated Finkenstein, 
April 4, 1807.)—1 have your letter of the 24th of 
March. You say you have 20,000 men in 
the Grand Army. You do not believe this your- 
self—there are not 10,000; and what men! Itis 
not marshals, chevaliers, and counts that have to 
be made; it is soldiers. If you continue thus, 

ou will make me ridiculous in Holland... . 

ou speak always in your letters of respect and 
obedience. I want deeds, and not words. Respect 
and obedience consist in not going on so fast, in 
matters of importance, without my advice; for 
Europe cannot fancy that you could have been so 
wanting in duty as to do certain things without 
my advice. Ishall be obliged to disavow you. Look 
out for arg mark of my excessive dissatisfaction. 
--.. Your quarrels with the Queen also are be- 
coming public. Have in your domestic capacity 
that fatherly and effeminate character which you 
show in your government, and have in your public 
business that rigorism which you show in your 
household. You treat a young woman as one would 
manage a regiment. . . . You have the best and 
most virtuous of wives, and you make her mise- 
rable. Let her dance as much as she pleases; it 
is fit for her age. J have a wife of forty; from 
the very battle-field I write to her to go to balls ; 
and you would have a wife of twenty, who wishes 
to enjoy herself, and has all life’s illusions, live in 
a cloister, or like a nurse always washing her 
baby. ... 

In reading the last-quoted letter (and 
there is much more in it to the same effect) 
one can hardly ayoid thinking of the curious 
and a as feelings with which the 
present Emperor of the French must have 
authorized the publication of such severities 
written by his uncle to his father. There 
is probably much more of the same sort to 
appear in subsequent volumes of this most 
ex ve co ndence; and, though we 
doubt not that all will be given, by the 
t ay tae desire, punctually as the 
ents have preserved it, and without 
any other care than for historical accuracy, we 
should not wonderif, foratime, the publication 
were to be ewpped at this fifteenth volume. 
There must much about the King of 
Holland and Queen Hortense in the Em- 
peror’s letters in the years following 1807; 


ignes suppositi. Nor need there be any 
hurry. in the present volume alone, ex- 
tending as it does only over a period of five 
months, there are no fewer than 843 letters, 
or an average of ange & six every day. On 
some particular days there are as many as 
fifteen or twenty. When we consider how 
full of other work of all kinds, political and 
military, each of these days was, we have 
here another proof of the man’s prodigious 


activity of spirit. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


MUSICAL RECOLLECTIONS— 
LUMLEY AND PHILLIPS. 


Reminiscences of the Opera. By Benjamin Lum- 
ley, Twenty Years Director of Her Majesty’s 
Theatre. (Hurst and Blackett.) 


Musical and Personal Recollections during Half- 
a-Century. By Henry Phillips. Two Volumes. 
(Skeet.) 

()* all the occupations of life, one of 

the most peaceful and innocent, one 
might think, would be that of providing 
retty music for the delectation of society. 

Masio~divine Music—serenest and most 

poetical of the arts, ought to have her being, 

surely, in an atmosphere of peace, far away 
from the storms of social or other warfare. 

But the fact, alas! is just the other way. 

By some inscrutable law of contraries, the 

business of giving the dwellers in our big 

cities their daily and nightly enjoyment of 
sweet sounds is one which it seems possible 
to carry on only by perpetual battle and 
intrigue. Here is our good friend Mr. 

Benjamin Lumley, for instance, who has 

written for us, and written very pleasantly, 

the tale of his reign as impresario of 
the Haymarket Opera; his book reads 
just like a record of campaigns. It is 

a military history—a chronicle of struggles 

and rivalries, of intrigues, stratagems, 

diplomatic plots and counter-plots, marches 
and counter-marches—in short, of a per- 
etual warfare. Truly a manager—such is 

Mtr. Lumley’s experience, and such, from the 
days of Handel downwards, has been the 
experience of the race—ought to be a states- 
man and a general all in one. Talk of the 
difficulty of leading a House of Commons! 
why it is nothing to the task of controlling 
a troupe of ‘‘artistes.’’ The results of forces 
acting in the mass are easier to calculate, as 
Mr. Buckle used to teach us, than the play 
of individual agencies. One may speculate 
with some confidence on the currents of 
popular opinion ; but who shall say what a 
rima donna may or may not do? She is 
ike a comet—a creature the elements of 
whose orbit are unknown quantities. She 
may telegraph to her manager from Calais 
when she ought to be in Brompton, and be 
next heard of at Berlin, driven away, per- 
haps, by London smoke, or some other equally 
serious cause.” And a primo tenore, too, or 
even, ifhe be a reigning star, a leading bari- 
tone—who shall predict the movements of 
these eccentric beings ? 

“ Signor Ronconi,”’ writes Mr. Lumley of the 
Garrick of our present Italian opera, “ was con- 
tinually afflicted with an abassamento di voce by 
superior command, when his female counsellor 
fretted under the mortification of not being 
allowed to sing. One afternoon, not long before 
the performance, when Ronconi had written to 
say that one of these abassamenti prevented his 
singing, I visited him with the physician. The 
singer expressed his regrets in a hollow whisper. 
But Ronconi’s consummate powers as an actor 
were not unknown to me, and [ naturally doubted 
the reality of this whispering performance. Affect- 
ing to be its dupe, however, I proceeded to talk 
upon a topic which I knew would greatly interest 
the supposed invalid. In a moment Ronconi 
warmed up; the feigned voice was forgotten, and 
the wonted tones burst forth in the animation of 





time, sudde 
flight to the Continent. A Berlin paper represents the lady 





and the present Emperor may hardly like to 
exhibit himself to Rensve walking web these 
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ascribed his marvellous recovery to the mere pre- 
sence of the doctor. He sang that night, and 
with more than usual vigour.” 


Difficulties of this and of a score of other 
kinds Mr. Lumley details with much pathos, 
and with some humour too. His worst 
trials, however, came from that false friend, 
Patronage. The Opera, during most of the 
time in which he governed it, was an aristo- 
cratic institution. It depended for its exist- 
ence on the caprices of the beau monde. It 
lived wholly upon patronage; and it is 
only, indeed, of late years that it has begun 
to enjoy a wholesomer kind of existence. 
Patronage—and this is one of the morals of 
the book—proved a hard taskmaster to Mr. 
Lumley, especially when the last and most 
powerful of his patrons became also his 
landlord, and used against him, with stern 
severity, as he says (for we had rather not 
hazard a judgment on the circumstances of 
this ugly quarrel), the legal vantage-ground 
of his position. But, long before the days 
of Lord Dudley, see what pleasant treat- 
ment this unfortunate manager had to 
put up with from his noble and titled 
supporters. 


The manager of Her Majesty’s Theatre was 
evidently considered fair game for persecution, 
and persecuted he accordingly was. Some oblig- 
ing gentlemen, who would have blushed to ask 
for money at his hands, would, with the greatest 
coolness, press him and expect him to make en- 
gagements with artists, not only involving consider- 
able and immediate pecuniary loss, but fraught 
with eventual disastrous consequences. Should 
such requests be refused, the offended dilettanti 
vowed eternal enmity, and the exercise of all their 
‘power and influence” against the obstinate 
manager. A rather more exceptional case is the 
expression of “ astonishment and disgust” on the 
part of an habitué at the omission of his favourite 
air on one occasion (the air having been omitted 
for reasons of decorum), and his threat to “ warn 
the public,” through the public prints, if the omis- 
sion should ever occur again. Others demanded 
the reinstalment of certain coryphées dismissed 
for reasons of discipline. Another, again, to 
please his individual fancy, calls for an entire 
ballet for Taglioni, who ought not to appear 
before him in a mere divertissement ! “Old sub- 
scribers” insist on changes in the performance, 
and announce their displeasure if the demand be 
not immediately met. “Club men” protest 
against operas that they consider “a bore.” Men 
of influence want the chief singers, otherwise 
engaged, to sing at their private concerts, and 
think a change of performance for this purpose a 
mere trifle, such as may be granted without 
remonstrance or hesitation. 


Better, surely, to be a servant of the poor 
despised ‘‘ miscellaneous public” than of this 
irrational oligarchy of swelldom. And yet 
Mr. Lumley calls this ‘‘the most brilliant 
period of the history of Italian Opera in the 
British Isles.” He evidently still clings to 
the traditions of the old régime. 

We have no space to recount here, even in 
brief, the various events which are the sub- 
ject of Mr. Lumley’s narrative. Still less 
can we discuss the views of musical art 
and art-production which appear _inci- 
dentally in his pages. But we can say 
no less than that he has turned his ex- 
——? to a most interesting account. 

is ‘* Reminiscences” cover various periods 
of excitement, and momentous crises the 
remembrance of which is even now enliven- 
ing—the great ‘‘Secession” of 1847, the 
Lind-mania of that and the following season, 
the life and death contest between the rival 
houses, the stage-resurrection of Madame 
Sontag, the Wagner war, and the “ Catas- 
trophe” of 1852, as Mr. Lumley calls it, for 
he writes with a due sense of the gravity of 
these tremendous events, and s of the 
closing of the house as an event too terrible 
to be dwelt upon. In narrating all these 
things he gives us a great deal of pleasant 
talk about famous singers and musicians. 
We get glimpses of many operatic stars 
whose glory is now forgotten, as well as 
recollections of many more, like Rubini, 
Persiani, Sontag, Lablache, whose names 
will nth stand foremost in the musical 
history of our century. Here is a pleasant 
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reminiscence of the greatest of Italian 
tenors :— 

The opinion of Rubini was always entitled to 
respect. Never, probably, was there another 
singer who so absolutely commanded the admira- 
tion of his brother artists. I remember well that, 
in the “ good old times,” when he was executing 
one of his fascinating arias, Lablache and others 
of “the corps” would linger at the wings, as 
though unwilling to lose one of his enchanting 
notes. Considering how unusual it is for one 
singer to take much interest in the performance 
of another, this fact is significant of Rubini’s power 
of enchaining the ear of his listeners. 

The short and meteoric career ofJenny Lind, 
and the almost equally episodal appearances 
of the Sontag and the Piccolomini—all three 
events making crises in the history of the 
theatre—are duly narrated. Personal recol- 
lections of men and women whom it is inter- 
esting to hear of are scattered up and down 
the book in abundance, as might be sup- 

osed; and Mr. Lumley certainly deserves 
credit for the way in which he has dealt with 
these personal topics. Though his story is 
the story of a failure, he writes it in a 
manly fashion, and can speak without re- 
pining of the struggles and disappointments 
of his career. Even in speaking of those 
who took an active share in bringing about 
the great catastrophe—among whom there 
are many, such as Madame Grisi and Signor 
Costa, who are still living and moving 
among us—he says nothing to reawaken the 
bitterness of ancient quarrels. He has been 
singularly discreet and delicate in other re- 
spects too. The life ‘‘ behind the curtain” 
into which he carries his readers is generally 
supposed to be a mass of intrigue and 
scandal; and, doubtless, a deliberate writing 
in full of ail the recollections of such a 
career as Mr. Lumley’s would unveil many 
more curious stories than we find here: but 
our ex-manager tells no naughty tales. 
Though the curtain is up, his pictures are 
taken from the ‘“‘ proscenium” rather than 
the ‘‘ coulisses,” showing us the men and 
women of the scene—those wicked people to 
whom it grieves the conscience of tender 
divines to give Christian burial*—much as 
they are seen from the pit-stalls. The tone 
of the book, in a word, is as good as its 
contents are interesting. 

The ‘* Musical and Personal Recollections ” 
of Henry Phillips are of another kind from 
Mr. Lumley’s. Tho last records, in a style 
suited to his subject, the fate and fortunes of 
a great enterprise; the ex-baritone comes 
once more before his old friend the English 
public with a couple of volumes of friendly 
chat about his career, delivered quite sans 
fagon, with the most delightful ease. A 
pleasanter book we have not come across for 
along time. Henry Phillips was born a few 
months later than the century, and sang his 
last on a platform last season. His public 
experiences, from the date of his entry on 
London life, which was as a singing boy in a 
play in the old Haymarket Theatre at the 
grand salary of 5s. a night, till that of his 
farewell concert, made up a long and lively 
career of half-a-century. ito read his ‘‘ Recol- 
lections” of that long time as he has here 
given them to us is just like listening to the 
gossip of a genial and good-humoured old 
uncle or grandpapa, sitting in a comfortable 
arm-chair by the fireside and telling the 
young folk all about how their papas and 
mammas amused themselves, ro al about 
all the curious and funny ple he has 
ever met, and the curious bad Gaamy things 
that have happened to him. Mr. Phillips 
must have been genial and -humoured 
all his life, and is particularly genial 
and good-humoured as an old — or shall 
we say elderly ’—gentleman. He has had 
his fair share of struggles and an excel- 
lent share of successes. He has lived to see 
other men step into his vacant place; but 
he has no malice, and never lets fall a hard 


even of old rivals. John Hobbs the tenor, 
and John Wilson the Scotch singer, are 
among those of whom he speaks with warm 
admiration. At one time of his career he 
was a leading singer at the “ Antient Con- 
certs” —how wonderfully ‘‘antient,” how 
antediluvian do the recollections of that time 
seem to a modern musical reader !—and hear 
how he rejoices in the praise of MissStephens, 
the soprano of the institution :— 

Then we had Miss Stephens, who, in addition 
to a lovely soprano, possessed a manner so natural 
and unaffected that she won the golden a 
of all with whom she came in contact. shall 
never forget the beauty of her voice as it rang 
through Westminster Abbey at the last comme- 
moration of Handel, when, in “‘ The Messiah,” she 
sang ‘I know that my Redeemer liveth.” 


And then he goes on to sketch the rest of the 
personnel of the concerts, Vaughan the tenor, 
William Knyvett the alto, Bellamy and Sale 
the basses, Greatorex the conductor, and 
Francois Cramer the leader. ‘‘ Our Alto,” 
however, is commemorated not chiefly for his 
musical, but for certain other powers, set 
forth amusingly enough in a passage which 
we must quote for its oddity’s sake. Alto 
voices—which are, as Mr. Phillips remarks, 
very soft, small yvoices—take up their abode, 
he says, as a general rule, in very large 
bodies. With their ‘“‘little, squeaking” 
tones, these singers nevertheless appeared to 
require, strange to say, a most dispropor- 
tionate amount of sustenance, an example of 
which our ex-baritone thus records :— 

When attending the nobleman and gentleman’s 
Catch Club, then held at the Thatched House 
Tavern, St. James’s Street, having myself dined 
previously, I had pleasure to observe what was 
consumed ; and, taking out my pencil, put down 
allour Alto ate and drank during and after dinner. 
Thus ran my mem.:—1l. Plate of oxtail soup; 
2. Plate of mock-turtle ; 3. Turbot and lobster 
sauce; 4. A few smelts; 5. Glass of sherry; 
6. Salmon and lobster sauce; 7. The cup (this 
was a silver goblet filled with beer, wine, nutmeg, 
lemon, &c., &c., extremely good and potent, a great 
favourite at the table, being continually passed up 
and down); 8. Roast beef and Yorkshire pud- 
ding; 9. Glass of Madeira; 10. Mutton pie; 
11. Glass of sherry; 12. Glass of Madeira; 
13. Bottle of soda-water; 14. Two slices saddle of 
mutton and jelly; 15. The cup; 16. Wing of a 
capon, and liver; 17. Glass of Madeira; 18. Mar- 
row-bone and toast; 19. Glass of sherry; 20. 
Marrow pudding; 21. Bottle of soda-water; 
22. Apple tart; 23. Glass of sherry; 24. Cheese 
and biscuits; 25. The cup; 26. Two oranges ; 
27. Glass of port; 28. Ditto sherry; 29. Ditto 
claret; 30. Ditto port; 31. Two oranges; 32. 
Some figs; 33. Glass of sherry; 34. Bottle of 
soda-water, and asly drop of brandy in it—quite 
necessary, I have no doubt. 

The Altos of the period, nevertheless, seemed 
to flourish on the fare, for Knyvyett lived to 
be seventy-eight. 

Mr. Phillips’s position as a vocalist was 
established by his ballad-singing. He has a 
number of pleasant ana about the songs 
which became the favourites of the day, and 
the operas, chiefly by Mr. Balfe, in which 
they appeared. ‘The light of other days,” 
one of this composer’s ‘‘ happiest thoughts,” 
as Mr. Phillips truly says, well-nigh made a 
quarrel between him and Madame Malibran, 
who cried out at a rehearsal, ‘‘ Oh, that is 
beautiful ! I must have it in my part.” The 
wise baritone, however, would not give it up. 
Of his greatcontemporary Mr. Phillips says :— 

Malibran was undoubtedly the greatest singer 
that lived in my time. Her mind, her energy, 


her register of voice amazing. She had the lower 








word. He is never happier than when he is 
pouring out cordial praise of old friends, and 
* Actors were mentioned in plete abate in Convocation 
the too Chirvatine lenguaee Ni the 








range of the contralto, with the highest compass 


| of the soprano, and a conception of her subject | 
| truly wonderful. In fine, she was a prodigious 
| genius, possessed of marvellous power, and of an | 


feelings 


intellect that rarely falls to the lot of any human 
being. 

Here is another rehearsal-scene which is 
amusing enough. Mr. Phillips chose to think 
that a particularly effective way of singing a 
certain scena, ‘‘ en time has bereft thee,” 
would be to do it sitting in an arm-chair. 

Mr. Bunn and others, however, “ declared that, if 


her knowledge of languages, were surprising, and | 


I should be laughed at, pelted, and destroy the 
opera! Such a thing, they said, was never done 
before, and must not be risked now. I had made 
up my mind, declared I would do it, or not appear 
in the opera. ‘Very well,’ said Bunn, throwin 
open his arms; ‘then ifs all over with us.’ 
laughed, and said, ‘Your fortunes are made.’ 
Foaming with rage, he came up to me, and said, 
‘Did you ever hear a man sing a scena in an 
arm-chair?’ ‘Yes,’ I replied, ‘once in bed!’ 
That settled the question. I stuck to my deter- 
mination, did it, and achieved one of my greatest 
successes.” 

A scena in bed!—what an exquisitely 
ludicrous idea! But, to be made to laugh, 
let the reader turn to the examination of 
Tom Cooke in the great copyright trial con- 
cerning the ‘“‘ Old English Gentleman.” A 
delightful creature, by all accounts, this 
Tom must have been; his behaviour in 
the witness-box is an anticipation in real life 
of Sam Weller. Here, for instance, is a 
neat touch. The controverted tune is ordered 
to be tried in court ; a-fiddle is brought ; and 
the witness is ordered to play it. 

Mr. Cooke played it slowly and deliberately 
through. 

Judge.—Is that all? 

Tom.—It is, my lord. 

Judge.—Well, that appears to be very simple 
and easy. 

Tom (holding out the bow and violin.) —It is ; 
will your lordship try it? 

Inextinguishable laughter, of course, from 
the whole court. But we might go on to any 
length quoting oddities from these volumes ; 
and, besides oddities, they contain much 
that is really interesting in the way of con- 
tributions to the musical history of the last 
ee Braham, Bochsa, Balfe, Bar- 
nett, Miss Paton, John Wilson the Scotch 
vocalist, Bishop, Bartleman, Lindley, the 
Novellos, Spohr, Mendelssohn, and many 
more, all pass at various times across the 
scene of Mr. Phillips’s sketchy recollec- 
tions. Here are two bits worth extracting, 
showing 

What Mendelssohn thought of Handel.—I shall 
ever remember a conversation I had with Dr. 
Mendelssohn one evening after the performance 
of his “ St. Paul.”” When I was complimenting him 
on the work he had written, he replied, in his hasty, 
nervous way, “ Thank you! thank you! if I could 
once write a chorus equal to Handel’s, I should be 
content.” 
and— 

What Mr. Phillips thinks of Mendelssohn.—It 
is impossible adequately to express by words the 
beauty and purity of his character, whether in his 
family circle or in relation to his professional 
brethren. He was a man without envy, without 
pride, almost without ambition, and in his home | 
the soul of cheerfulness and affection. I look 
back upou my acquaintance with him as one of 
the brightest spots in my existence. 

We knew this full well before ; but every 
fresh testimony to the nobleness of a noble 
nature is worth having. R. B. L. 








MR. GOLDWIN SMITH ON SOUTHERN 
INDEPENDENCE. 


Letter to a Whig Member of the Southern 
Independence Association. By Goldwin Smith. 
(Macmillan & Co.) 

byes are many probably who find it hard 

toconceive what is the courseof reasoning 
which has led Mr. Goldwin Smith, a brilliant 
writer and a'Professor of History, to avow 
his pathy with a cause which the mass 
of other educated Englishmen have 
edhe By stiri OPE se y of 
gentlemen. His pamphlet will probabl 
make few converts to his views; for by this 





_ American question. 





Isat in that chair and sang any portion of my scena, 


5 


time most persons have taken side on the 
But it may do some- 
thing to make intelligible to the public the 
of the small, —— by no means 


insignificant, minority who share the opinions 


| of the Oxford professor. Persons, at any rate, 


who care to understand even those feelings 
with which they do not thize will find 
in this pamphlet the best of answers to the 
question so often put to Whigs who are not 
members of the Southern Independence 
Association—‘‘ Why do you sympathize with 
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the North?’ Mr. Goldwin Smith thus 
answers this inquiry :— 

My reason for feeling a deep interest in the 

ican commonw is that, sporti by the 
bounty of nature and the lavish fertility of a virgin 
world, but partly also, I think, by mstitutions, 
especially by those regulating the distribution of 
land, by the thorough diffusion of popular education 
- ..+.. the poverty of the masses has been, to a 
great extent, removed..... The American Go- 
vernment has, in part at least, solved the great 
problem for humanity. The full rights of citizen- 
ship have beeu conferred upon a whole people—a 
real community been called into being; and yet order 
and property are, as the rapid increase of wealth 
proved, at least tolerably secure. 

These words give, as it were, the key-note 
of Mr. Goldwin Smith’s pamphlet, and fairly 
represent the main ground of the interest 
felt by him and other earnest Liberals in the 
success of the North. He is, nevertheless, 
fully aware of the allegations by which the 
mass of Englishmen justify their dislike and 
contempt for the free States; and the greater 
part of his pamphlet is occupied in meeting 
the current arguments against the North. 

Some of these have been disposed of by 
the course of events. No one, for example, 
will now twit the Northern soldiers with 
cowardice; and writers who were so merry 
some time back because Bull Run did not 
produce the regulation amount of slaughter 
now stand aghast at the profusion with which 
human blood is being poured forth in Vir- 
ginia. Even on this point the writer of the 
letter has made some noteworthy remarks ; 
and, though the courage of American soldiers 
is now beyond dispute, students of history 
mer well feel interest in the comparison of 
Bull Run to Edge Hill, ‘‘ when one wing 
of the Parliamentary army galloped off the 
field without striking a blow; and, though 
the battle began on an autumn afternoon, 
runaways, and not only common soldiers, 
but officers of rank, were in Saint Albans 
before dark.” 

It is still a received article of general belief 


‘that this civil war has been, on the side of 


the North, carried on with a savageness 
beyond the savageness of most civil contests. 
This notion must surely seem exaggerated to 
a generation which can hardly have forgotten 
the Hungarian rebellion of 1848 and 1849, 
and can see before its eyes the means by 
which revolt is suppressed in Poland; but 
Mr. Goldwin Smith, as Professor of History, 
confidently asserts that the ‘‘ civil war has 
so far been, on the part of the North, without 
exception the most humane in history,” and 
reminds his readers that ‘‘ we scarcely need a 
better proof of this fact than the perpetual 
harping on the proclamation of Butler, which, 
after all, was only words, and would have 
been soon forgotten in the presence of very 
bloody deeds.”’ 

_ The Whig, however, to whom the letter 
is addressed would probably be inclined to 
defend his position by alleging that the 
Federal Government is destroying the liberty 
of America. An English Liberal may well de- 
test the war which is accustoming republicans 
to hold freedom cheap. His correspondent 
is as ready to defend the Federal Government 
from the charge of tyranny as from the 
ae esis, He asserts that, 
** generally ing, personal liberty has 
been secured to a degree unequalled in so 
fearful an extremity; to a greater degree 
than it was under Pitt, and to as great a 
cares, $0 ny tee least, as it is now under 
the Italian Government.” 


If neither the Whigs, to whom Mr. Goldwin 


Smith addresses his letter, nor other ardent 


ny, with the Southern Confederacy 
are a be much affected by even this 
most brilliant apology for the North, some 


few ns may at any rate be so far influ- 
enoed by. his arguments as to feel that, in the 
conflict between North and South, it is 
possible for educated and able men to sym- 
pathize with the Federalists on the ground 
of a belief ‘‘that this community of 
labour bears in it, with all its faults, some- 
thing not uncared for in the councils of 
ne. and which Providence will not 





LAST LABOURS. 


Bernard Marsh. A Novel. By the late G. P. R. 
James. Two Volumes. (Bentley.) 


Geraldine Maynard ; or, the Abduction. A Tale 
of the Days of Shakspeare. By Captain 
Curling. Three Volumes. (Skeet.) 

ERE are the last labours of two novelists 

of note—one holding a high rank 
among writers of fiction, and enjoying 
during the greater portion of his hfe an 
extensive popularity. Of late years we had 
not seen much of Mr. James in print, and 
his official position in a foreign country with- 
drew him personally from the fields of litera- 

ture. Twenty or thirty years ago he was a 

conspicuous man, and, in a bird’s-eye view 

of fictitious edifices, his works ‘‘ stood out ” 
like St. Paul’s Cathedral or the Palace of 

Westminster in a representation of London. 

But times changed, and men changed with 

them, and novelists changed more than most 

men. For the last fifteen years or so a novel 
of Mr. James’s must have felt—if novels 
could feel—like Rip van Winkle coming out 
of the mountain. It would not recognise its 
former readers, and its former readers would 
scarcely recognise it. Some were dead ; some 
had grown too old fortheformer charm; some, 
without waiting for the influence of time, 
had wilfully changed their tastes. Who 
could faney that middle-aged gentleman, 
addicted to political economy, and lightening 
his leisure only with an occasional magazine, 
to be the hot youth who used to devour our 
author in earlier days and fire his imagina- 
tion with tales of knights and castles and 
tournaments and hard-fought fields — of 
heroic deeds and lovely ladies to reward 
them? Who could recognise, in the agree- 
ably middle-aged person whom you took 
down to dinner last night, and who so 
charmed you with her estimate of Kingsley, 
the delightfully dreamy young thing of 
seventeen, who, in the year 1840, used to 
get the same novels by stealth, and blush to 
find them interesting? And, while Mr. 

James’s old generation was falling off, he 

had no new one to supply its place. 

The coming men and women would have 

nothing to do with the old conventional 

school of fiction. A kind of Naturalism—a 

Pre-Raphaelitism of fiction—became the order 

of the day; and this has of late been succeeded 

by the ‘sensation’ school, which will 
engross public attention by its glare until 
it burns itself out. So it is that our author’s 
fame has for many years been fed chiefly by 
those of his former admirers who have hap- 
pened neither to die nor to change their 
minds: by the general public he has been 
somewhat neglected. Yet there is a great 
deal to be said for Mr. James, and we con- 
fess to having read his last work with far 
greater pleasure than we read many more 
pretentious and more popular performances. 
A well-known purveying firm advertises of 
its pickles that, although not so brilliant in 
colour as those of some other makers, they 
possess compensating advantages in not sub- 
jecting the consumer to a process of slow poi- 
soning. This is precisely the merit that may 
be claimed for Mr, James’s novels; and the ab- 
sence of brilliancy, it should be remembered, 
detracts not at all from the taste. Even for 
the sheer amusement of the thing we would 
rather read ‘‘ Bernard Marsh ”—though it is 
one of the weakest efforts of the author, and, 
perhaps, the least effective of his works—than 
struggle through an ordinary novel of the 

‘“‘sensation”’ school. Not that there can be the 

smallest objection to ‘ sensation ” in itself. 

To inyest a work with strong interest is, at 

least, a fault on the right side; and an age 

must be very hypocritical which could con- 
demn any class of fiction on account of its 
forcible effects. The sin is in the sacrifice of 
truth and nature to those effects, and making 
them out of such monstrous materials as to 
pace them beyond the pale of sane reading. 
‘or Mr. James it must be said that he wrote 
like a srehiemen and a scholar, abounded in ! 
peoeannege escription, was altogether an 
admirable narrator, and that the wa rot of 





his works have at least one quality which a | 
6 


| novel should have—that of keenly interesting | 


the reader. And these effects are, moreover, 
roduced without any departure from such 

Fall things as high principle, good feeling, 

and sound sense. 

The scene of ‘‘ Bernard Marsh” varies 
between France and England ; the time is a 
fayourite one of the author—the Civil War. 
Some English exiles resident in [Franco 
co-operate with the hero—who is, in reality, 
a certain nobleman, called in the novel the 
Earl of Dartmoor—in the final struggle at 
Worcester. The adventures of the party— 
which includes several ladies, of course—give 
occasion for a great deal of vigorous deserip- 
tion; and the reader is quite enough impressed 
with the reality of the characters to be very 
glad when they all get out of their difficulties. 
Bernard Marsh himself—a sketch from his- 
tory—is admirably drawn; and the author 
is candid enough to tell us that he took some 
pains to produce the result. 

‘‘Geraldine Maynard” has some charac- 
teristics in common with ‘‘ Bernard Marsh ;”’ 
but it is far less finished ; and the death of the 
author, indeed, occurred before he could pro- 
perly revise the sheets for the press. The 
story is little more than a series of pictures— 
very sketchy and tinted in bright transparent 
colours, so that the effect of the whole is 
about as real as that of a painted-glass 
window. ‘The book is rather a short one for 
a three-volume novel; but there is no want 
of action, which goes at railroad pace, and 
yet allows time for portraits of most of the 
great personages of the day. The story is 
simple enough — consisting mainly of the 
attempts of that unpleasant historical indi- 
vidual Lord Rich to obtain possession of 
Geraldine, a most charming young lady who 
is supposed to be a miller’s daughter, but 
who proves to be the niece of the Earl of 
Desmond, but on bad terms with the family ; 
so that, when she escapes to Ireland and falls 
into his power, her relationship is no protec- 
tion against the vow which he has made to 
spare nobody who is even half English. She 
is accordingly condemned, with two com- 
panions, to be beheaded ; and the story 
would doubtless have had a very distress- 
ing termination but for the arrival of the 
renowned Kelly of Moriarty, who burns 
down the castle and takes off the head 
of Desmond, his determined enemy. It is 
recorded in history that Kelly sent the head 
as an acceptable present to Queen Elizabeth, 
but we are indebted to Captain Curling for 
the information that the interesting relic was 
brought over by his heroine and her two 
friends—one a persecuted Roman Catholic, 
and the other a pirate who has seen better 
days. The central figure in the work is no 
less a person than William Shakespeare, 
He protects Geraldine throughout, and always 
turns up when he is most wanted, like Mr. 
Fechter in ‘‘ The Duke’s Motto.” So little 
is known of the original that there is, of 
course, plenty of room left for the imagina- 
tion in the filling-up of the character. We are 
not at all surprised, therefore, to find the 
poet such an ‘‘ admirable Crichton”’ as he is 
represented. Nobody, in fact, can beat him at 
anything. When Geraldine is attacked in a 
house where she has sought refuge, by 
the myrmidons of Lord Rich, the poet takes 
measures of defence such as you might 
pt from an engineer officer of remark- 
able professional ability. And, when he has 
drawn the besiegers into an assailable place, 
he kills three of them off his own weapoa, and 
seares the rest to flight. Whatever he does it 
is with the same result. He is a first-rate 
horseman as well as a first-rate shot; he 
baffles all his enemies in intrigue; and he 
has still leisure for writing poetry which he 
and the other characters are always quoting, 
besides leaving scraps of it about whi 
are duly produced in the book. He is, more- 
over, & most brilliant converser; and we 
have a glowing account of one of his nights 
at the ‘‘ Mermaid,” which would have been 
more complete, however, if we had been told 
what he said. He writes the ‘‘ Merry Wives 
of Windsor” in the course of the work, and 
makes the original cast in the reader’s 
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presence. We have admission, too, to the first 
representation, and the advantage of knowing 

t the Queen thought of it. The Queen, 
it may be here added, makes a prominent 
appearance in these pages. Her love-makings 
and her jealousies are plainly pictured, albeit 
without much suggestion of scandal; her 
vanity and imperiousness are conscientiously 
rendered; and we have plenty of graphic 
touches relating to such mattersas herred wigs 
and her toothache. We are kindly taken by 
her Majesty to consult Dr. Dee respecting 
this malady; and Dr. Dee is met with upon 
other oecasions, as, indeed, are nearly all the 
people of note who had anything to do with the 
period. Burleigh, Leicester, Sidney, Wal- 
singham, Raleigh, and the rest are all there ; 
and they talk as familiarly in our hearing as 
if they had known us all their lives. We are 
witnesses to the breaking-off of the engage- 
ment between Sir Philip and Lady Penelope 
Devereux; and, in a quarrel with Lord Rich 
upon the subject, Shakespeare interferes most 
opportunely on behalf of his brother poet. 
The illustrations of the time, indeed, are 
endless, are dashed in with very creditable 
courage, and render the book decidedly read- 
able, notwithstanding occasional extrava- 
gances, ani tho steady determination of the 
writer not to pander to probabilities. Captain 
Curling was the author of several effective 
works ; and his admirers will, doubtless, find 
the present performance acceptable, apart 
from the peculiar interest attaching to it. 
The book is certainly not a dull one, and 
through so rapid a succession of scenes the 
most impatient reader may follow without 


fatigue. S. L. B. 
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A TOURIST IN NORWAY. 


Norway: the Road and the Fell, By Charles 
Elton, late Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
(J. H. and J. Parker.) 

. ELTON informs us, in the Advertise- 
ment which he has prefixed to his 

volume of travels, that it was written with a 

double purpose: ‘‘ to amuse and assist those 

who travel in Central Norway, by practical 
advice and information about places through 
which they too often pass without asking 

uestions ; and, on the other hand, to give a 
sketch of the habits and opinions of the Nor- 
wegians to those who have not visited their 
country.” ‘Two summers spent in rambling 
through the wildest and most picturesque 
portions of Norway have enabled the writer 
to carry out both his intentions successfully. 

Without claiming a closer acquaintance with 

the history or physical geography of the 

country than can be obtained from easily 
accessible books and a tour or two where 
plenty of tourists have been before and since, 

Mr. Elton has contrived to insert among the 

aceounts of his travels a good deal of chat 

about the legends and superstitions of the 

Norsemen, especially pleasant to read while 

one is, at least in imagination, on the spots 

which have given birth to, and are in turn 
immortalized by, these same ancient stories. 

With these uncouth marvels of Scandinavian 

mythology are interspersed the living forms 

of brightly -dressed peasants, Norwegian 
students trayelling for botanic purposes, : 
reindeer hunters, dairymaids calling their 
cattle home at evening among the valleys, 
landlords who talk English after the manner of 

Captain Marryat’s nautical heroes, and many 

other things equally life-like and amusing. 

From Christiania across the Fille Fjeld to | 

Leirdal and the Sogue Fjord—that is to say, 

right across the broadest bit of Norway, 

where, with its bisecting ridge of mountains, 
it bulges to the south and looks towards the 
east coast of Scotland —is the first tour 
described in the volume before us. So far, 
we ry age ne accommodations 
are suificien y good t ladies may go with 
comfort through some of the pow Aa and 
most characteristic scenery in the country, 


stopping for rest and refreshment at certain 
stations on the way; which stations, with 
their inns and other means of lodging, are | 
arranged in a list, with criticisms as to their | 
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author for ensuring the pleasantest possible 
travelling in these still unfrequented parts. 

From n, a picturesque trading-town 
of some importance on the east coast of Nor- 
way, our traveller—this time alone—his pipe 
lighted and his knapsack strapped to his 
shoulders, once more starts on his journey 
to the fells. We are very soon amo 
grand, gloomy scenery of the Dale Fjord and 
the island of Osteréen, where the waterfalls 
are shooting over the cliffs in all directions ; 
and at night-time we pay the penalty. which 
is usual for haying too much hungered after 
the beautiful in nature, of being put in a bed 
from which one is glad to escape in two 
minutes to sleep on the table, wrapped in a 
macintosh, with a knapsack for a pillow. 
Nor can the trials of the tourist be considered 
at an end when he awakes from this extem- 
pore couch to perform his scanty toilet in the 
presence of a group of admiring children 
who gaze at him from the doorway. 

Wild and magnificent scenery by day, and 
wretched accommodation by night, with but 
few interstices of comfortable rest and whole- 
some meals—these, in brief, are the charac- 
teristics of a Norwegian tour, as gathered 
from the pages of Mr. Elton’s volume. The 
great and undeniable charm which these 
mountainous regions possess for tourists con- 
sists, doubtless, in the advantages they offer 
to sportsmen, and especially deer-stalkers. 
A walk over the Lang Fjeld, with splendid 
views, in search of reindeer, till at length, 
beside a lake at the foot of a glorious snow- 
mountain, a herd of about sixty reindeer are 
observed—one buck, with large branching 
antlers, standing as sentinel while the others 
are grazing among the light-coloured does 
and yellow fawns—such a sight greeted our 
author’s eyes once on a time as, in company 
with a Norwegian reindeer hunter, Bjukna 
by name, he crouched beneath a flat stone, 
waiting to fire. But, with more honesty than 
is displayed by most travellers who carry 
guns, Mr. Elton confesses frankly that he 
never once had the good luck to bring down 
a deer. 

Among the natives whom Mr. Elton 
especially introduces to our notice, this 
Bjukna is, perhaps, the most interesting. 


Towards evening the landlord came back with a 
fine-looking man, whom he introduced as Ole 
Olesen Bjukna the hunter. He was my com- 
panion for about a week, and was one of the 
pleasantest and most intelligent men whom I had 
the good fortune to meet in Norway. No infor- 
mation came amiss to him, and his questions 
(when he was enco to talk) were often 
about English politics, the Armstrong guns, iron- 
plated ships, and such like topics, which I had 
not expected a Norwegian reindeer-hunter to care 
much about. One finds, however, that the lowest 
classes here take an interest in England and her 
doings. 

Here is another amusing glimpse of native 
character :— 


The landlord was an original in his way. He 
taught himself English by reading “ Jacob Faith- 
ful” in the long winter evenings, and it was odd 
to hear a real person talk somewhat in the style of 
Captain Marryat’s nautical heroes. I have heard 
that the Danes are more fond of Marryat’s books 


that they had entered the remote Norwegian yal- 
leys. Halvérsen’s la e@ was corrected and 
rendered less special and technical by constant | 
study of the American papers which I mentioned. | 


is surprising ; and I have often been puzzled in 
my geography before some Norseman discoursing 
glibly of the most out-of-the-world states and 
territories. They seem also to possess a special 
talent for learning English. It is not very un- 
common to find boys teaching themselves our 
language by listening to the travellers whose 
horses they drive, and by asking each person to 
contribute a mite to his little store of English 
words. The girl at Maristuen, and her cousin Ole 
at Nystuen, are both examples of this industrious 
and clever sort who have been their own tutors, 
Halvérsen’s chief wish in accompanying travellers . 
is to learn something by talking English to them, 
and he is therefore quite content with very mode- 
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was to have had still less, and I was to pay for his 
food; but the charge was so exorbitant at the first 
place where we slept that he begged to find his 
own food and have a little more pay. He almost 
cried at the idea of my being so grossly cheated, 
That, however, is such a rare occurrence in this 
country that one does not mind it now and then 
for a % dona 
Among the many delightful bits of mountain 
travel and adventure, written by no means 
for effect, but with the simple and hearty 
wish to make the goaien porns in what 
the author himself so thoroughly enjoyed, 
may be selected the following :— 


We went up the Agersdals Fjeld after break- 
fast, in the hope of finding some deer at last, and 
in the certainty of a fine prospect. Our course 
lay across a large patch of veritable red snow, 
The colour was not very brilliant, but unmistak- 
able even at a little distance. It appeared to be 
caused by the presence of very minute plants or 
seeds. Just by the waterfall the dog put upa 
fine old blackcock, the only one I saw for a long 
time, though with a setter there ought not to be 
any difficulty in finding a few. We had the 
pleasure of seeing two bucks going in the right 
direction, and followed them for some hours, 
though a touch of neuralgia took away most of my 
pleasure in the chase. As a matter of course, we 
never got up to them, and could not stay out on 
the fjeld that night, from my twisting my ankle 
in coming down the side of Stor Hi, a peak from 
which I had a view which repaid all our troubles. 
There was not much snow on it; but it was hard 
work climbing over the round pebbles and boulders 
which composed its side. We could not see 
Romsdal, which was hidden by the neighbouring 
Briste Fjeld; but beyond extended the peaks, 
pinnacles, and horns of the Lang Fjeld: far awa. 
we could distinguish the cones of the Ymes Fjeld, 
and to the east Sneehattan crowned the long black 
Dovre range. The coast hills opened here and 
there enough to show silver strips of pers alto- 
gether it was a view hard to find out of Norway— 
gloomy, grand, and melancholy. On the other 
side was a long snow-field, down which we glis- 
saded ; and here I unfortunately twisted my ankle. 
I managed to hobble down the sides of the hill to 
a farm called Branli, where we demanded hospi- 
tality, which was responded to by ushering us 
into a splendid blue-painted guest-room, in w 
a ragodt of reindeer was served up in half-an-hour, 
during which the farmer smoked a pipe with me. 
They were very kind, and made us both extremely 
comfortable for the night, refusing all payment in 
the morning. The matter being at last arranged 
by tipping the children and the pige the proper 
amount, we started in a stol-kjerre (springless 
cart) back to Mélmen, where I took leave of 
Bjukna, and delivered back the rifle which I had 
borrowed. I did not see him again, though I 
called at his house in Holseth on my return 
journey ; his wife told me that he was so irritated 
by our bad luck that he had gone for a long expe- 
dition after a herd of deer, of which he got six, as 
I heard afterwards. 

Across the most mountainous portion of 
Norway, and southwards again by the 
Midsen Lake, our author finds his way, 
with all sorts of adventures, ex route to 
Christiania, and so home by Hull. Another 
tour is briefly deseribed, at the close of which 
the author declares himself more 
with a second summer among the fells than 
with the first; and, if each succeeding tour 
shall bring us as charming an account of 
itself, bn be glad to ny “ Mr. Elton 
being abroad again, among the Norwegian 
fells or elsewhere. 








CAPTAIN BULGER’S SPORTING 
EXPEDITIONS. 


Leaves from the Records of the St. Hubert’s 
Club ; or, Reminiscences of Sporting Ezpedi- 
tions in Many Lands. By George E. Bulger, 
F.L.S., Oapt. 10th Regiment. (LL. Booth.) 
AD will be the time when stern utili- 
tarianism shall have conquered the whole 
earth—when all the coloured races of man 
shall have been swept away, and only the 
dull, monotonous white left ; when all forests 
shall be cut down, all marshes drained, and 
all wild-flowers uprooted as weeds ; the wild 
boasts of the field and the fowls of 48 
air destroyed as noxious vermin, an 
flora of the whole world reduced to base 
domestic cereals, with perhaps a trifle of 
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turnip or beet, and its fauna to man, sheep, 
cattle, and cocks and hens, with possibly a 
turkey or two, or a few tame pheasants in a 
coop in the savage recesses of the walled 
en of some bigoted old Conserva- 
tive of the time. Ay! not even the horse 
left—his place being supplied by. cogs and 
coals and electric sparks! To this we shall 
surely come unless the so-called barbarian 
races of mankind save us from it by bursting 
their boundaries, and, sweeping away our 
civilization as they have done before, let the 
world lie fallow for a time, to prepare it for a 
higher race and better sporting. What 
would have become of all the glorious ‘‘ big 
game” of India had civilization been per- 
mitted to proceed unchecked ? — if, by the 
incursion of wild and warlike tribes from 
the North, fertile fields had not been changed 
into jungles, irrigated lands been permitted 
tomoisten into morasses from the neglect 
of tanks and canals, the destruction or 
disarmament of the population giving the 
tiger and the bear breeding time ? 
eanwhile from east and west and south 
and north come the despatches of that army 
of sportsmen which the drop of savage blood 
remaining in us, in spite of all our boasted 
civilization, sends adventuring into every 
uarter of the globe. And right pleasant 
& tches they are to read, with the rustle 
of the forest leaves and the fresh murmur of 
the wild running streams still about them. 
Though professing merely to deal with sub- 
jects which the graver sort rg consider 
trivial, yet there is something to be learned 
from the slightest of them. 

The chronicles of the St. Hubert’s Club 
are rather ‘‘ thin,” and contain but little that 
is new or | omy interesting; and we 
regret much that its compilers have not de- 
scended more into detail and description re- 
garding the fish and fishing of that angler’s 
Fe «cote Lake of the Thousand Isles; ”’ 

ut they are pleasant reading for an idle 
hour. The following description of ‘‘ moose- 


‘valling”’—the art by which the bull-moose 


is betrayed through the medium of his affec- 
tions and a cone of birch-bark—is a good 
specimen of Captain Bulger’s descriptive 
power; and the meeting of the two moose— 
or, as the American young lady said they 
should be called plurally, ‘‘ mice’’—must 
have been a sight to stir the heart under 
one’s ribs :— 

I ascended my tree quickly, and in about five 
minutes afterwards I heard a low whistle to my 
right. This I knew was Ashbrook’s signal, and I 
listened intently for Pierre’s answering moose- 
call. There was some little delay, and I thought 
it would never come. The silence and utter 
wildness of the whole place, together with the 
anticipations I had formed of enormous creatures 
prowling through that lonely forest, and answer- 

to the imitations of their call, had excited my 
feelings wonderfully, and I grew quite nervous 
with expectation. At last, after what appeared to 
me to have been an interminable length of time, I 
heard a sort of snorting noise some distance from 
me, and then came a long, plaintive wail, which 
certainly did not seem like any sound produced 
by human means. It was an imitation of the 
call of a cow-moose, and, though not of particular 
loudness, was so borne along by the echoes of the 
woods as to be audible at a ese distance. In a 
moment or two it died away, however, and then all 
was again silence—a silence of such intensity that 
the slightest sound would have been a source of 
positive relief to my aching nerves; but even the 
wind had completely sunk to rest, and the forest 
was still and lonely as the grave. Another call 
soon succeeded, and was again followed by the 
profound and solemn quiet of a sleeping world. 
After a pause of a few moments, during which 
the pai stillness of the wilderness remained 
unbroken, Pierre his imitation of the 
moose-call; and this time a strange startling 
answer crashed upon our listening ears. It was a 
terrific roar that reverberated through the arches 
of the forest like a peal of thunder. Another in- 
stant and a second appalling cry rent the air of 
the calm autumn night in an opposite direction ; 
and then we knew that two fierce bulls at least 
had been attracted by Pierre’s performances, and 
 sapese tefeer were the notes of defiancewhich 
urled against one another through the silent 
woods. Tas ball Weed ence teat WA Potoures toh 





moose-call ; and again and again was he answered 
in those startling tones which excited us beyond 
comprehension. For my part, I could see nothing; 
and the suspense was something fearful, as I sat 
up in my perch, waiting with the utmost anxiety 
for what was nextto come. ll at once there was 
a crashing amongst ‘the bushes beneath, and a 
mighty animal rushed out into the moonlight 
with a roar that seemed to shake the very earth. 
He lowered his gigantic head, surmounted by a 
tremendous pair of antlers, and struck his fore- 
feet savagely against the ground in the excess of 
his fearful passion ; but, as he did so, with a shrill 
whistle and another terrific roar, a second noble 
bull appeared from the opposite side, and imme- 
diately these two enormous champions of the 
woods closed in deadly strife. Neither of the 
furious combatants was more than fifteen yards 
from where I was sitting; but the whole affair 
was so astonishing and so unexpected that I quite 
forgot I was placed there to shoot; and I sat 
gazing like one entranced upon the savage fight 
beneath me. Some few minutes elapsed, during 
which the two huge animals maintained their fierce 
conflict, when the sound of a shot from one of the 
trees on my right brought to mind the purpose of 
our expedition ; and, as one of the gigantic brutes 
rolled over on the ground, pierced by the bullet 
which had just been fired, I raised my rifle to my 
shoulder and took a steady aim at the other. He 
seemed to think that something he had done had 
overthrown his adverary, for, instead of retreating, 
he rushed at his now prostrate foe, and began 
goring him dreadfully. At this crisis I fired, and 
had the satisfaction of hearing both my bullets 
tell against his mighty carcass. For a single 
moment he stood as if stupefied, and then quietly 
fell over on his side. 

Captain Bulger’s book might very fairly 
have borne the title of ‘‘ Notes on Sporting 
and Natural History,” for a considerable 
portion of it is taken up by footnotes of por- 
tentous depth and length, and that not only 
in a single tier, but occasionally in a regular 
double battery, most distressing to the reader, 
who finds his eye twitched away per force 
from the story to the bottom of the page. It 
is really as tormenting as one of those terrible 
editions of Shakespeare ‘‘ with notes and 
emendations.” Notes are very good things 
in their way; and, in these days of cosmo- 
politan sporting, some explanation of strange 
terms and the scientific names of animals are 
most necessary : but they are always better 
put away in an appendix, where those who 
want them may look for them; and, more- 
over, we hardly require extracts from All the 
Year Round to inform us what Latakia 
tobacco is, or from graver works to tell us 
the scientific name of the common trout. 








‘BLYTHE HOUSE” AND OTHER 
TALES. 


Blythe House. ByR.F.H. (Virtue Brothers.) 

Hamilton Graeme; or, the Fourth Generation. 
By the Author of “‘ Kind Words to my Cottage 
Friends.” (Macintosh.) 


A Change and Many a Change. (Hatchard & Co.) 


LYTHE HOUSE, the ancient dwelling of 

a middle-aged physician, Dr. Adam 
Blank, and his maiden sister Millicent, is 
situated somewhere in the neighbourhood of 
Kew and Chiswick, and, besides its ‘‘haunted 
room”—to which, however, no ghost is 
attached —has a legend or two to preserve 
its claim to respect. ‘A cottage had been 
built at the end of the long garden by the 
old Count de Puisaye, the Bisset possessor, 
for the occasional residence of his wife. He, 
we were told, married his cook, and she being, 
of course, an illiterate person, and a yery 
bad-tempered one into the bargain, the 
‘domestic jars’ were said to have been 
something fearful. Whenever she put her- 
self into one of her grand rages the count 
used to send her down to the cottage, and 
make her stay there for three and four days 
atatime. When he thought she had remained 
away long enough, he rang a bell which he 
had had hung on the sendin wall, close to 
the cottage, for the purpose—the handle of 
the long wire being near to the house—and 
thus summoned home his now penitent wife.” 
Legends of a less grave character were not 
wanting to heighten the mysterious charm of 
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the doctor’s home. There were loose panels, 
near large chimney-pieces, through which 
King Charles had crept ; snug hiding-places 
from Parliamentarian invaders; subterranean 
passages revealing odds and ends of ‘‘ bones” 
and a vaulted roof of finely-wrought brick- 
work: but, the chasm emitting such “foul 
vapours” that ‘‘everybody in the house 
caught cold and sore throats,” the hole 
‘‘was closed again, and no further discovery 
effected.” This romantic frame does not 
enclose a romantic story, nor even a sensa- 
tional tale, though we anticipated that 
mystery and a little pleasant excitement 
awaited us on taking up the book, as the 
doctor commences with an incident of goodly 
promise, saying, ‘‘ The first time I saw her 
she was lying asleep on one of the narrow 
little beds in a ward of a large London 
hospital. The Sister who accompanied me 
in my round of visits explained that ‘the 
case’ had been brought in late on the pre- 
vious evening; and, as she said this, she 
reached me down the card which hung at the 
bed’s head, from which I learned that the 
fair young girl before me was named Ida 
Bernstein, and that she was suffering from a 
broken leg.” Dr. Adam Blank, having 
ascertained that his patient is the orphan 
child of an Austrian Count Bernstein and an 
English lady of the name of Maurice, whose 
brother, Sir Anthony Maurice, had once 
been engaged to Millicent, entertains so deep 
a compassion for the young girl’s friendless 
condition that, with his sister’s consent, a 
home is offered to Ida Bernstein at Blythe 
House. ‘This is gratefully accepted; and 
the doctor, after many doubts and fears on 
account of his age, falls in love with his 
ward and, notwithstanding this disparity, 
gains her affections in return, so that a happy 
marriage ensues. 

The story, however, tells of another 
marriage—between two friends of the Blanks 
—which turns out very badly. Deserting her 
husband, madness and death close the career 
of the guilty wife; and the moral of the tale 
—if there be one in this mild recital of the 
routine of the Blank domestic life—consists 
in the doctor’s self-reproaches for his want of 
moral courage when the sad news of Julia 
Mackinnon’s flight is made known to her 
outraged husband. 


Then, for the first time, I had leisure to review 
the share J had had in bringing about the dreadful 
calamity of which we had this evening witnessed 
the first fruits. With a heavy heart I was com- 
pelled to own that, if I had acted an honest and 
manly part when the conviction was first forced 
upon me that Julia really did love Andrew— 
though she struggled against that love—and had 
informed some one—her father or mother, for 
instance—of what I had seen and heard, I might 
have saved the poor young creature from the 
awful sin she had committed, and spared my 
friend all this agony and shame, so much more 
terrible than could possibly have been the pain of 
giving up his beloved one, while yet only his 
affianced—not his married—wife. For fear of a 
little present suffering ; for fear, also, perhaps, of 
meddling in what did not concern me; and for 
fear of causing a possibly unnecessary disquietude 
and suspicion, I had basely stood by and allowed 
Heaven’s pure truth to be glossed over by a 
specious falsehood. It was in vain that I recalled 
to my mind the attempt I had made to win Julia’s 
confidence the last evening of her stay with us 
before her return home for the wedding. I was, 
at the time, but half satisfied with the superficial 
investigation I had pursued, and I now wondered 
how I could have been so blind as to be even half 
satisfied. My duty had been to make a sharp 
scrutiny, deep and cutting, like that of the sur- 
geon’s knife, so as to lay bare the very root of the 
disorder. From this I had weakly shrunk, deterred 
by the writhing of my patient; and the deadly 
corruption that had ensued was the result of my 
faint-hearted neglect. 


Except for this episode, ‘‘ Blythe House” is 
an abode of family comfort, about which it has 
doubtless been pleasant pastime to the author 
to write, chronicling, in a joyous, admiring 
spirit, the sayings and doings of his charm- 
ing wife and most excellent sister Milly. 
But why it should have been written at all, 
except to warn bystanding friends to inter- 
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fere and prevent evil when the fear of it is 
brought before them, is the mystery of the 
book . 


In “‘Hamilton Graeme; or, the Fourth 
Generation,” we have the author’s somewhat 
erroneous interpretation ‘‘of the warning 
given thousands of years ago from Sinai 
set forth with an earnest desire to deter 
arents from entailing the curse which fol- 
ows sin in its consequences, ‘‘even to the 
third and fourth generation.” In the preface 
wo are warned that ‘such accomplishment 
may and does take place every day, and yet 
in no way hinders the full bestowal of loving 
kindness, sunshine, and mercy in its highest 
sense on the heir to a legacy of earthly 
trouble.” The mind, however, revolts from 
the inference as illustrated in the pages 
before us; because restitution honourably 
made, and unmurmuring submission to the 
changes which a father’s crimes have wrought 
in the position of the ruined family, would, 
so to speak, absolve Hamilton Graeme from 
the inheritance of his parent’s guilt. The 
punishment which befalls the hero for the 
crime of another man no way connected with 
the ancestral sin is the result of man’s wrong- 
doing and not the working out of that curse. 
With this protest we may say that Hamil- 
ton Graeme’s character is drawn with care 
and some skill. The details of his convict- 
life are invested with considerable interest ; 
while the sterling value of Edward Montague, 
the conscientious barrister, and the devoted 
love of the brave Ethel, his cousin, for the 
ersecuted exile in Sydney are bright 
sketches which dwell pleasantly on the 
memory. 

‘‘A Change and Many a Change” is the 
title of a little volume telling over again in 
its way the old story :—first, affluence ; 
then, poverty (comparative) ; and then back 
again to an abundance of this world’s goods. 
Cheerful submission to adversity, and grati- 
tude for blessings yet retained, make the 
tale of Fanny’s trials pleasant enough to 
read, though we regret that, in the exuber- 
ance of her youthful gaiety, any girl should 
be betrayed into expressions of which the 
following is a sample :-— 

Fanny nodded her head knowingly and said, 
“T think she has lost herself also: but, never 
mind, she has some one to take care of her, and 
is not ‘a hunprotected female,’ like Connie and I 
were. It is my opinion that some people are in 
love with some people.” And with this wise and 
pithy remark she departed, leaving Beata to 
wonder what she meant. In a few moments 
Lottie returned, accompanied by a young man 
from Longleigh, and was instantly assailed by 
Fanny with the exclamation of “ Would I be 
such a little flirt? No, not for worlds!” 

“Now don’t chaff me,” answered Lottie. “TI 
dare say you are quite as bad.”’ 

“Am I? Well, Connie to-day has been my 
young man; and I'd a great deal rather have her 
than that stupid, insipid Mr. Stone.” 

“He is @ very nice man, and you shan’t say 


“There, there! I don’t want to argue with you. 
Idare say you find him delightfully agreeable, 
charming, and a variety of other adjectives; but, 
you know, ‘what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison :’ so you may keep Mr. Stone for 
me. lLassure youl have not one atom of romance 
in my composition ; so you will find no sympathy 
from me.” 

There is, however, a sunny spirit in the 
writer of this tale, as well as considerable 
descriptive power. 








LIFE AROUND US. 


Holiday Papers. By H Jones, M.A., Incum- 
bent of St. Luke’s, Soho. (Hardwicke.) 


wet is the useof critics if they can read a 
_volume right through without finding 
anything to censure? And who will give 
them credit for honest conviction if t ey 
towed none but unqualified praise on a 
publication they sat down to dissect ? Yet, 
whatever may e thought of us, that is the 
position in which we find ourselves after 
pers en = ones’s delightful book— 
, of about thirty papers, most of 
which had already appeared in a Week, | 








the Leisure Hour, and Chambers’s Journal. | as much as it is worth. They bewail their misfor- 


The papers refer to a variety of subjects, 
and are faithful pictures of every-day life 
and scenes, sketched by one who combines 

eat powers of observation with a genial 

umour and an ample share of common 
sense. We should not take the author to be 
a profound thinker ; or, if he be one, he has 
carefully concealed it in the volume now 
before us; but he is evidently a man who 
does think for himself, and, what is more, 
— the world the benefit of it, even when 

iffering widely from opinions enjoying 

general currency. An elevated Christian 
tone pervades the whole book; but our taste 
is never offended by a wholesale introduction 
of Scriptural quotations, as is the case in so 
many works written by clergymen. And yet 
the author does not shrink from handling 
subjects of a religious nature. Take, for 
instance, the following passage relating to 
spiritual nursing :— 

As no good nurse will scold her patient, so 
no parson who is fit for his post will rebuke the 
sinful suffering soul. He will appeal to that 
spirit divine which is wholly extinguished in 
none, and honestly associate himself with the 
guiltiest both in his prayers and exhortations. 
I need hardly add that he will avoid, like poison, 
any religious dispute by a sick-bed. How would 
you, reader, like a theological argument when you 
were on your back to begin with? If the sick 
man is hard and quarrelsome, he will not be 
softened by a fire of sharp texts. Of all moral 
cruelty none seems to me more devilish than to 
twit the prostrate sufferer with his faults in the 
name of the Lord, and to load with condemna- 
tion him who is already burdened with suffering 
and sin. Love alone—not mere theological love, 
but love in the eye and the voice—can reach, 
convict, and bring comfort to the hardened. But, 
beside the direct application of what may be 
called religious treatment, the spiritual nurse may 
do very much for the mental comfort of the 
sufferer. We may strip the saying “TI was sick 
and ye visited me” of all ecclesiastical and con- 
ventionally religious dress and yet find it deeply 
divine. Spiritual nursing need not involve the 
talking to a sick man about his soul. It may be 
done effectually by the contagion of that God- 
given influence which flows from a good-hearted 
men whose hopeful presence cheers the sad 

eart. 


On reading the volume we have more than 
once caught ourselves approvingly exclaim- 
ing ‘‘ True, very true!” And those who, on 
our recommendation, may take it up will 
probably do the same. See how he meets 
pms question ‘‘How shall we Employ the 

sses ?” 


There is much work, or rather toil, which seems 
inevitable. Who shall digthe coal? Who shall 
stoke the furnace of the steamship? It is all very 
well saying that these are employments beneath 
the dignity of man. But what is to be done with 
the undignified man? If we are to perform no 
brute labour, how shall we employ the asses? 
Had not men better sweep the chimneys and the 
streets than see the only work they can do per- 
formed by a machine, po themselves shut out by 
their incurable defects from the great market of 
labour? Some of them might probably be trained 
to higher manual work, but in the end most will 
be found to have done what they could do. There 
is something very fallacious and productive of 
disappointment in the incentive to rise, set before 
men in the example of such men as George Ste- 
phenson. All can’t rise. Excellence must be 
comparative ; and, though the copy-books say that 
comparisons are odious, we must not forget that 
they are necessary. In fact, Stephenson did not 
so much rise as find his level; he followed his 
true calling, and nothing would have kept him 
down. But, depend upon it, fewer people are 
kept down—except it be by their own leaden 
brains—than they think. Mute, inglorious Mil- 
tons languish because, in spite of their many 
admitted good parts, they lack something which 
the famous possess. Some little defect mars their 
other excellencies. The cannon is complete, all 
but the touch-hole. The balloon would rise: 
there is gas, ballast, and a car ; but there isa hole 
inthe dome. The engine is elaborate, and would 
work, if it were not for the twist in the piston. 
These ambitious fabrics become at last merely 
oiled silk and old iron, and find a price in the 
marine store instead of applause in the world. 
So is it with many men: their labour is valued at 
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tunes ; but so, no doubt, would addled eggs if they 
could speak, which are so like the rest, but so dis- 
honourably inferior. There is some mysterious 
deficiency inside the most gifted failures. While, 
however, we must not be accused of injustice in 
suspecting a vital fault in most of those who 
fail, however hard they labour, there are some 
drawbacks upon the effect of work which can be 
remoyed. There are some industrious fellows, for 
instance, who do nothing because they don’t finish 
up their work as they go along: they unravel as 
much as they weave; they sweep the leaves 
towards the wind. Others exert themselves, but 
make some great omission: they forget the knot 
at the end of the thread; they complain that they 
are condemned to fill a sieve, but, in fact, they 
have forgotten to stop the bunghole. Again, 
many are barren, because they take too long in 
making up their minds: they think too much. 
A loaf baked is better than’ a harvest contem- 
plated. You were within an ace of inventing a 
steam-plough, but your neighbour dug his field. 


Our author has lived much amidst nature ; 
his remarks on flowers, on birds, dogs, and 
other animals, are excellent; and we seldom 
read a description more replete with genuine 

etry than that of his visit to the old country 
ieee, We followed him, step by step, to 
all the nooks and corners endeared by the 
memory of childhood. 

Look, sir! there is nothing to you in that beech- 
tree; but once, I may say, I lived in it for years. 
That is the bough on which we nailed a board for 
a seat, with nails drawn out of the garden-wall— 
blunt, gritty, cast-iron things. But the board 
held on, and the branch flattened itself out beneath 
it, like a boa-constrictor which had swallowed a 
gun-case. I spent many odd hours and half- 
holidays in that tree. Who has not had some 
similar pet retreat, the favourite cliff, the familiar 


«bridge, the bend in the stream, the wood, the 


beach, the cave? Mine was a tree. I invited my 
friends to see me there ; we hauled up capfuls of 
fruit thereto, and were sociable aloft. I remember, 
though, a little boy I knew having a grand lesson 
on greediness in connexion with that same tree ; 
no one set it him. He was not talked to, but 
punished silently by the inexorable law of cause 
and effect, and, I am sure, took a new interest in ~ 
the value of experience. It came about thus :— 
He had been reading the story of Peter Wilkins. 
When the ship, loaded with iron, had become 
quite fixed to the loadstone rock, and he had 
recovered from the first gush of terror, he was 
hungry. The story says that he hunted about 
till he found some cheeses cased in lead; having 
opened one of these with his axe, he “ dined off of 
it,” and felt considerably refreshed. “I should 
think so,” was this boy’s comment (he was nine 
years old)—* I should think so ; no bread, nothing 
but cheese.” 


It would be difficult to state in a few 
words what the scope of the Rey. H. Jones’s 
philosophy really is; and his readers must 
form their own opinion on that point. We 
have chosen the more easy way of giving an 
insight into it by making a few extracts, with 
one more of which, taken from his chapter on 
‘* Association,’’ we conclude our task. 


True wit depends on association. It lies in the 
unexpected aptness of ideas, just as false wit lies 
in odd contrasts or incongruities. False wit is 
very funny. No one can, for example, remember 
the Irishman’s recipe for a cannon, “ Take a long 
hole, and pour some brass round it,” without a 
little spasm of the chuckling apparatus inside us ; 
and yet we see it lacks a lesson, which is part of 
true wit. We will illustrate this by the next 
familiar example which comes to hand in the 
mind. Lord P. is asked why he does not get the 
order of the thistle for Lord Q., and replies : “‘ I’m 
afraid he would eat it.” This old joke is good ; 
but it is more than a joke: it is full of sense as 
well as of humour. 

The ‘‘ Holiday Papers’’ will be a capital 
companion for the sea-side or some quiet 
country place. The chapters are just the right 
length to be mastered at the first leisure 
moment that may present itself. If the 
author, with his descriptive powers, his keen 
eye, ready wit, and genial humour, had 

osen to invent a plot for a novel, and put 
all he has said in the mouth of his heroes 
and heroines, what a much ter circle of 
readers he would have had P sey he will pro- 
bably have in addressing the public in the 
manner here adopted ! 
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LEA ON THE GENUS UNIO. 


Observations on the Genus Unto, together with 
Descriptions of New Species, their Soft Paris 
and Embryonic Forms,in the Family UNIONIDE. 
Read before the Academy of Natural Sciences 
at Philadelphia, and published in their Journal. 
By Isaac Lea, LL.D., President of the Academ 
of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, &e. Wit 
Ten Plates. Vol. X. (Philadelphia; Printed 
for the Author.) 


Unionidae, or Naiades of Lamarck, 
are known in this country as “ fresh- 
water mussels.” They abound in almost 
every river, lake, canal, and large pond 
throughout the world. ‘Their flesh is insipid 
and yalueless to man as an article of food, 
but it forms the chief support of many water- 
fowl and fish. Their habits, as well as the 
nature of their sexual organization and 
embryogeny, are yery curious ; and the pearls 
which some of them produce, and the econo- 
mical uses to which the shells are put, are 
not less worthy of notice; but this is not the 
place for such a theme. Hogsheads full of 
these shells, packed in sawdust, are regularly 
imported from New York to London and 
Liverpool, and find their way into the cabi- 
nets of collectors, being Bar| rized for the 
rgeous hues of their inside lining, which 
isp ays various tints of purple, rose, salmon, 
and silvery-white, blended with an iridescent 
or opaline lustre. Nor are the coloured rays 
which mark the outside of the shells in many 
kinds less beautiful than the nacreous and 
glossy interior, 

Conchology has been much studied in the 
United States for the last half-century. Ac- 
cording to a list recently published by Mr. 

on, there have been ninety-one American 
writers on the subject. Philadelphia appears 
to have been thesporadic centre of this science; 
and it is still cultivated there more than in 
any other part of the United States. Even the 
civil war which has so long raged in this 
unhappy country has not distracted the 
attention of many of its more intelligent 
citizens from the peaceful pursuit of the 
Mollusca, or induced them to meddle with 
ghells of a warlike character. The author of 
the present volume is a veteran conchologist, 
and has since 1827 produced no less than 


110 works, t and small, on this branch 
of Natural History. He has already recorded 
710 species of North American Unionidae; 


and he now announces his intention of de- 
scribing a number of additional species. 
In the Jowrnal de Conchyliologie for 1861 will 
be found a review by Dr. Fischer of the 
** Check-lists of the Shells of North America, 
prepared for the Smithsonian Institution,” 
in which he remarks that the polymorphism 
of the Naiades is a fact so well known and 
universal in Europe that the specific in- 
novations of American zoolo must 
be received with distrust. Another French 
conchologist of great experience (M. Petit 
de la Saussaye) complains in the same 
journal of Dr. Lea haying reduced the 
98 species of Anodonta (or pond-mussel) 
described by French writers to one only; 
and, while submitting on the part of his 
countrymen to this merciless sentence, he 
ventures to think that the same measure 
of justice ought to be dispensed in the case of 
the American ies. He therefore sug- 
areduction of the Transatlantic species 

in @ similar proportion. These criticisms 
roused the in na susceptibilities of our 
author; and, in the Introduction to the volume 
now before us, he attributes the aboye-men- 
tioned suggestion to sheer ignorance, and 
retorts that ‘‘it is unwise in any naturalist 
to hazard a sweeping opinion on a branch of 
a subject with which he is unacquainted.” 
This proposition we do not dispute, although 
it is not couched in the most courteous terms, 
or quite consistent with the usual ‘‘ amoeni- 
tates scientiales A and we will even accept 
all Dr. Lea’s species—and ten times as many 
—when he has satisfactorily shown that the 
differenco of locality, chemical ingredients of 
the water, comparative rapidity of current, 
composition of theriyer-orlake-bed, 

supply of food, and other ces have 





no influence whatever on the external form or 
internal structure of fluviatile shells. Dr. 
Gould—than whom, perhaps, nohigher autho- 
rity exists on the subject of North American 
Invertebrata—says that ‘‘ the teeth on which 
the genera are founded are obseryed to 
dwindle from the greatest number and fullest 
development in such a continued series, until 
they wholly vanish, as to lead to the belief 
that all the Naiades might be reduced to 
a single genus.” Are not species amenable 
to the same laws of classification as genera ? 
We have only in the British Isles five species 
of Unionide—viz., three of the genus Unio 
and two of Anodon. None of these have 
been observed in North America, nor is any 
species known to be common to the two 
hemispheres. 

The volume of which we now treat describes 
several new species, most of them from 
South America, and a few from Asia, as well 
as the soft parts and some embryonic 
forms of 143 North American species. On 
the whole, it is carefully written, although 
we certainly have been somewhat amused at 
being told that a specimen was ‘‘ disposed to 
have much epidermal matter deposited on 
the inside, in anticipation of erosion.” In 
order to explain the meaning of this singular 
expression we may mention that the ‘‘ beak,”’ 
or nucleus of the shell in this family is very 
liable to be eroded, and the earlier layers of 

rowth to bedecorticated. When the shell-fish 
is inits natural position the beak is undermost, 
and lies on the bed of the river or lake. An 
explanation of the mode in which the shell 
becomes thus eroded or decorticated has been 

iven by Mr. Jeffreys, with the assistance of 
Nr. Grove, in the introduction to the first 
volume of ‘‘ British Conchology,” which was 
lately reviewed in this journal. 








MALTA AND ITS POLITICS. 


English Governors and Foreign Grumblers. By 
William Bullock Webster. (Malta: G. Muir; 
London: Smith and Elder.) 

A Letter to his Grace the Duke of Newcastle. 
By Four of the Elected Members of the Council 
of Government of Malta. (Malta.) 

A Few Words of Advice to the Maltese, &e. 
(T. Flack & Co., Strada 8. Giovanni, Valetta, 
Malta.) 


“ TYNGLAND is growing old and cold, 

with her best life-blood drained out 
of her by the lancet of Emigration, and 
would fain lie down and be at rest. What 
she says now on all occasions is ‘ Let me 
doze quietly to the hum of Manchester 
spindles and the drone of Peace-party 
speeches; but, for-Heaven’s sake, do not 
Ps me to do anything which you young 
folks call high or noble, chivalrous or self- 
sacrificing! I did all that long ago, when I 
was young and foolish; but it cost a mint 
of money and a world of trouble ; and now I 
only want to be permitted to make a little 
more money and to doze quietly on my bags.’”’ 
Thus our Continental friends, who 
haye as keen a relish for pointing out our 
little weaknesses as our friends, particularly 
those who are a little worse off than our- 
selves, usually have. 

One great cause for this Continental idea 
that Britannia is preparing to go finally to 
bed is the belief that she has begun to 
evince a senile desire to pull off her clothes— 
not that they did not keep her warm, but 
because they had become irksome to her 
enfeebled frame, and, moreover, tempted her 
into walking abroad, whereby she became 
exposed to wind and rain, and divers other 
discomforts, which might, indeed, have some 
secondary advantages in keeping up a warm, 
healthy glow of the system, but which were 
still discomforts, and to be avoided in bed. 
The late United States of North America 
were, it is true, pulled off from her, and 
that so roughly that that once handsome 

ent seems to have been split up the 

ack by the operation, and to past all 
decent darning; but she has herself, of her 
own free-will, laid by a tolerably useful 
article of dress in the shape of the Ionian 


| Islands, and expressed her readiness, nay, 
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even determination, to pull off every rag 
belonging to her rather than suffer the 
slightest pressure or discomfort at wy point 
—to cut off her feet, indeed, if her shoes so 
much as pinched her. 

Of course we, as Englishmen, cannot for a 
moment admit that this view of the state of 
things has the slightest foundation on fact; 
nor, indeed, can we admit that a Continental 
idea of any sort whatever is of the slightest 
value, as far as we are concerned. It may 
pain the travelling Englishman to hear his 
country denounced as mean, selfish, cowardly, 
and what not, in every society in every 
country he passes through. But what 
of that? What matters to the self-con- 
sciously-virtuous what wicked things are 
said of them behind their backs, or, for that 
matter, before their faces? ‘The sayers of 
these things are poor contemptible beings, 
mere slaves and Papists, of no earthly account 
whatever. There can be no question, how- 
ever, that ideas of this sort have gained 
ground, not only amongst those whose 
opinions we can thus affect to consider as of 
no moment, but also with others who are able 
to cause us no small annoyance by their 
adoption. 

e success of the Ionian islanders in 
worrying the English Government into re- 
linquishing one out of our three fortified 
coal dépéts in the Mediterranean has encou- 
raged asmall, but active party of the Maltese 
to try whether a persistent and well-organized 
7 her of annoyances might not induce us, 
if not to permit their union with Italy 
(according to the doctrine of nationalities, it 
should be with Africa), at least to place the 
government of the island so entirely in their 
hands as to render its possession virtually 
useless to us. Though not at present with any 
remarkable success, the anti-English part 
have done their work, such as it was, well, 
and have shown their right to be considered 
as British colonists by opening their paral- 
lels according to the strict rules of Colonial 
strategy. 

The first thing to be done in a Colonial 
** agitation” on any subject is to abuse the 
Governor. It is a safe and easy process, 
can do no harm, and possibly may do good to 
the abusers. If he be confirmed in his 
post, things are no worse than they were; 
if he be removed, surely some small crumbs 
of patronage may fall to the share of those 
who have been instrumental in clearing the 
way for his grateful successor. Thus the 
first thing to be done by unemployed Colonial 
talent is to abuse the Sosy to bespatter 
him with mud, and then call the world to come 
and see how dirty he is—a hard case for the 
said Governor, who is obliged to maintain a 
dignified and unaltered mien, happen what 
may. 

For this policy, however, to be perfectly 
successful certain requirements are neces 
which are absent in the case of Malta. 
Amongst these, one of the most important is, 
perhaps, a distance so great from the centres 
of thought and action as to render the in- 
trusion of unbiassed and independent ob- 
servers improbable, and the time between the 
transmission of a statement and its refutation 
or confirmation so extended as to permit it 
to take root and bear some fruit, good or evil 
as the case may be. Though a little out of 
the beaten track, Malta is still liable to occa- 
sional visitations from that pestilent meddler 
in other people’s affairs—the British tourist. 
And certain of that ubiquitous race have 
been so startled at hearing men who were, at 
the least, supposed to possess the common 
attributes of Hnglish gentlemen designated 
as spoliators, intriguers, ‘misappliers of other 
people’s money, abolishers of popular liber- 
ties, insulters of religion, and a quantity of 
other dreadful things besides, as to think it 
worth their while to inquire how such accu- 
sations were warranted by facts. 

From a careful study of the papers bearing 
on the subject, aided by some small o - 
tions of our own, made during more than one 
visit to the island, we are obliged to come to 
the conclusion that the opponents of the pre- 





| sent Government haye by no means proyed 
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their case, and that, though of course there 
may be some minor points of internal policy 
open to question, there can be no doubt 
shoes the vast improvement in all essentials 
made in the last ten years. On this point 
all external evidences, as far as we have 
been enabled to colloct it, 1s unanimous. 

Our space, however, will not permit us to go 
seriatim into each individual accusation and 
its refutation. Those who wish to examine 
the individual bits of mud with which the 
Maltese have so freely bespattered their 
Governor will find them recorded in Mr. 
Webster’s able and temperate pamphlet, 
where he will also see how readily they dis- 
solye under what an Arab would call ‘‘ the 
sponge of truth moistened with the water of 
common sense.” There are, however, one 
or two points worth touching upon, more 

articularly one monster grievance of the 

Maltese, for which it happens tuat the present 
Governor is in no way responsible. 

The pith of it may be expressed in a very 
few words: ‘‘ The priests of Malta are pre- 
vented from governing the island of Malta.” 
This desire of the priests for domination, 
though a little startling at first, Malta being 
a fortress and nothing else, will be found on 
examination not to be so very unreasonable, 
from a clerical point of view. At a rough 
calculation, the island of Malta is divided 
between three classes of possessors. The 
imperial government, succeeding to the 
knights, holds one-third; certain Malteseown 
another; and the third, acquired as they 
best know how, is in the hands of the priests. 
So that, on the grounds of being possessors 
of one-third of the entire soil, they certainly 
seem to have some claim to a share in the 
government of an island in the well-doing 
of which they are so deeply interested. Nor 
is this mere possession of territory their only 
claim to power. The population of Malta 
is, from a Roman Catholic point of view, 
one of the most religious, devout, and 
devoted to the Roman Church which exists ; 
so much so indeed that religious mania of 
the most bizarre type is a prominent feature 
of the insanity of the island. In other words, 
from the Protestant point of view, it is one of 
the most bigoted, intolerant, and priest-ridden 
that ever an unlucky governor had to rule 
over. These are merely two different ways 
of looking at the same thing: the result is 
identical. In addition to the absolute com- 
mand over one-third of the land, the priests 
have an equally absolute command over the 
wills, politics, ends, aims, and aspirations of 
a large majority of the possessors of the other 
two-thirds, and thus possess an overwhelm- 
ing majority against the government, which, 
onl) holds its miserable third without the 
power of influencing one inhabitant of it in 
any way whatever. 

5; t makes their exclusion the more 
bitter is that the priests have tasted the 
sweets of power, and know how entirely, 
were it but permitted, the whole civil 
 ~ aay aay would pass into their hands. 

hen the Council was first granted to the 
Maltese the priests had the right of sitting 
in it as elected members—a right which they 
might have possessed at this moment had 


| *they been but a little more wary. But they 


overdid the thing. With a want of astute- 
ness and caution unusual with them, they 
were not content to have one or two of their 
class actually on the benches, and to rule the 
lay members quietly and unostentatiously, as 
they might easily have done, but they pressed 
in so recklessly that at last, out of the eight 


elected members, five—a clear majority— 
were priests. 


capable of election—placing them, in fact, on 
a footing with Protestant cler en of the 
Church of England. If this be a wrong 
thing, then is it doubly wrong to exclude 
English clergymen, men of like loyalty, 
affections, sympathies and education with 
the rest of the people, from the House of 
Commons. Right or wrong, however, it 1s 
a question to > debated with the Home 
Government. and not to be used as a 
means of attack on the present Governor, who 
has merely had to carry out a decision arrived 
at before his accession to power. 

A few statistics about Malta taken from 
Mr. Webster’s pamphlet may be interesting. 
Taking the island in 1863, as compared with 
1853, labour is 60 per cent. higher ; manu- 
factured grain increased 300 per cent. ; con- 
sumption of meat increased 90 per cent. ; 
average rent of property increased 33 per 
cent. There were 14,929 more pledges re- 
deemed from the Monte di Piéta in’63 than in 
’53. In the savings-bank there was deposited 
£82,800. 8s. 2id., against £42,012. 15s. 5d. in 
53; though the lower Maltese still retain 
much of their Arab passion for burying their 
money. The general revenue has been 
augmented to the tune of £27,000 a year. 
During the last ten years the population 
has-been increased by 10,000 souls—indeed 
too rapidly to permit of employment being 
found for the more pad we 5 pean Pro- 
fessional men are wretchedly paid; and the 
large proportion of priests—1000 in a popula- 
tion of 134,000—is a proof that even the 
miserable pittances on which most of them 
exist are prizes worth having. These facts, 
however, can hardly be laid entirely at the 
door of Sir Gaspard Le Marchant. 

Whatever other griefs he may have, the 
Maltese has one advantage over the in- 
habitants of other lands. Although he may 
not be born witha silver spoon in his mouth, 
he may, if reduced low enough, die with one 
there—an old legacy having provided him 
with those elegant, if not absolutely necessary, 
articles on his retirement to the Valetta 
poorhouse. G. H. K. 








NOTICES. 


Selections from the Caleutta Gazettes of the 
Years 1784, 1785, 1786, 1787, and 1788, showing 
the Political and Social Condition of the English 
in India Righty Years Ago. By W.S. Seton-Karr, 
C.S., President of the Record Commission. (Long- 
man & Co. Pp.293.)—Tuisisa contribution towards 
the history of the English in India eighty years 
ago which is sure to be appreciated. The volume 
comprises the last year of Warren Hastings, the 
temporary administration of Sir John Macpherson, 
and the early years of Lord Cornwallis. The 
selections are arranged under three heads. 
Part I., termed “ Official,” contains historical and 
state papers, and public notifications of interest, 
issued either from the secretaries or from the 
offices of the Board of Trade, the Board of 
Revenue, the Commissioners for the Town of 
Calcutta, or from others; Part II., “ Editorial,” 
is composed not merely of editorial and leading 
articles, but of extracts of letters from correspond- 
ents residing in the interior of the country, and 
of communications addressed to the editor, in 
poetry as well as in ‘prose; Part III. is entirely 
made up of advertisements of sales, applications 
for places, &. The amount of historical and 
other information to be gleaned from this volume 
is really wonderful ; and we are forcibly reminded 
in perusing its pages—when we read of runaway 
slaves, for instance—of the mighty gap between 
now and then. We hope the present volume will 
soon be followed by another, 

Memoirs of the Distinguished Men of Science of 
Great Britain living in the Years 1807-8, and 
Appendix. With an Introduction by Robert 





It would have been an interesting study to 
watch how the government of a fortress | 
would have been carried on by a mixed com- 
mittee of Roman Catholic priests and a 
minority of English Protestant soldiers ; but | 
this pleasure has been denied us. The Home | 
Government, considering, perhaps, that the 
elements were slightly incongruous and 
antagonistic, decided that, on the 1 whole, it 
might be better to ensure a preponderance of 
the lay element, and that, for the 

ture, priests were to be considered as in- 





_ William Walker, Junior. Second Edition. (Spon. 


unt, F.R.S., &. Compiled and arranged by 


Pp. 160.)—“ Tue following brief memoirs,” says 
the preface, “ were originally compiled for the 
aa wea of accompanying the engraving of ‘ The 

istinguished Men of Science of Great Britain 
living in 1807-8 assembled at the Royal Institu- 
tion.” Since then considerable additions have 


been made, and the work has otherwise been im- 
roved. Among the men of the then period will 
found excellent notices of the lives and labours 


Dalton, Davy, Dolland, Herschel, Jenner, Rennie, 
Telford, Watt, and a host of others ; and, from a 
dip into the volume here and there, we have come 
to the conclusion that the memoirs are all perfectly 
trustworthy. 

Creation hedemptive : a Contribution to Theo- 
logical Science; being an Attempt to show that 
Creation was originated, and that the Earth was 
constructed and stored on Redeeming Plan and for 
Redeeming Purposes. By the Rev. 8. Lucas, 
F.G.S., author of “Sermons on the Mystery of 
Godliness.” Second Edition. (Nisbet & Oo. 
Pp. 176.)—Dvurine a long course of geological 
investigation “a special design again and again 
obtruded itself on the author’s notice, and he 
everywhere saw that there was adaptation to a 
special end.” ‘These geological phenomena were 
long thought over—were considered in their rela- 
tion to man, to his nature, to his circumstances, 
to his destiny—and were examined in their bearings 
on Scripture declaration and on the redeeming 
work of the Son of God; and the result was a 
settled conviction that, during all the periods of 
geology, however much their length may startle 
us, all things were created for the Son, and that 
the earth, as being a most suitable habitation for 
a fallen but redeemed creature, was originated 
and built up and stored on His redemptive plan.” 

How to stop Drunkenness. By Charles Buxton, 
Esq., M.P. (8S. W. Partridge. Pp. 80.)—Tus 
is a reprint from the North British Review of an 
article written by Mr. Buxton nine yearsago. He 
has been moved to this by the fact that a 
mutilated version of the paper has already 
appeared under the title of “Opinions of 
Charles Buxton, Esq., M.P., Brewer, on the 
Use and Sale of Strong Drink;’’ and, like 
Mr. Disraeli, he gives the public an opportunity 
of reading what he really has said on the subject. 
We need not add that his remarks are all very 
sensible, and that they are not pronounced from 
the teetotal platform, though at the close he sounds 
a note or two of faint praise in favour of the 
“movement.” He fully believes that “ Teetotalism 
may be made an engine of real usefulness, if taken 
up by the clergy and other persons of influence, 
and worked with enlightened vigour.” 

Eutoptics, with its Uses in Physiology and © 
Medicine. By James Jago, M.D., Oxon., A.B. 
Cantab. (Churchill.)—Tux surgeon is called upon 
to take into consideration not only the various 
disturbances to the eye resulting from diseases 
belonging to the human frame generally, but 
likewise those affections of the sight which arise 
from modifications of the eye-ball, viewed as an 
inanimate optical instrument. The light that 
enters the eye may, under certain conditions, cause 
one to see objects that exist within the eye-ball; 
and an investigation of these conditions is called 
Eutoptics. The introductory chapter of the pre- 
sent volume briefly states of what the eye, as an 
optical instrument, consists. In chapter two the 
various methods for investigation are detailed. 
The four following chapters are occupied with the 
phenomena occurring by interferences of the light 
entering or passing through the eye-ball ; and the 
last chapter, on Visual Sentients, or a considera- 
tion of the Functional Disturbances of the Retina, 
is inserted as an appendix. At the end of each 
chapter a brief history is given of the subject of 
the chapter; and we thus obtain at a glance a 
summary of the literature of the subject. ——— 
small, the volume yet indicates a field of useful 
and interesting research to the attention of the 
proaeaes. We believe that, in this country at 
east, it will henceforth be regarded as the autho- 
rity upon the particular branch of ophthalmology 
of which it treats. 

Corpulence : its Diminution and Cure without 
Injury to Health. By John Harvey, M.D. 
(J. Smith & Co.) — Tue author writes t 
although some of his professional brethren sti 
regard his system as verging on quackery, he is 
quite satisfied to await their good opinion, firmly 
believing that the value of the system must, ere 
long, become known. We suspect, however, that 
patients will not cease to revolt against the doctor’s 
proposed regimen. Peas and potatoes, bread and 
milk and butter, soups and fruits of all kinds, are 
interdicted. Tea and coffee are permissible, but 
quite cold, and without sugar or milk. We 
fear no man is sufficiently corpulent to submit to 
the requirements of Dr. Harvey. 

Dhar not restored, in spite of the House of 
Commons and of Public Opinion. By John 
Dickinson, F.R.A.S. (P.8. King. Pp. 110.)\— 
PopvuLak information on Indisn matters is = 
always very explicit, and the ral reader wi 
ne doubt be surprised at Ah cay of the thi 
advanced in this volume. According to Mr. 





of Banks, Boultou, Brunel, Cartwright, Congreve, 
11 4 


Dickinson it is altogether a “ fallacy” to suppose 
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that “the Punjab saved India ;” and he certainly 

Sir John Lawrence as having been anything 
but infallible in his administration. Our author 
denounces the revival of the “grasping system” 
in India, and says “‘we must keep the promises 
made to the people in the Queen’s proclamation.” 

Sermons for the Times. By John Page Hopps. 

(London: Whitfield, Green, and Son; Man- 
chester: Johnson and Rawson. Pp. 129.)— 
THESE sermons appear to be the production of a 
young and ardent mind, and are not altogether 
unsuggestive of Theodore Parker and his school. 
If the thought is occasionally a little trite, it is 
always placed before the reader vigorously, as if 
the utterances of the writer were all thorough and 
from the heart. As sermons, their greatest merit 
is that they are readable, and it is not of every 
collection of the kind that so much can be said. 

Farming in India considered as a Pursuit for 

European Settlers of a Superior Class, with 
Plans for the Construction of Dams, Tanks, 
Weirs, and Sluices. By Lieut.-Colonel Green- 
away, of the Madras Staff Corps. (Smith, Elder, 
& Co. Pp. 132.)—Hap our engineers understood 
dam and tank building as well as they appear to 
do in India, the great Sheffield catastrophe would 
never have occurred. Colonel Greenaway, on re- 
turning to England, was “ much struck with the 
want of accurate information on the subject of 
India, especially as a field for the enterprise of 
European settlers of the better class ;”’ and it is to 
clear away all prejudice and erroneous notions 
that he has written this excellent handbook on 
Indian farming. 

The Theory of the Exchanges. The Bank Charter 
Act of 1844. The Abuse of the Metallic Principle 
to Depreciation. Parliament mirrored in Debate, 
supplemental to “ The Stock Exchange and the Re- 
> of Sir J. Barnard’s Act.” (Newby. Pp. 236.) 
—WHoeEVER fancies that “Currency questions ” 
are dry, prosy, unclassical, and uninteresting read- 
ing will very soon be undeceived in —s “The 
Theory of the Exchanges.” Anecdotes, facetie, 
poetical quotations, both Latin and English, with 
an occasional dash of Stock Exchange slang, occur 
in almost every other page; and yet, for all his 
smart writing, our author has failed to place his 


- “ -y intelligibly before the reader. 


he Junior Clerk: a Tale of City Life. By 
Edwin Hodder, author of ‘‘Memories of New 
Zealand Life,” &. With a Preface by W. Edwyn 
Shipton, Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association. Second Edition. (Jackson, Wal- 
ford, and Hodder. Pp. 170.)—Livety in style 
and natural in dialogue and incident, the “ Junior 
Clerk” is a tale which cannot but have a healthy 
influence. The “ Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation” idea crops up too obtrusively sometimes. 
Wholesome Words; or, One Hundred Choice 
P es from Old Authors. Selected and edited by 
J.E. Ryland, M.A. (Jackson, Walford, and Hodder. 


Pp. 212.)\—A cHARMING volume for occasional . 


reading. The selections are from the writings of 
Adams, Leighton, Taylor, and Sibbes, and each 


extract ave about a couple of pages. The 
book is capitally printed, and well got up. 
Leisure : comprising Sketches and 


Essays, Historical and Descriptive. By James 

Wills, author of “A Treatise on Compound Pro- 

ion,” “ Historical and Sentimental Cards,” &c. 

intosh. Pp. 279,)—Tue literary culture of 

. James Wills is of rather a limited kind; but 

he more than makes amends for any lack in this 

way by his piety and his evident desire to instruct 
more ignorant brethren. 

On the Principles and Practice of Just Intona- 
tion. With a view to the abolition of tempera- 
ment, and embodying the results of the Tonic 
Sol-Fa Associations, as illustrated in the Enhar- 
monic Organ Chapel, 10, Jewin Street, presenting 
the power of performing correctly in twenty-one 
keys (with major aud minor to each, to as many 
as five flats) ; and a correction for changes of tem- 
os Built by Messrs. Robson, 101, St. 

in’s Lane, London. Calculated for takin 
the place of the choir organ in a Cathedral. An 
to be learned in six lessons. With an Appendix 
tracing the identity of design with the Enhar- 
monic of the Ancients. Seventh edition. (Effing- 
ham Wilson. Pp. 118.)—The title-page of this 
learned treatise is so very exhaustive that there is 
nothing left for us to remark, unless it is that the 


book is printed very closely and in small type. 
We may further add that author appears to 
be master of his subject. 


_ Look to the End. AS fiir hada tegery 
tion. By H.F.M. (Judd and Glass. Pp. 16.) 
—Tu& author of this temperate and very service- 


able pamphlet advocates non-intervention in the 
case of Denmark ; and he thinks that the policy of 


- Earl Russell is more worthy of praise than of blame. 








The Reliquary. Quarterly Journal and Review. 
April.—Briarvtt of interesting notes, admirably 
printed and edited, and containing, among other 
things, a roundabout paper on Tercentenary 
matters well worth reading. 

The Canary, British Finches, and some other 
Birds; including Directions for their Management 
and Breeding in the Cage and Aviary, as well as 
the Treatment of their Diseases. With numerous 
Illustrations. By B. P. Brent. (Office of the 
Journal of Horticulture and Cottage Gardener, 
Fleet Street.)—In this little volume of 122 close- 
printed pages there seems to be packed as large 
an amount of excellent and exact information 
about canaries, bullfinches, greenfinches, gold- 
finches, and other favourites of our bird-cages, as 
could be desired. Anecdote and quotation are 
entertainingly blended with natural history; and 
bird-fanciers will not have to complain of vague- 
ness in the directions given. 

We have received 4 Book for Wives and 
Mothers, by the Wife of a Clergyman, author of 
“ A Book for Young Women,” &c. (Wertheim 
and Macintosh, pp. 68), which appears very 
sensibly written. <A Book for Young Women, 
which is also before us, seems equally deserving 
of commendation. The second part of Henry 
Ward Beecher’s Sermons has also been received. 

CassELL’s ILLUSTRATED SERIALS FOR JULY.— 
If any young man should determine to invest the 
small sum of about two half-crowns monthly 
in purchasing a library, here is what he can 
have in that shape—the re-issue of Casseil’s 
Illustrated Bible, the sixth part of which is 
just out; Cassell’s Bible Dictionary, Part XVI. 
of which contains the letters “ God”’ to “‘ Head ;’’ 
Cassell’s Illustrated Shakespeare, which has 
reached its fifth part, containing ‘ Measure 
for Measure,” with eight illustrations; Casse/l’s 
Illustrated Goldsmith—Part IV. of the “ Vicar 
of Wakefield; Cassell’s Illustrated Robinson 
Crusoe, which has reached Part VIII.; Cassedi’s 
Illustrated Bunyan, which, now that “ The 
Pilgrim’s Progress” is completed, is devoted to 
the companion allegory, “The Holy War;” 
Cassell’s Popular Natural History, some of the 
plates of which are coloured; Cassell’s Iilus- 
trated History of England, now in the midst of 
the reign of Queen Victoria and the Russian war ; 
and Cassell’s Popular Educator, a good book of 
reference. Add to these the current parts of Cas- 
selle Illustrated Family Paper and The Quiver 
—the two half-crowns will buy the whole lot. 

AmonGstT the magazines of the month, Temple 
Bar continues Miss Braddon’s tale of “The Doc- 
tor’s Wife,” Mr. Yates’s “ Broken to Harness,” 
and Mr. Byron’s “ Paid in Full;” gives a paper 
on the “ Streets of the World—Liverpool : Church 
Street,” by Mr. Sala; an essay on Victor Hugo’s 
Shakespeare ; and the usual trifles which help to 
fill its pages every month. The St. James’s con- 
tinues “ The Man in Chains,” and commences a 
new tale by the author of “ Respectable Sinners,” 
under the name of “The Dipplebury Scandal.” 
The Sixpenny Magazine goes on with “Singed 
Moths” and “Barry O’Byrne,” and begins a 
new serial—“‘ The Dobbs Family in America.” 
In the Continental Monthly we find, among 
other papers, a continuation of the Hon. Robert 
J. Walker’s “ American Finances and Resources,” 
and a very spirited article by Henry Everett Rus- 
sell, entitled “The War: a Contest for Ideas.” 
The Churchman’s Family Magazine is graced this 
month with an excellent portrait of the Arch- 
a of Canterbury, engraved from a photograph 
ry r. Mayall; “The Clever Woman of the 

amily’’ is continued, and Florence Claxton is the 
illustrator. The capital wood-engravings in Good 
Words are after drawings by Barnes, John 
Tenniel, and F. Walker ; and the articles are of the 
usual varied and instructive kind. We have also 
received Chambers’s Journal, in which the stirring 
story of “Lord Lynn’s Wife” reaches chapter 
seventeen ; Christian Work, a magazine of reli- 
gious and missionary information; the Southern 
Monthly, published by Creighton and Scales, 
Auckland ; the Mining and Smelting Magazine, 
with illustrative diagrams; the Englishwoman’s 
Domestic Magazine, with patterns, woodcuts, and 
coloured designs; London Society, with a most 
brilliant oe by Adelaide Claxton, and a por- 
trait of Mrs. Yates in the character of Electra; 
Numbers V. and VI. of Macniven and Cameron's 
Paper-Trade Review ; the Boy’s Own Magazine ; 
Every Boy's Magazine, and the Boy's Monthly 
Magazine—all of them admirably illustrated; Our 
Own Fireside; Pleasant Hours, illustrated; The 
Life Boat ; or, the Journal of the National Life- 
Boat Institution, illustrated ; Household Journal ; 
Band of Hope Review ; British Workman, and 
Children’s Friend—all of them freely illustrated. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


Arxswortu (W. Harrison). Miser’s Daughter: a Tale. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., 8d., pp. 256. Routledge. 18. 

BEALE (Anne). Nothing Venture Nothing Have: a Novel. 
Three Volumes. Post 8vo., PP. 922. Bentley. 31s. 6d. 

Beresrorp (Rev. John, B.A.) Unchangeable Priesthood, 
the Bitter Covenant, and the One Sacrifice. Fcap. 8vo., 
cl, sd., pp. iv—i2. Ipswich: Haddock. Macintosh. 1s, 

Boox or Rurs (The) in Hebrew: with a Critically-revised 
Text, various i including a New Collation of 
Twenty-eight Hebrew MSS. (most of them not previously 
collated) and‘a Grammatical and Critical Commentary ; 
to which is appended the Chaldee Targum, with various 
Readings, Grammatical Notes, and a Chaldee Glossary. 
By Charles H. H. Wright, M.A. 8vo., pp. xlix—158. Wil- 
liams and Norgate. 7s. 6d. : 

Brappon (M.A.) John Marchmont’s Loerst, By the Author 
of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.” Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo., 
pp. 514. Tinsley. 68. ; . 

Braprorp (John). Roger Whatmough’s Will: a Novel. 
Two Volumes. Post8vo. Newby. 21s. 

Brairuwalite (W., M.D.) and James (M.D.) Commentary 
on Midwifery and the Diseases of Women and Children 
for the last Half-year: with the Opinions of the Best 
Writers on the Subject. (Reprinted from “‘ Braithwaite’s 
Retrospect,” Vol. 49, January to June, 1864. Post 8vo., sd., 
pp. ix—110. Simpkin. 2s. 6d. 

Bu.cer (Capt. George E., F.L.S.) Leaves from the Records 
of St. Hubert’s Club; or, Reminiscences of Sporting Ex- 
pone in Many Lands, 8vo., pp. vili—336. Booth. 
10s. 6d. 

Carpenter (J. E.) New Universal and National Song-Book. 
In One Volume. 24mo, Routledge. 28. 6d. | 

CuampBers’s CycLopzpia. A Dictionary of Universal Know- 
ledge for the People. I[lustrated with Maps and Wood- 
engravings. Vol. 6. Imp. roy. 8vo., pp. 827. Chambers. 
9s 


Cuurcu or ENGLAND MaGazine (The). Vol. 56. January 
—June, 1864. Imp, 8vo., pp. 474. Hughes. 5s. 6d, | 

Cou.Lerre (Charles Hastings). Novelties of Romanism, In 
Three Parts. I. Development of Doctrines. II. Chrono- 
logical Arrangement. III. Old and New Creeds Con- 
trasted. Second Edition. Revised and Enlarged. Sq. 
cr. 8vo., P- xxii—296. Religious Tract Society. 4s, 

CoLLins eB arles Allston). Strathcairn. Two Volumes. 
Post 8vo., pp. 553. Low. 16s. : 

Drarer (H Napier, F.C.S.) Manual of the Medicinal 
Properties of ron, with an Appendix. Cr.8vo. Hardwicke. 
9 


2s. 6d. 

E.tron (Charles). Norway: the Road and the Fell, Post 
8vo., pp. vii—285. J. H. and J. Parker. 7s. 6d. : 

FaMILy Tiensp Hanpy-Booxs. No.18. Howto Pickle and 
Preserve. 24mo., sd., pp. 62. W. Stevens. 3d. : 
Frazer (Dr. Wm.) Treatment of Diseases of the Skin. 

Feap. 8vo. Hardwicke. 38. : 

GALIGNANI’s New Paris Guipe For 1864. 12mo0, Simpkin, 
78. 6d.; with Plates, 10s. 6d. 

GersTacker (Frederick). Western Lands and Western 
apn With Illustrations. 8vo., pp. xii—388. Beeton, 

s. 6d. 

Goop our or Evit; or, THe Story or Ena@ianp’s BLACK 
Bisnop, By A. F. With an Introduction by the Rev. C. 
F. Childe, M.A. Third Edition. l6mo., pp. xii—164, 
Macintosh, 2s. : P 

Goria (The) and the Dove. Outlines of a Voyage without 
Discovery towards the Source of the Nile. Obg. fol., bds, 
Day and Son. 21s. A, 

Gronow’s (Captain) Recollections and Anecdotes of the 
Camp, the Court, and the Clubs, at the close of the last War 
with nee. With Illustrations. New Edition, compris- 
ing the First and Second Series, Post 8vo., pp. xi—340, 
Smith and Elder. 68. 

HAWTHORNE (Nathaniel). Scarlet Letter: a Romance. New 
Edition. Fceap. 8vo., sd., pp. 252. Routledge. 1s. 

Heywoop’s (John). Travelling Atlas of England and 
Wales, with all the Railways and Coach Roads, Cities, 
Towns, &c, Revised and corrected to the present time. 
Feap. 8vo. Manchester: John Heywood. 1s. 6d. 

Homer. The Iliad; or, Achilles’ Wrath; at the Siege of 
Ilion. Reproduced in Dramatic Blank Verse. By T. 8. 
Norzgate. Cr. 8vo., pp. viii—698. Williamsand Norgate. 15s, 

Hone (Ethel). Rington Priory. A Tale. Three Volumes, 
Post 8vo., pp. 979. Saunders and Otley. 31s. 6d. 

House (The) among the Hills. Fcap. 8vo. Smith and 
Elder. 5s 


How FamI.ies ake RENDERED Happy orn MISERABLE. By 
“Uncle David.” With Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., pp. 95, 
S. W. Partridge. 1s. 

How To sEE ScorLaND; OR, A FORTNIGHT IN THE HIGHLANDS 
—_ Srx Pounps. With Map. New Edition. 12mo. Hotten, 
8. 

Hvuaues. Sermons by the late Ven. John Hughes, Arch- 
deacon of venienn. To which is fixed a Short Memoir 
of the Author’s Life, by his Son, R. by a M.A. With 
Portrait. Post 8vo., pp. lxi— 181. \Aberystwith: Coz. 
Whittaker. 4s. 6d. 

James (G. P.R.) Whim and its Consequences. New Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8vo., sd., pp. 381. Routledge. 18. 

Jessie Witson. A Tale oi Scottish Life. 18mo., cl. sd., 
pp. 9%. Religious Tract Society. 8d. 

Kent (Charles). Footprints on the Road, Cr.8vo., pp. viii— 
420. Chapman and Hall, 5s. 

Lavriz (J.S.) ‘‘Standard’’ Manual of Arithmetic (Theo- 
retical and Practical). Parts 1 and 2in One, 12mo., sd., 1d.; 
Part 3,1d.; Part 4,1d.; Part 5, 14d.; Part 6, 14d.; Part 7, 
with General Title, Contents, and Preface, 24d. ; Complete, 
stiff cover, 9d. Marby. CL, ls. 

LeienTon (Alexander). sterious Legends of Edinburgh. 
Now for the first time told in print. t Svo., pp. vii—272. 
Nimmo, 10s. 6d. 

Lire or A Beauty (The). A Novel. By the Author of 
* The Jilt,” &c., &c. New Edition. Fcap. 8vo., bds., pp. 
871. Wardand Lock. 2s. 

LoneGFreLLow (Henry Wadsworth), Poetical Works; inclu- 
ding his Translations and Notes. Sim. post 8vo., pp. viii— 
590. Bell and Daldy. 3s. 6d.; with [llastrations, 5s. 

Marsh (Mrs.) Emilia Wyn ew Edition. Feap, 
8vo., . . 352. Ward and Lock, 2%. 

MILLARD (Witiiam). Idiot and his Helpers, ingeiing Be 
History of Essex Hill; together with Notices of the 
and Progress of the Earlswood Asylum and Similar Insti- 
tutions. Post 8vo., sd., pp. 64. Simpkin. is. 

Morris (Maurice O’Connor). Rambles in the Rocky Moun- 
tains; with a Visit to the Gold Fields of Colorado. Post 
8vo., pp. vili—264. Smith and Elder. 68. 

O’Donoauve (Rev. F. Talbot, B.A.) St. Knighton’s Keive: 
a Cornish Tale. With a Postseript and . Post 
8vo., pp. 304. Smith and Elder. 10s. 6d. 

Oxp Perer Pious: Hs FRIENDS AND AcquaInTances. Being 
Village Conversations taken from Real Life. New Edition, 
Roy. 18mo. Macintosh. 2s. 

One THovusaNp AND One In1T1AL Letrers. Designed and 


Guipe. Revised and corrected by Henry Whymper. 
Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo., bds., pp. vili—80. W. Stevens, 


Parker (Theodore). (Cx 
puxen (Tneod & 


Pantzy’s (Peter) Teles anout Animals. ‘Twelfth Edition, 
= ay some. Illustrated. tons. Ses xvi— 
Perris ( n Martin). and 
ot ne a lomcsition, and 

Clowes, 1a, 6d, 
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Pives (Margaret). Rambles in Search of Flowerless Plants. 
8vo., ms Journal of Horticulture Office. Each, 1s. 6d. 
Ferns—Fungi—Lichens—Mosses—Sea-W . 

Procrer (Adelaide Anne), Legends and Lyrics. A Book 
of Verses. Feap. 8vo., PP viii—256. Bell and Daldy. 5s. 
Saumon (George, D.D., F.R.S.) The Deeenity of Future 

ishment, and the Place which this Doctrine ought to 

hold in Christian Preaching. ‘Two Sermons preached in 

oe Sacre: bebe | College, Dublin. 8vo., ad., pp. 58. 
u s es and Smith. 1s. 

ScHEERER (Dr. Theodore). Introduction to the Use of the 
Mouth Blowpipe. To which is added a Description of the 
Blowpipe Characters of the more Important Minerals. By 
Henry F. Blanford. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cl., sd., 
pp. x—234. Williams and Norgate. 2s. 6d. E. ; 

SHAKESPEARE AND STRATFORD-uPON-Avon. A “Chronicle 
of the Time.” Comprising the Salient Facts and Tradi- 
tions, Bio hical, To graphical, and Historical, con- 
nected wit the Poet and his Birth-place; together with a 
Full Record of the Tercentenary Celebration. By Robert 
E. Hunter. With Portrait. Cr. 8vo., pp. vii—24#. Stratford- 
upon-Avon: Adams. Whittaker. 2s. 6d.; Drawing-room 
Edition, 7s. 6d. : 

SHILLING Books For LersurE Hours. Commercial Tales and 
Sketches. Sq. cr. 8vo., sd., pp. 288. Religious Tract Society. 


Is. te 

SIcKNEss: ITs TRIALS AND BiEsstnes. New Edition. Feap. 
8vo., pp. xi—322. Rivingtons. 3s, 6d. 

Sr. Joun (James A.) eighed in the Balance. A Novel. 
Three Volumes. Post8vo. Tinsley. 31s. 6d. 

THACKERAY: THE HuMORIST AND THE MAw OF LETTERS. 
The Story of his Life; including a Selection from his Cha- 
racteristic Speeches, now for the First Time Gathered 
Together. y Theodore Taylor, Esq. Popular Edition, 
Post 8vo. sd. PP. vii—223. Simpkin, 2s. } 

Tuomas (Henry ; Wreckers ze. (Beadle’s American 
Library. No.41l.) Feap. 8vo.,sd., pp. 110. Beadle. 6d. 

Watts CW. H.) London Life at the Police Courts. Feap. 
8vo., bds., pp. 316. Ward and Lock, 2s. 

Waveu (Edwin). Fourteen Days in Scotland. With Map. 
Post 8vo., sd., pp. 108, anchester: Abel Heywood, 
Simpkin. 1s. - 

Wuarte.ty. Memoirs of Richard Whately, Archbishop of 
Dublin, with a Glance at his Contemporaries and Times. 
By William John Fitzpatrick, J.P. 
Svo., pp. 698. Bentley. 21s. 

Wits (James). ‘* Leisure Moments ;”’ comprising Sketches 
and Essays; Historical and Descriptive. Sm. cr. 8vo., pp. 
viii—287. orcester: Williams. Macintosh. 4s. 6d. 

Wiruers (J. R.) Poems upon Various Subjects. Third 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. In One Volume. Fcap. 
8vo. Manchester: John Heywood. Simpkin. ‘7s. 
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MISCELLANEA. 

HE National Association for the Promotion of 

Social Science will hold its Eighth Annual 
Meeting in the City of York from the 22nd to the 
29th of September, under the presidency of Lord 
Brougham. His Grace the Archbishop of York 
is one of the Vice-Presidents, and also the Presi- 
dent of the Education Department. The Right 
Hon. Sir James Wilde, Judge of the Court of 
Probate, will preside over the Department of Juris- 
prudence. The other chairs have not yet been 
filled up. 

THE Somerset testimonial to Captain Speke was 
resented to that adventurous explorer at the 
hire Hall, Taunton, on Tuesday last, at the close 

of the Quarter Sessions. It consists of a pair of 
silver-gilt chased Egyptian vases of the bardak, or 
water-filter form, which cost upwards of a thousand 
guineas. 

In the current number of the Cornhill Maga- 
zine George Eliot gives the opening chapters 
of “ Brother Jacob,” a tale of country life. In 
the August number the author of “ Cousin Phillis” 
will begin “ Wives and Daughters,” an every-day 
story. Karly in the present month, Messrs. Smith, 
Elder, & Co., will publish “ Darkest before Dawn,” 
a novel in three volumes. 

On the Ist of August the first number of a new 
shilling magazine will be published by Messrs. 
Hall, Smart and Allen, under the title of The St. 
George's Magazine of Literature, Science,and Art. 

“Dr. Prerotti and his Assailants; or, a De- 
fence of ‘Jerusalem Explored,’” by the Rev. 
George Williams, of King’s College, Cambridge ; 
“The Holy Places at Jerusalem ; or, Fergusson’s 
Theories and Pierotti’s Discoveries,” by T. G. 
Bonney, of St. John’s College, Cambridge ; and 
“Collected Opinions on Mr. Fergusson’s Theory 
of the Holy Places of Jerusalem,” are published 
in reply to Mr. Grove’s and Mr. Fergusson’s 
attacks upon Dr. Pierotti’s publication in the 
Times. 

A NEw novel, by Mr. Charles Gibbon will be 
published during the present month. 

A SHAKESPEARE publication of the week is “The 


_ Festival of Shakspeare and the Feasts of Saint 


Mark and Saints Philip and James,” a sermon 
preached at St. James’s the Great, at Stratford- 
2 pour tae by the Rev. Mr. Evered, as a kind 
of antidote to the Bishop of St. Andrews’s 
tercentenary sermon, “Man’s Excellency as a 
Cause of Praise and Thankfulness to God ;’’ in 
which Mr. Evered expresses a strong opinion that, 
even in Stratford-upon-Avon, Shakespeare glorifi- 
cation should be kept within its proper limits. 
THE annual rose-show at the Gryatal Palace on 
y last was in every respect more successful 
than any which had preceded it. The number of 
entries was ; the roses were more perfect, 
both in form and colour ; and there were more new 
varieties. most admired were a new one of 


Wine pg named after the Princess of 
Beauty of Waltham ;” a ee 


a third, also dark in 


colour, “ The Lord Macaulay” —all three exhibited 
by Messrs. Paul and Son of Cheshunt. To-day 
Mdile. Adelina Patti will sing at the seventh 
Grand Opera-Concert of the season, assisted by 
Mdlle. Fricci, Signor Attri, Signor Tamberlik, 
and Herr Schmid. The number of persons who 
visited the Palace for the six days ending Friday, 
the 25th ult., was 35,408. 

A Frencu fair will be opened at the Alexandra 
Park on Wednesday next, and will continue 
open till the 1st of September. On the same day 
the great Archery Meeting, to be continued on 
the 7th and the 8th instant, will take place in the 
cricket-ground adjoining. 

TueE Royal Dramatic College Féte will be held 
at the Crystal Palace on the 16th and 18th instant. 
Among the leading features will be the usual stalls, 
presided over by the most popular of the metro- 
politan actresses, including Mdlle. Stella Colas, 
as we learn from head-quarters, who will make her 
first appearance at these fétes. Mr. and Mrs. 
Howard Paul are to inhabit a grotesque edifice, 
resembling a huge fan opening and closing, the 
design of Mr. R. Phillips of the Adelphi Theatre. 
They will sell an elegant little Dramatic College 
fan, devised by Mr. Howard Paul, who is at 
present in Paris superintending the SS of 
the article. Messrs. Toole and Paul Bedford are 
to give an exhibition of wax-work. Clarke of the 
St. James’s Theatre is to havea cat and dog show. 
The Wombwell Menagerie will be repeated, with 
wonderful additions of curious monsters. So that, 
what with the usual Aunt Sallies, minstrels, 
serenaders, gipsy tents, Richardson’s booth, and 
other pastimes, the fair this year promises a great 
deal of fun and amusement. 

THe British Army and Navy Review contains 
a narrative, by Commander Bedford Pim, R.N., 
of the late sea-battle between the Alabama and 
the Kearsarge, founded on information and facts 
supplied by “ one on board the Alabama.” 

In Colburn’s United Service Magazine the 
story of “‘ Oswald Hastings” is by Captain 
Knollys of the 93rd Highlanders. 

Messrs. Bacon & Co. of Paternoster Row 
have just issued an excellent war-map of the 
“Vicinity of Richmond,” Virginia, on the largest 
scale, by means of which the operations of Federals 
and Confederates can easily be followed. 

In the June Beilage of the Allgemeine Zeitung 
are two interesting papers—‘ Cardinal Wiseman 
und die Englische Presse,” and “‘ Shakespeare und 
das Christenthum.” The Beilage of the Leipzige 
Zeitung gives a sketch of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
life; the Morgenb’att fiir gebildete Leser, an 
essay, “Shakespeare und Hamlet;” the Bremer 
Sonntagsblatt, “‘ Die Shakespearefeier in Weimar 
und die Schillerfeier in Frankfurt;’ and the 
Berliner Revue, “Garibaldi in England ;’”—all 
worth reading. 

Mr. Putnam of New York has recently pub- 
lished a curious volume under the title of ‘‘ Rebel 
Rhymes and Rhapsodies, Collected and Edited by 
Frank Moore”—as interesting in its way as were 
our Jacobite songs in the days of the young 
Pretender. 

Mr. O. B. Frorarnexam, Unitarian minister 
in New York, has just translated “ Religious 
History and Criticism: by Ernest Renan,” and 
published it, with an interesting biographical 
introduction. 

WE have just received from Mr. Van Nostrand 
of the Broadway, New York, through Messrs. 
Tribner & Co., acopy of Major-General Halleck’s 
English version of General Jomini’s “ Military and 
Political Life of the Emperor Napoleon,” trans- 
lated by the General as far back as the year 1846 
without any intention of publication. The 
French text of Jomini is now scarce, and the 
inquiries for it, as a text-book of military strategy, 
have induced the translator to give this version of 
it to the public, accompanied by notes and other 
illustrations, in four volumes, royal 8vo., with an 
atlas of maps and plans. This is the only English 
translation of this important work. The same 
publisher also announces a translation of Jomini’s 
“Treatise on Grand Military Operations; in- 
cluding a Critical and Military History of the 
Wars of Frederick the Great,” by Colonel 8. B. 
Holabird, in two volumes octavo. 

To foster a martial spirit amongst the rising 
generation in America, Mr. W. H. Appleton of 
New York is —— a series of biographies of 
the naval and mili heroes of the Federal 
States—“ the story of their lives from boyhood to 
manhood, from the school-house to the battle-field 
and victory.” Of the series there have appeared 
already :—“The Hero Boy: being the Life and 
Deeds of Lieut.-Gen. Ulysses 8. Grant,” a volume 
of 325 ; and “The Errand : being the 





Life and Deeds of General O. M. Mi ” also 
13 


325 pages. The books are written expressly for 
the use of boys; and a new volume, “ Modern 
American Heroes, Mili and Naval,” by the 
Rev. P. C. Headley, will be published during the 
present month. 

THERE died near Solothurn, in Switzerland, a 
short time ago, a German-American writer of 
some eminence—certainly one of the best-known 
German novelists—Charles Sealsfield. Place and 
date of his birth, as well as his family and descent, 
remained a secret while he lived, and are likely to 
remain so forever. It is supposed, however, that 
his real name (and that of his probably German 
parents) was Siegelfeld—translated into English, 
Sealsfield. In his American passport he was de- 
signated as a native—a title, however, which is 
also sometimes bestowed upon meritorious immi- 
grants. His writings show certainly more of 
German spirit, manner, and education than are to 
be met with in any other foreign author writing in 
German. His first literary work appeared at 
Cotta’s in 1826, and treated of America. In 1828 
he was in Mexico; but whether as government 
agent or as tourist is difficult to say. Thence he 
went to Louisiana, where he acquired lands and 
intended to found a plantation. The failure of 
his bankers deprived him of a great deal of his 
means—at all events, did not allow of the (then 
supposed necessary) purchase of negroes. At 
that juncture he received an invitation to take 
part in the editorship of a large New York politi- 
cal journal—viz., the ‘‘ Courrier des Etats Unis,” 
which was bought for Bonapartistic purposes by 
Joseph Bonaparte in 1830. Six months after- 
wards Sealsfield had to retire from the paper— 
exhausted bodily and mentally. The doctors 
sent him to Europe. He first stayed at London, 
then in Paris, corresponding with American jour- 
nals from both places with untiring diligence. 
At the same time he became acquainted with a 
great number of living literary and political 
European celebrities. Suddenly, however, in 
1832, he retired from the political career, never to 
return to it; and ever since he has lived in 
Switzerland in comparative seclusion, seeing few 
people, making friends with fewer, except “ exalted 

rsonages.” The Queen Hortense and the then 
Buinss Louis Napoleon were among his most_ 
intimate acquaintances. During this retirement 
he wrote the greatest number of his works, and 
founded his literary fame. First appeared “ Der 
Legitime und der Republicaner,” ao German 
adaptation of his ‘Tokeah,’’ which he had 
first published in English in America. Then 
followed ‘ Transatlantische Reiseskizzen,”’ ‘‘ Le- 
bensbilder aus beiden Hemisphiiren,” “ Der 
Virey,” “ Land- und Seebilder,” ‘ Cajiitenbuch,” 
Siiden und Norden,” &c., &c. All these works 
appeared anonymously ; and, although the style 
was neither smooth nor correct, and swarmed 
with English, American, Spanish, and _ self- 
manufactured words and phrases, it yet found 
immense favour with the reading public in Ger- 
many. The publisher, on his part, did not fail to 
make of his being the “ Great Unknown” as much 
as possible; and, the mystery, as usual, adding 
zest, he was as complete a success as could be 
wished, more even so perhaps than his writings, 
with all their brilliancy and originality, could war- 
rant. Once more, about ten years ago, Sealsfield went 
back to his native shores, travelled through the 
North and South, and collected materials for a 
work in which the social circumstances of the 
States and their reaction upon Europe were to be 
depicted. But, when he had finished, on his re- 
turn, the last chapters, the war between the North 
and South broke out, and he threw his work into 
the flames. Sealsfield was never married, and 
died, as he lived, in solitude. 

RESPECTING the French musical critic Fioren- 
tino, whose death we announced recently, we 
give the following items :—He was born at Naples 
in 1810 ; and, as early as 1830, he already edited 
there two papers—I/ Omnibus and Jl Vesuvio. 
He then apaeied several dramas, which were 
given with success at Naples and Turin, and also 
wrote some novels. Through the latter he became 
known to Alexandre Dumas, who invited him to 
come to Paris and become his literary partner. 
Under Dumas’s name Fiorentino now produced 
numbers of books, such as “ Le Cappicolo,” “ Le 
Speconare,” “ Maitre Adam le Calabrais, ‘‘ Jeanne 
de Naples,” &. His career as a French journalist 
he began in 1846 on entering into the edi i 
of the Corsaire. His theatrical and musi 
criticisms in the Constitutionnel, Moniteur, and 
France gradually brought him in a large fortune, 


which he chiefly employed in the of 
jects of art. pe -cmiee plead sop 
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f late he chie pseudonymously. When, 
without Shien ‘any. political side, "he began 
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to work simultaneously for the Constitutionnel 
and the Moniteur, the Société des Gens de 
Lettres a vote of censure upon him, to 
which he replied by challenging its members in 
pleno. Amedée Achard appeared for them in the 
field, and was severely wounded. His last wish 
was to be interred in the soil of his native home. 
Accounts from Rome respecting the excava- 
tions during the last year are not particularly 
favourable. The searches instituted im Praenéste 
for the Calendarium of Verrius Flaccus, and 
their hopeless results, were mentioned by us 
already afew numbers back. The most important 
results were to be expected from the excavations 
near Prima Porta, in the Villa of Livia, which 
yielded in the spring of 1863 the much spoken 
of statue of the Emperor Augustus. There 
was, indeed, discovered there soon afterwards a 
most curious well-preserved chamber with paint- 
ings of trees, flowers, and fruits, between which 
birds are fluttering, of most singular and exquisite 
workmanship. Meanwhile the place has been 
covered over sufficiently to guard it against the 
influences of the weather; but it is still a ques- 
tion whether the whole of the drawings will not 
be taken off the walls and removed to a safer 
place in some Roman museum. The labours 
which had been interrupted by the winter last 
year were resumed again on the spot at the 
commencement of this year’s spring, but with 
little success. A few ents, and a certain 
umber of heads of indifferent workmanship, 
were all that was found; and the excavations 
were given up entirely after a few months. In 
Ostia the usual number of sepulchral inscriptions 
were brought to light, the excavations. here being 
exclusively confined to the Necropolis. On the 
opposite side of the Tiber, at Porto, the site of the 
ancient harbour-buildings of the emperors Clau- 
dius and Trajan, Prince Torlonia instituted new 
searches, in the hope of finding some remains with 
which to enrich his new museum, hitherto not 
open to the public. Besides several mutilated 
statues, an interesting relief was found, represent- 
ing the interior of a harbour, richly studded with 
co statues, in which the harbour of Claudius 
is easily recognised, as it is described by the 
ancients. The foreground is occupied by vessels ; 


~one to the right is being unloaded ; another to the 


left, whose sail shows the she-wolf with the twins, 
and at the top of the mast and at the poop bears 
the statue of Victoria, is just about to put to 
sea. On the deck a sacrifice is going to be 
offered. A lady near it shows the head-dress 
of the fashion of the end of the second or 
beginning of the third century—an item im- 
portant for the fixing of the date. Excavations 
carried on at the expense of Duca Grazioli 
on the sea-shore near Tor Paterno, the ancient 
Laurentum, have yielded floors in mosaic and 
marble belonging to a Roman villa; and hopes 
are entertained of a richer harvest. In Cor- 
neto, the ancient Tarquinii, well-known for its 
painted tombs, two new tombs have been dis- 
covered, rather damaged, but still very interesting ; 
the one representing dances, the other processions. 
More im t, however, it is to be presumed, 
will be the results of excavations for tombs which 
the government is going to institute near Or- 
vieto. In Rome itself considerable excitement 
has been created among archeologists by the 
discovery of a tomb of the time of the late 
x if not of the first emperors, at the slope 
the Quirinal ; since several topographical ques- 
tions—such. as the direction of the Servian walls 
and of several ancient streets—are thus set at rest 
for ever. The excavations on the Palatine, at 
the expense of Napoleon III., are carried on as 
oe as ever. 
ch Academy, in its meeting of the 
10th of June, divided this year’s prize of eloquence 
* Eloge du Chateaubriand ”’) ween M. Ch. 
it, Dean of the Faculté des Lettres, at Nancy, 
and the Viscount Henri de Bornier, librarian at 
the library of the Arsenal. 
Tx Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres 
has awarded the Prix Bordin to M. Gidel, pro- 


‘fessor at the Lycée Bonaparte, for his memoir 


“ Sur les Poémes Frangais imités en Gree depuis 
le XIT® Siécle.” 

THe Académie des Beaux Arts once more 
officially reminds competitors for the great Prix 


‘ Bordin, to be distributed in 1865, of the theme 
‘of the dissertation required—viz., “To find the 


causes which have exercised an influence upon the 
march of the Arts since the commencement of the 
Renaissance to the end of that poriod of ’ 
and those which, on the other hand, have caused 
the second decadence, the end of which may be 


. fixed at the second half of the eighteenth " 
» The gold medal awarded will ymca ty nal 


The papers must be sent in by the 15th of June, 
1865, directed to the Secretary of the Institute. 

ApotPHE RéGnreR has, as supposed in our 
last number, been proposed for the newly-created 
Chair of Comparative Philology. He was the 
teacher of the Comte de Paris, and he has at 
various times declined to enter the lists as a 
candidate in France on account of the oath, which 
he would not take under any circumstances. It 
is, however, not unlikely that the Collége de 
France may, in his case, obtain a dispensation from 
it, as was the case with Arago and Cauchy. On 
the other hand, the time of refusing to take the 
oath seems well-nigh gone since Thiers, Berryer, 
J. Simon, Pelletan, and two members of the Pro- 
visional Government have taken it. 

THe Report on the distribution of the Prix 
Monthyon at the beginning of July has been 
entrusted to Prince Broglie. 

Tue Danish “ Mirzverein,” a patriotic society, 
founded by Ploug, Bille, and other editors of 
the principal Danish papers, has issued, among 
others, the following pamphlets: “ What do 
we fight for?” “The Prussians and Austrians 
in Denmark,” ‘‘ Political Catechism for Every- 
body,” &e. 

THe number of journals in Finland amounts to 
84, of which 14 are published in Swedish and 2 
in Finnish. The Swedish “ Missionary Gazette 
for Finland” numbers 2209 subscribers, the 
Sanomia Furustra 2035. The most important 
political papers are:—<Abo Underriitelser, 1756 
subscribere ; Helsingfors Tidningar, 1705 sub- 
scribers; Helsingfors Dagbladet, 1447 subscribers ; 
and Finn. Allem. Tidning, 1322 subscribers. 

THERE are 362 journals issued in Austria, 
among which there are 134 political ones. Of 
these 80 are German, 6 Czechish, 4 Polish, 2 
Serbian, 2 Croatian, 1 Illyrian, 2 Ruthenian, 13 
Italian, 16 Hungarian, 3 Rumenian, 2 Greek, 1 
Slavonian, 2 Hebrew, and 1 French. The non- 
political papers comprise 190 German, 13 
Czechish, 14 Polish, 7 Serbian, 4 Slavonic, 6 
Croatian, 28 Italian, 57 Hungarian, 2 Ruthenian, 
1 Greek, 1 French, and 2 Hebrew. 

To the “Germanisches Museum’’ in Niirnberg 
has. been granted an annual subvention of 300 
thalers by the Hanover Chambers. At the same 
sitting it was proposed to raise the annual Art- 
Budget of 1500 thalers to 20,000 thalers, the dif- 
ference to come out of the Army-Budget. We 
regret to add that the motion was not agreed to. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


(Anonymous Communications cannot be inserted.) 


AGAIN “WHAT IS A PREDICATE?” 
To the Editor of Tue READER. 


Working Men’s College, June 25, 1864, 
Sim,—Your correspondents seem to have a 
great prejudice against predicates. Here is Mr. 
Soper now declaring that, in Addison’s sentence, 
“It is not me you are in love with,” “me is not 
the predicate, but governed by the preposition 
with,” and that the sentence. is strictly gram- 
matical. 
ey he is wrong on both points. The word 
govern by with in the sentence is whom under- 
stood ; and me (which should be J) is the com- 
pletion of the verb is, or the predicate, if is be 
called the copula—as it is by some grammarians, 
who wrongly follow the nomenclature of the 
logicians. That the me should be ZJ Mr. Soper 
cannot dispute in the face of his own rule and 
his defence of the right sentence J¢ is I. 
A BELIEVER tN ANALYSIS. 


“JT,” “ME,” AND “PREDICATE.” 
To the Editor of Tuk Rwaver. 


Colney Hatch Park, June 28, 1864. 

Srr,—Though [ feel that “ 1’ and ‘‘ Me” have 
already occupied too much of your valuable 
space, I ask permission to insert a few lines which 
I hope will be the last I shall have occasion to 
send. I grant with Mr. Soper that grammarians 
unfortunately, through the weakness of writers, 
now-a-days do help to make (or mar) language. 
It is entirely beyond their province. We are 
much indebted to your correspondent “ H. C.” for 
disinterring “It am I,” to which there is no 
Teutonic objection. Considering Scandinavian as 
part of the Teutonic, I find that the Danish, Det 
er mig, favours the notion that Jt is me is Teu- 
tonic as well as Z¢ am JI. I deny the premiss 
that “the verb ¢o de being merely a copula, sub- 
ject and predicate are interchangeable,” and hence 
the conclusion that, if “That man is me” is justi- 
fiable, “ Me am that man” is also justifiable. I 
} consider me, us, him, them, as, in common speech 











} (not merely in the speech of the utterly unedu- 


oa oe 
——— 


cated, which, however, is always worthy of at- 
tentive consideration, perhaps of the highest con- 
sideration, in linguistic investigations), the predica- 
tive forms of J, we, he, they. I admit that, for a con- 
siderable period, writers, as distinct from speakers, 
have not universally admitted these predicative 
forms. The study of languages shows a decided 
leaning to a predicative form, so that in no case 
should it be doubtful what is the subject spoken of 
and what is said about it. I grant that, except in 
the case of pronouns just adverted to, English 
speakers have more or less lost the feeling for 
the distinction. Take the notable instance in 
John i. 1: “The Word was God.” The 
language should imply organically that “ the 
Word” was the subject and “God” the 
predicate, or, logically, that the connotation of 
“the Word” formed part of the connotation 
of “God.” (This I offer to the “ Believer in 
Analysis” as a precise answer to his question 
“What is a predicate?) Yet Mr. Soper, and 
perhaps many Englishmen, would make this 
convertible with “ God was the Word,”’ in which, 
the conditions being reversed, utter nonsense would 
ensue. In the Greek the latter order of the words 
is given @eds Hv 5 Adyos, but the form of the phrase 
(the use of the 6 before Adyos and its absence before 
@eds) shows that 6 Adyos is the subject and Oeds the 
predicate. Mr. Soper’s premiss is therefore dis- 
proved both in English and Greek. Men, when 
unknown, have frequently to submit to being called 
“it” in English, and by corresponding terms in 
other language. ‘“‘ Who is there? /¢ is only 
Thomas.” J¢—that which is there, the person 
which is there, the unknown some one or some- 
thing—is, &c. In “It thunders,” tonat, the i 
also implies an unknown subject. As we have 
Jupiter tonans, perhaps the Romans would supply 
Jupiter tonat, and the despised i¢ may refer in 
English to the Highest Personality. I do not 
understand the objection made by the “ Believer in 
Analysis.” His use of “ rightly taught ” and “the 
right phrase’’ seems to beg the question. Are 
those taught according to Ais “ present notions of 
grammar” rightly taught? This seems to be 
the point in dispute. I brought forward the 
phrase Js it I? because it was found in the Testa- 
ment, as one in which J was neologically used 
as the predicate, and showed that this use was 
different from that prevailing in other languages. 
Of course Js it me? is also a neologism. All 
I contend for is that Jt is me is more organic 
that Jé ts J, and ought not be pooh-poohed as 
“ungrammatical.” Certainly no one has any good 
reason for stigmatizing its use as ignorant. The 
ignorance rather lies at the door of those who sa 
Jt is I,—ignorance of the English feeling for the 
expression of the predicate when a pronoun. 
ALEXANDER J. ELLIs. 








SCIENCE. 


STELLAR PHYSICS. 


\ TITH no measured stride is spectrum-analysis 

justifying the opinions formed of it as one 
of the most powerful means of modern research. 
But a few years ago our only knowledge of its 
value was lying fallow in a few books treating 
on optics ; now it not only discovers our elements 
and helps the chemist and the practical man in his 
investigations, but it reads to us the riddle of our 
sun, and, leaving our system at a bound, it has 
brought to us the first real knowledge that we 
possess of the physical constitution of the stars. 
For, while Kirchhoff and Bunsen ond their fol- 
lowers have been carrying out the investigations 
thanks to which we can now say that the question 
of the sun’s constitution is more definitely “ set- 
tled” than is that of the Nile, other observers, 
whose work was equally foreshadowed by Fraun- 
hofer, have been engaged upon the more distant 
members of our universe, and, notwithstanding the 
apparently insurmountable difficulties which such 
an inquiry presents, have met with an unhoped- 
for degree of success. 

It is principally to the labours of Mr. Huggins 
and Dr. Miller—labours which have been continv- 
ous since January 1862—that this success is to be 
ascribed. Discarding as unsatisfactory the method 
still adopted by some observers, of referring the 
lines observable in stellar spectra to those of the 
solar spectrum, or of recording them on an em- 
pirical scale, they halted in their labours for a while 
to map the spectra of the different terrestrial ele- 
ments. Having accomplished this somewhat for- 
midable hors d’euwere, they have now actually 
a several of the spectra of stars—a la Kirch- 
hoff and Bunsen—the spectra of the metallic 
elements being observed side by side with those of 
the stars in their telescope... 
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We are enable d to lay before our readers one of 
the first maps th us constructed—that of a Orionis, 
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in which, among the eighty lines observed, no le*S 
than five cases of coincidence have been detécted ; 
that is to say, we have now evidence—universally 
accepted in the case of the sun—that sodium, 
magnesium, calcium, iron, and bismuth are pre- 
sent in the atmosphere of a Orionis. 

This result, however, is but an indication of what 
Messrs. Huggins and Miller have accomplished and 
are accomplishing. In their last paper, recently 
presented to the Royal Society, the map of Alde- 
baran’s spectrum, with its ninety lines, is also 
given, and the first results of a somewhat cursory 
examination of some forty or fifty other stars are 
included. We use the word “cursory” in a 
comparative sense, seeing that the complete obser- 
vation of the spectrum of a single star 1s the work 
of some years, the hours when observation is 
possible in a climate like this being very limited, 
and the difficulties of the observation very great. 
These difficulties will be better understood when 
the apparatus has been described. 

As our readers are already aware, it is attached 
to the eye-end of an equatoreal of eight inches 
aperture and ten feet focal length in the observa- 
tory of Mr. Huggins at Upper Tulse Hill. As, 
of course, the spectrum of the point which the 
star forms at the focus is a line, the first thing to 
be done is to turn this line into a band in order 
that the lines or breaks in the light may be 
rendered visible. The authors remark in their 
paper :— 

“No arrangement was found more suitable to 
effect this enlargement in one direction than a 
cylindrical lens, which was first employed for this 
purpose by Fraunhofer. Cylindrical lenses of 
different focal length, and both plano-convex and 
plano-concave, have been tried. The arrangement 
which was most successful, and which has been 
adopted, is the following :—A plano-convex cylin- 
drical lens, of about fourteen inches focal length, 
is placed with its axial direction at right angles 
to the direction of the slit, and at such a distance 
before the slit, within the converging pencils 
from the object-glass, as to give exactly the 
necessary breadth to the spectrum. Behind the 
slit, at a distance equal to its focal length, is an 
achromatic lens of 45 inches focal length. The 
dispersing portion of the apparatus consists of 
two prisms of dense flint glass, each having a 
refracting angle of 60°. The spectrum is viewed 
through a small achromatic telescope, provided 
with proper adjustments, and carried about a centre 
suitably adjusted to the position of the prisms by 
a fine micrometer screw. This measures to about 
the sggnth part of the interval between A and H 
of the solar spectrum A small mirror attached to 
the instrument receives the light which is to be 
compared directly with the star-spectrum, and 
reflects it upon a small prism placed in front of 
one half of the slit. This light was usually 
obtained from the induction spark taken between 
electrodes of different metals. 

“The apparatus, when directed to the sun, re- 
solves the components of the group “b,” and 
sufficiently divides the line D to permit the line 
within it, marked in Kirchhoff’s map as coincident 
with nickel, to be seen.” 

The method of observing is next described. 
“ For the purpose of insuring perfect accuracy of 
relative position in the instrument between the 
star-spectrum and the spectrum to be observed 
simultaneously with it, the following general 
method of observing was adopted :— 

** The flame of a small lamp of alcohol, saturated 
with chloride of sodium, was placed centrally 
before the object-glass of the telescope, and the 
mirror was then so adjusted that the components 
of the sodium line D should be severally coinci- 
dent with those of the corresponding line in the 
spectrum of the induction spark. 

“The lamp was then removed, and the telescope 
directed to the sun, when the double-line D was 
satisfactorily observed to coincide perfectly with 
that of sodium in the of the induction 
spark. Also the triple ag: of magnesium seve- 
rally coincided with the ines of b.” Before 
commencing the examination of the spectrum ofa 
star, the lamp was again placed before the object- 
glass of the telescope, and the correct adjustment 
of the apparatus obtained with certainty. The 
first observation was always whether a star con- 
tained a double line coincident with the sodium- 
line D. When the presence of such a line had 
been satisfactorily determined, it was considered 

sufficient in subsequent observations of the same 
star to commence by ing the exact 
agreement in position of this known stellar line 
with the sodium-line D. The measures are in all 
cases the distances of the other lines of the star- 
spectrum from this line, ascertained to be coinci- 
dent with the sodium-line D.” 
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Foremost among the difficulties we have before 
alluded io is the almost impossibility of moving 
the telescope so evenly with the star that its 
image s always fall in the excessively fine slit 
which is necessitated for these observations. When, 
however, atmosphere and driving clock are doing 
their best, the light of a first magnitude star con- 
centrated even by Mr. Huggins’s 8-inch object-glass 
gives a spectrum by no means too easy of observa- 
tion, although its beauty entrances one and the 
lines seem innumerable ; and it is only by trying 
to measure the lines for oneself that the chatioune 
ness of the work and the patience required begin 
to be appreciated. Thus it often happens that, 
when a spectrum is well seen, and a certain line 
occupying a place on the scale apparently 
coincident with one of the bright bands of a 
metal is about to be tested by observing the 
spectrum of the metal itself, the sky may cloud 
over, definition may become abominable, or clock 
may go wrong, and another opportunity must be 
waited for; or, if it be possible to test the coin- 
cidence, perhaps several metals must be experi- 
mented upon before either the right one is hit upon 
or all of them are rejected. Take the spectrum 
of Aldebaran, for instance: the coincidence of 
sodium, magnesium, hydrogen, calcium, iron, bis- 
muth, tellurium, antimony, and mercury has been 
proved, seven other elements being tried and 
rejected. 

8 Pegasi furnishes a spectrum closely resembling 
that of a Orionis in appearance, only a few of the 
lines admitting of accurate measurement, for want 
of light ; but the coincidence of sodium and mag- 
nesium was ascertained : that of barium, iron, and 
maganese was doubtful. Four other elements 
were found not to be coincident. 

Sirius gives a spectrum containing five strong 
lines and numerous finer lines. The occurrence 
of sodium, magnesium, hydrogen, and probably of 
iron, has been detected. In a Lyr@ sodium, mag- 
nesium, and hydrogen are traceable. In Capella 
sodium was shown, and about twenty of the lines 
in the star were measured. In Arcturus about 
thirty lines have been measured, the sodium 
line being traced. In Pollu# the presence of 
sodium, magnesium, and probably iron, has 
been traced; and in Procyon and a Cygni 
sodium is also indicated. In no single instance - 
have the authors ever observed a star-spectrum in 
which lines were not discernible, if the light were 
sufliciently intense and the atmosphere favourable. 
The spectrum of Rigel, for instance, which some 
authors state to be free from lines, is filled with 
fine ones. 

We must now pass on to inquire into the light 
thrown by these researches on the constitution of 
these distant members of our universe. And, first, 
one is reminded of that query of Newton’s, “ Are 
not the sun and stars great earths vehemently 
hot?” for surely a Orionis, with its atmosphere 
containing five of our elements, and A/debaran, 
with nine, cannot be vastly different in constitu- 
tion from our sun, the atmosphere of which con- 
tains nine—possibly fourteen—according to our 
present knowledge. 

We have also, as our authors oe out, 
pretty certain proof of the idea which has long 
been floating in many minds as to the cause of 
the colours of the stars, though their variability 
in colour, which has lately been so strongly insisted 
upon, is still to be explained. They remark :—“ As 
spectrum-analysis shows that certain of the laws of 
terrestrial physics obtain in the sun and stars, 
there can be little doubt that the immediate 
source of solar and stellar light must be solid or 
liquid matter maintained in an intensely incan- 
descent state as the result of an exceedingly high 
temperature. For it is alone from such a source 
that we can produce light, even in a feeble degree 
comparable with that of the sun. As the con- 
tinuous spectrum of the light from incandescent 
solid and liquid bodies appears to be connected 
with the state of solidity or liquidity, and not with 
the chemical nature of the body, it is highly pro- 
bable that the light, when first emitted from the 
photospheres of thesun and stars, should be in all 
cases identical, the differences of colour end- 
ing upon the differences of constitution of the in- 
vesting atmosphere, and these again intimately con- 

nected with the chemical constitution of the stars. 
The light of the stars will vary in consequence of 
the loss of different rays. For, m proportion as 
the dark lines occur more y, or are more 
intense, in particular parts of the spectrum will 
those colours be weaker, and the colours of the 
other refrangibilities will equally predominate.” 
Henceforward it is evident that the colours of the 
stars must be better watched than they have been ; 
and, should the observation of Mr. Ennis an 
Professor Smyth be confirmed, some other theory 
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than Doppler’s must be found to account for their 
variability : for, as remarked by Professor Maxwell 
when the paper was read, if the colours were really 
tinged in consequence of the motion either of the 
star or our earth, the lines in the spectrum of the 
star would not be coincident with the bands of 
the metal observed on the earth, which gives rise to 
them. Messrs. Huggins and Miller, doubtless, 
will not let the matter rest, for they promise to 
examine the remarkable ciass of blue, green, and 
violet stars, which are found alone in close con- 
tiguity with usually brighter orange or red 
stars. Possibly it may be found that changes 
in our own atmosphere may have more to do 
with the changing colours of the stars than is 
im > 
This, however, is but one of the sides of the 
inquiry. The paper furnishes us with many 
others. Thus, for instance, we must for the future 
look upon a Orionis and B Pegasi as worlds 
without hydrogen! while, probably, the atmo- 
sphere of Sirius is more charged with vapours 
than is that of our sun. 

The paper contains some valuable observations 
on the spectra of the moon and other sister 
planets. We shall allude to them on a future 
occasion, concluding this article with the final 
paragraph of the paver we have so hastily 
analysed. 


“The observations as a whole show that the 
stars differ from each other and from our sun 
only by the lower order of differences of special 
modification, and not by the more important 
differences of distinct plans of structure. There 
is, therefore, a probability that they fulfil an 
oe purpose, and are, like our sun, sur- 
rounded with planets, which, by their attraction, 
they uphold, and, by their radiation, illuminate 
and energize. It is remarkable that the elements 
most widely diffused through the host of stars are 
some of those most closely connected with the 
constitution of the living organisms of our globe, 
including hydrogen, sodium, magnesium, and 
iron. Of oxygen and nitrogen we could scarcely 
hope to have any decisive indications, since these 
bodies have spectra of different orders. These 
forms of elementary matter, when influenced by 
. heat, light, and actinic force, all of which we have 
‘certain knowledge are radiated from the stars, 
afford exactly the conditions which we know to 
be necessary to the existence of living organisms 
such as those with which we are acquainted. 
These observations, therefore, give a basis of 
some probability to that which has heretofore 
been but pure speculation—namely, that at least 
the brighter stars are like the sun, the upholding 
and energizing centres of systems of worlds adapted 
to be the abodes of living beings.’’ INL 








SYNTHETICAL CHEMISTRY AT THE 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


| pga ye in importance amongst the in- 
quiries that have engaged the attention of 
chemists during the past fifteen years must be 
placed those investigations dealing with the 
internal structure of mic compounds ; for 
certain it is that only by studying the “ architec- 
ture,” as it were, of these ies can we learn the 
plan on which Nature herself, with vitality for her 
workman, builds them up, and, learning this, 
imitate her operations. The vast number of 
organic compounds that can now be produced 
without the aid of life in any form, some of them 
even’ constituting a part of the food of man, 
affords ample testimony to the importance of this 
field and the success with which it has been 
cultivated. 

The ultimate analytical composition of a chemical 
compound affords us little or no information avail- 
able for the production of that compound arti- 
ficially ; but, the moment the internal arrangement 
of the atoms becomes known, the constructive pro- 
cess at once suggests itself. Such a problem may 
be attacked in two distinct ways—either by taking 
the compound to pieces or by building it up from 
its proximate constituents. Dr. Frankland, more 
than twelve years ago, used the synthetical process 
in the investigation of organic compounds contain- 
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ing metals. Since that time his researches have | 
been continued in the laboratory of the Royal | 


Institution, and some of the results at which 
he has arrived have already been laid before 
our readers. Quite recently a like scrutiny 
has been ey to other ilies of organic 
bodies; and, in a recent Friday evening dis- 
course, Professor Frankland gave a most in- 
teresting account of its results; and we shall show 
that these results, thanks to his skill and the 
collaboration of his fellow-labourer, Mr. Duppa, 
are of the highest value. 








The family of organic acids thus attacked is 
represented lactic acid. For some years past 
it has excited the interest and attention of chemists; 
but, although much laborious investigation has 
been expended upon it, especially by Kolbe and 
Wurtz, the constitution of its acids was still far 
from being established. Already, in a papsr com- 
municated to the Royal Society, Professor !'rank- 
land has shown that oxalic acid is the basis or 
model of the family—a fact which showed the 
path by which the subject could best be ap- 
proached. In the lecture it was remarked that, 
“In mechanics, the engineer proportions the force 
which he employs to the effect required to be 
produced ; and it was considered one of the great 
achievements in such control of mechanical force 
when Mr. Nasmyth’s steam hammer could be 
made at one moment to deliver a blow gentle 
enough to break the shell of a nut without 
crushing the kernel, and at the next to descend 
with a force sufficient to smash a block of granite 
and shake the ground beneath it. As in 
mechanics, where we deal with masses, so in 
chemistry, where we have to do with atoms, it is 
also necessary to apply a_properly-graduated 
amount of force, and to apply it in the right 
direction. Chemistry is yet far behind mechanics 
in this faculty of graduating force ; but, by availing 
ourselves of certain chemical reactions, we have 
the power, as it were, of gradually storing up force 
in the atoms of bodies, and of delivering the blow 
when the force had become strong enough to 
effect the change required. In this way the com- 
paratively inert radicles or molecules of methyl, 
ethyl, amyl, &c., could be invested with chemical 
energy sufficient to force their entrance into oxalic 
acid.” Continuing the simile, the process of thus 
endowing these radicles with force was likened to 
the gradual winding up of a weight to the height 
necessary for the production of a given effect by 
its subsequent fall. Now how was this to be 
effected? At the outset it is evident that a force 
external to the atoms to be elevated was re- 
quired. This force was at first derived from 
sodium ; but it was found that sodium, although 
competent to raise the molecules of ethyl or 
methyl to a great elevation, was, however, too 
rough in the use of its power: the molecules were 
actually torn to pieces by the violence of the effort. 
The action of the sodium was next moderated by 
combining it with mercury; but the amalgam, on 
being brought into contact with the iodides of 
methyl, ethyl, or amyl, obstinately refused to exert 
any action; the addition of a few drops of acetic 
ether, however, acting in this case like a 
ferment, enabled the action to be set up, and 
the sodium separated the iodine from the 
ethyl, whilst the latter united itself with the 
mercury. 


20,H,1+Hg { Ne=He { 6? Hi t2Nal 
Ee 


ee, gel aye 
Iodide of Sodium Mercuric Iodide of 
Ethyl. Amalgam. Ethide. Sodium. 
the energy of 


By the association with mercu 
the ethyl was found to be pie increased, but 
it still lacked sufficient power for its attack upon 
oxalic acid; but, having once commenced its 
ascent, the further elevation of the ethyl is com- 
paratively easy, and is accomplished by digest- 
ing the mercuric ethide, procured, as above de- 
scribed, with metallic zinc at a temperature of 
100° C. for several hours. By this means the 
mercury is replaced by zinc, and zinc-ethyl is 
obtained :— 
He {O23 qi +Zn=Zn { f+ Hg 


Mercuric Ethide. Zinc-ethyl. 


Zinc-ethyl possesses a far greater energy than the 
mercuric ethide from which it was derived ; and 
its intense chemical energy was rendered evident 
in Dr. Frankland’s lecture by a fountain of the 
liquid, which played perpendicularly to the height 
of 6 or 8 feet, forming a fiery jet of blue 
and white flame. Its power was still further 
increased by the addition of the metal lithium. 
By these processes the following chemical com- 


— and weapons of attack were manu- 
actured :— 
Name. Formula, 
Mercuric Methide Hg {OH 
3 
Mercuric Sodo-methide Hg {7™ 
Mercuric Ethide . ° .s Hg { = 
s 4 
Mercurie Sodo-ethide . . .Hg {PsMs 


Mercuric Chior-ethide . . . Hg {or Hy 


MercuricoAmylide . . . .Hg fg Em 
Mercuric Sodo-amylide . . Hg {fs Hy, 
Mercuric Chlor-amylide . Hg {ot A, 
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Formula. 
vp, eee OH, 
Zine-methide . . . « Zn CH, 
Zine-ethide . . Zn {o H, 
Zinc-amylide . . Zn {¢ ae 
Lithio-mercuric Methide . . . Hg” Oa ? 
Li’ C H,’ 
ram : : u (C,H, 
Lithio-mercuric Ethide . - Hg? {os H, ? 
lv lo? H. 
Lithio-zinc Methide . . es Zn” on ? 
Li’ C H. 
Lithio-zine Ethide . zm fo. z ? 
Li’ C,H, 


The action of several of these bodies upon 
oxalic acid, or rather oxalic ether, was next 
described. This action consists in the re- 
moval of one atom of oxygen from oxalic acid, 
and its substitution by two atoms of ethyl, methyl, 
&c.; and in this manner, by the action of zinc- 
ethyl, oxalic acid was transformed into leucic acid 
—a body that had na nag | been obtained from 
animal tissues, especially from the spleen and 
lungs. By acting upon oxalic ether with the 
zinc compounds of other organic radicles a large 
number of acids belonging to the lactic series, and 
hitherto unknown, could be produced. Many of 
these acids are isomeric with each other—that 
is, possessed the same percentage composition, but 
differed in their interior architecture. Thus, leucic 
acid is susceptible of no less than nine isomeric 
modifications, three of which have yey | been 
obtained by the synthetical method. The follow- 
ing table shows the internal structure of these 
isomeric leucic acids :— 





C, H,’ (C, Hy’ (C, H,’ 
C, H, | H’ C H,’ 

C,”2 0” 0,2 O” C,""2 O” 

* lon lOc, Hy’ OCH,! 
|O HY LOH’ OH’ 
(CH,’ (C, H,’ O, H,’ 
CH,’ CH,’ H’ 

a ae st ae 
ion LOH ion * 
nt oa 

/ 

C We oO” on ov Cc,” oO” 
| OC, Hy OH iOC,H, 
(on OH LO HY 


No less than seven acids and their compounds have 
thus been produced and investigated during the 
past year in the laboratory of the Royal Institution ; 
and the reactions prove that lactic acid, which is, 
in fact, the representative of this family of acids, was 
also cast in the mould of oxalic acid. In other 
words, the latter deadly organic body is con- 
verted, by the removal of one atom of oxygen 
and its substitution by one of hydrogen and 
one of methyl, into the harmless acid of sour 
milk—a constituent of the juices of the human 
body, and an agent, no doubt, of importance in 
the transformations attending animal life. A 
similar marvellous transmutation of character is 
met with in the highly-poisonous arsenic acid, 
which, by the exchange of one atom of oxygen 
for two of methyl, is converted into the innocuous, 
though perfectly soluble cacodylic acid. 

Professor Frankland concluded his interesting 
compte-rendu as follows :—‘‘ Here, then, we have 
& most prolific reaction, capable of furnishing an 
immense number of new organic bodies, and at 
the same time indicating to us the very simple 
manner in which Nature evolves her apparently 
most complex results. By a species of progressive 
development this simply-organised oxalic acid 
becomes gradually elevated, cultivated, and trans- 
formed into bodies which, when viewed by one 
ignorant of their true origin, appear to possess a 
hopeless complexity. Not only do we now gain 
a clear insight into the architecture of these acids, 
but we can take the very elements of which they 
are composed and build them up unaided by any 
vital processes. We need not even go for oxalic 
acid, our very t or model, either to wood- 
sorrel or the lichen, which, by means of this acid, 
corrodes the rock upon which it grows; for we 
have the power to build both the foundation and 
superstructure of these organic bodies without 
the least assistance from either animal or vegetable 
life. And is it too much to hope that, by analogous 
inductive scrutiny, even the most obscure and 
complex physiological phenomena of life itself will 
one day yield to scientific research, and become 
to us as clear and simple as they are now dark 
and unintelligible? But, to accomplish this, the 
human intellect must prepare itself for efforts far 
more difficult than any it has yet made. Hitherto 
the more palpable and simple phenomena of nature 
have been the first to attract the attention of 


ages whilst the more recondite and 


dden, constituting increasingly-difficult subjects 
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of research, have been left for future explorers. 
Thus, although we are still scarcely advanced 
beyond the condition of children gathering pebbles 
on the shore of the boundless ocean of knowledge, 

et those pebbles, never easy to find, are now no 
ongtr left dry on the beach. They must be 
dragged from the grip of the waves by patient and 
cunning toil. Difficulties innumerable and appal- 
ling confront us; but let the human intellect be 
only left free and untrammelled and it will surely 
accomplish the task set before it. 








ON THE BAROMETRIC MEASUREMENT 
OF HEIGHTS. 


(FIRST ARTICLE. ] 


N the June number of the Alpine Journal 
I there are some interesting admeasurements 
of the heights of the Grandes Rousses mountains 
of Dauphiné by Mr. William Matthews, jun., 
calculated from observations on the barometer. 
A barometer of some sort—at the least a good 
aneroid barometer which has been graduated under 
the air-pump to a pressure of 13 inches, or, what 
is still better, a good apparatus for noting the 
boiling-point of water—should form part of the 
equipment of every Alpine tourist. The proper 
precautions to be observed in taking heights, and 
the degree of trustworthiness of the results, are 
not so generally well understood as to make a short 
account of them unnecessary. The tables usually 
employed are so brief as to require many laborious 
interpolations, and seldom contain the proper 
corrections for the height of the lower station. 
The logarithmic formule are open to the same 
objection, and to the further inconvenience of 
requiring a table of logarithms to render them 
available. In the present article, therefore, the 
theory of the process, and the precautions requisite 
in taking the necessary observations, will be con- 
sidered; and, in a subsequent article, new and 

ractical rules for the required calculations will 
be furnished, by which the utmost attainable 
accuracy may be reached without the use of any 
lengthy tables. 

Suppose that a rigid tube extended vertically 
from the base to the summit of a mountain 
and were filled with air, it is evident that the 
weight of the air in this tube would bear a 
definite relation to its height. If the atmosphere 
were perfectly still, the difference of the readings 
of a barometer at the top and bottom of the tube 
would give the weight of the inclosed air. If the 
tube were placed horizontally, and the inclosed air 
kept at a constant temperature, the length would 
be immediately determined from the uniform 
weight of a cubic inch of air. But, as the tube is 
supposed to be vertical, the weight of the upper 
layers will press on the lower and produce unequal 
density, the law of which is easily determined, 
provided gravity acts uniformly throughout the 
length. The height of mountains, however, bears 
a sensible ratio to the radius of the earth; and 
hence a correction has to be made for the decrease 
of gravity on the vertical in proceeding from the 
lower to the upper station. The shape of the 
earth is not spherical, but is, approximately, 
spheroidal, and the action of gravity at the sea- 
level increases from the equator to the pole; 
hence another correction has to be made for the 
alteration of gravity with the latitude. These two 
corrections are both small, but, as they can be 
ascertained with considerable accuracy, they should 
never be neglected, as is too commonly the case. 
The other corrections are much more hazardous. 

The constitution of the atmosphere is not 
uniform. There is mixed with the dry air a 
quantity of watery vapour, which varies at dif- 
ferent heights according to no known law, and, 
probably, not according to any law depending on 
the height alone. Bessel has attempted to bring 
the influence of this watery vapour into calcula- 
tion. His paper on the subject is in H. C. 
Schumacher’s Astronomische Nachrichten, vol. xv., 
No. 356, col. 329, &c. (Altona, 1838). His tables, 
as corrected by Plantamour, have been reduced by 
Mr. A. J. Ellis, and published in No. 12 of the 
Meteorological Papers, issued by the Board of 
Trade. The recent observations of Mr. Glaisher 
in his balloon ascents render Bessel’s hypothesis 
so uncertain that it is scarcely worth while to add 
so much to the labour of the calculation as the 
introduction of his correction for moisture would 
require. Laplace has simply any altered one 
of the constants to correct roughly for moisture ; 
and this is the method usually adopted. 

The greatest, most important, and most uncer- 
tain correction arises from the great variations in 
the temperature of the air in ascending. Mr. 
Glaisher has attempted to ascertain the law of 





variation of temperature with the height.* But, 
on applying his theoretical curve to the actual 
curves which display the variation of temperature 
in his ascents, as given in the Proceedings of the 
British Meteorological Society for Nov. 1862, 
remarkable and extraordinary deviations from the 
law will become apparent, and, in three out of the 
four curves there given, the variation for the first 
7000 or 8000 feet has to be expressed on the 
hypothesis of a different surface temperature from 
that for the variation in higher regions. Now the 
usual calculations suppose that the temperature 
decreases nearly uniformly from station to station 
(Laplace, Méc. Cél., vol. iv. p. 290). Mr. Glaisher’s 
observations show that this is decidedly erroneous 
when the difference of elevation is considerable. 
The error arising from assuming the law of varia- 
tion of temperature, which forms the basis of 
Laplace’s formula, will probably not be less than 
100 feet in excess in the height of Mont Blanc.t 

But Mr. Glaisher’s observations show that, for 
comparatively short distances—say for heights of 
8000 to 5090 feet—the temperature may be so 
assumed without sensible error. Hence, in 
determining heights, observations should be made 
at moderate intervals; and any change of tem- 
perature—such as a sudden increase at or near 
5000 feet, which is not uncommon—should be 
accompanied by fresh barometrical observations. 
It will, therefore, be necessary in caleulating to 
have a ready means of taking the effect of the 
height of the lower station into consideration. 

The air is supposed to be still. This is, of 
course, rarely attainable. Hence the necessity of 
making many observations at different times, and 
taking a mean. Violent gusts of wind through 
mountain gullies, strata of winds of very different 
temperatures and degrees of moisture, some 
northerly and some southerly, all of which are 
common phenomena, must necessarily render the 
calculations very uncertain. Again, it has been 
supposed that the two stations are vertically 
under each other. This is an obvious impossi- 
bility. Strata of winds of different tempera- 
tures, and therefore of different weights, will 
often lie side by side ; so that the barometric pres- 
sure at the sea-level for places not many miles 
apart will often differ by two or three tenths of 
aninch. But one tenth of an inch in the baro- 
metric column at the earth’s surface corresponds 
to about 100 feet of vertical ascent, and to much 
more at greater heights. Hence, if the places 
differ much even in latitude, the results may be 
very erroneous. Thus Mr. Wm. Matthews (doc. 
cit.) determines the height of the North Peak of 
the Grandes Rousses, from observations taken at 
11h. 45m. a.m. at the vertex, as compared with 
the observations of the barometer and thermo- 
meter at twelve at noon, taken at St. Bernard, 
Aosta, Geneva, Turin, Grenoble—places forty to 
seventy miles away in different directions. The 
various results are 3449, 3457, 3475, 3496, 3482 
métres, the mean being 3472 métres; so that the 
deviations from the mean are respectively —75'5, 
4—9°2, + 9°8, + 78°7, + 32°8 feet in a presumed 
height of 11,391 feet. The mean height obtained 
(3472 m.) agreed very closely with that given by 
the French engineers (3473 m.); but, with such 
variations and such sources of error, the agreement 
can only be termed accidental. If possible, the 
observations should be made in the direction of 
the wind, and hence generally in the S.W. to 
N.E. direction, as that corresponds to the usual 
set of currents of air. The observers should, 
however, be as nearly vertically under one another 
as circumstances will permit. 

Again, the observations should be as nearly 
simultaneous as possible. The great daily varia- 
tion of the barometer will obviously be otherwise 
a source of considerable error. There should 
always be an observer at each lower station, ob- 
serving at least every quarter of an hour near the 
time when the higher station may be supposed to 
be reached. A difference of two or three hours 
in the time of observation renders the result com- 
paratively worthless : this creates difficulties when 





require correction, as they ha 
Scientific Register for 1864, p.6. The formula should be as 
follows :—If the temperature, at an elevation of n thousand 
feet, is ¢ degrees Fahrenheit less than that at the surface, then 


_ 5:6205Xn 1 24B15 
t=i79048xn LN? 281 ——30 8333 . The latter expression 


is more convenient for calculation and for drawing the rec- 
r hyperbola which gives the relation between t n. 

In the same column of Taz Reaper the decline of 904 in 
tem: formula, to 


same, 6742°06 f and the t of Mont Blanc above St 
‘ Bernard 7626°68 giving a of 15,704°07 feet for th 
height of Mont Blanc above Geneva, or 63 feet less than 





there are several lower stations. But, as the most 
important variations of temperature take place at 
about 5000 or 6000 feet in height, it would be 
advisable in any great ascents to carefully measure 
a height of 5000 or 6000 feet on some previous 
day, and make that the lower station when the 
peak has to be ascended. 

The readings of the barometers at the two sta- 
tions are best left unreduced for temperature ; for 
the tables of reduction seldom extend to sufficient 
heights for mouutain purposes, and it is easy to 
introduce the correction in the process of calcu- 
lation. But, in mercurial barometers, the tem- 
perature of the mercury should be carefully ob- 
served, as well as that of the air. When possible, 
the wet-bulb thermometer may be also observed, 
so that Bessel’s formula may be used, if desired. 
The determination is always meteorologically valu- 
able. The determination of the temperature of 
the air is subject to many errors, owing to radia- 
ation from the body of the bearer, radiation from 
the surrounding rocks, and direct influence of the 
sun on exposed peaks. The extent to which these 
errors influence the result is practically unknown, 
though experiments have been recently made at 
Geneva and St. Bernard with a view to determine 
those from radiation of the surface. 

In observing with an aneroid, the correction 
for the temperature of the instrument is supposed 
to be made. In other respects, also, the aneroid 
must be considered as a rough instrument, and 
its results most probably cannot be trusted, especi- 
ally at great heights, within the twentieth of an 
inch. This, of course, seriously affects the calcu- 
lated heights. At the same time the calculation 
is facilitated, and, considering the numerous sources 
of error affecting all observations, its results may be 
taken as affording a very fair general approximation 
to the truth. An apparatus for boiling water is 
almost as portable and gives much better results ; 
it is, however, less convenient to observe. An 
aneroid for repeated observations, to have a rough 
notion of the height reached, and a boiling-water 
apparatus for the principal stations will be found 
very useful. But, as the height of the barometer 
cannot be readily inferred from the boiling-point 
to within ‘02 inch, such observations will be liable 
to an error of 20 or 30 feet in the height from this 
source alone.* 

What reliance, then, after all, can be placed upon 
the heights calculated from observations on the 
barometer? Every single correction is compara- 
tively rough ; one, at least, cannot be made at all; 
andthe most important (that for temperature of the 
air) is based upon a hypothesis recognised to be 
incorrect. Professor Rogg of Ehingen, near Ulm, 
has taken some pains to answer this question in 
Petermann’s Mittheilungen aus Justus Perthes’ 
Geographischer Anstalt for 1861, No. 11, p. 409, 
by comparing a series of barometric and trigono- 
metric determinations of height. And, first, he 
notes that trigonometric determinations do not 
agree. There is a possible error from refraction, 
which is constantly repeated, and an error from 
the determination of the sea-level. Thus the 
government surveys of Bavaria make the Lake of 
Constance, in Switzerland, 1195 Paris feet above 
the level of the sea, those of Austria 1204, of 
Wiirtemberg 1208, of Switzerland 1224, of Baden 
1225—the mean being 1211, and the deviations 
from the mean being +16, +7, +3, —13, and 
-—14 Paris feet respectively. A mean of 260 baro- 
metric observations, as compared with those made 
at the Tiibingen Observatory, 50 English miles off, 
gave the same height as 1240 Paris feet, which is 39 
feet above the mean of the other results. Professor 
Rogg says that, as the barometric observations for 
three summer and three spring months (1832-3) 
gave results differing only by 0°6 feet, there is, 
—. “some constant local disturbance, pro- 

bly arising from the currents of air peculiar to 
every greater lake.” Other results agree better 
with the trigonometrical. Of 55 heights in 
Swabian Franconia and the east side of,the Black 
Forest, the mean barometrical height differed 
only 1 foot from the trigonometrical; and in 38 
instances the error did not exceed 10 feet; in 
only 8 was it 20 feet and upwards ; in one case 40, 
and in one 47 feet. In 34 heights in the valleys 
of the Alb, where the lower barometer was 12 to 
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50 miles off, the mean error was 5 feet, and the 
actual error was under 10 feet in 10 cases, under 
20 feet in 10 cases, under 30 feet in 10 cases, 
under 40 in 2, under 50 in 1, and as great as 78 
inl case. In 27 heights in Upper Suabia, the 
lower barometer being 28 to 70 miles distant, the 
mean error was also 5 feet, and the actual error 
was under 10 feet in 11 cases, under 20 in 5, 
under 30 in 10, and was 32 in 1 case, The 
heights varied from 1000 to 3500 feet. 

We may conclude; then, that an error of one 
foot in a thousand may be always expected, 
although the error may be exceptionally and, as 
we do not know how to avoid it, accidentally less. 
On the other hand, the error will probably not 
exceed one foot in a hundred—though it may 
be exceptionally and accidentally more. By 
attending to the above directions—especially to 
those regarding simultaneous observations, divi- 
sion of the height into parts of 5000 feet, and 
nearness of the two stations to the vertical—most 
of the greater errors may be avoided, and one foot 
in a thousand may be assumed as a probable limit 
of error. In taking the mean of many observa- 
tions each result should be fully calculated, and 
the mean of these results adopted, rejecting such 
as were obviously exposed to error. No reliance 
should be placed upon results obtained by taking 
the mean heights of the barometer and ther- 
mometer for a few observations at the two stations 
as the basis of the calculation. The mean heights, 
when compared with those obtained by the difficult 
and expensive process of trigonometrical survey- 
ing and levelling, which is quite beyond the reach 
of private resources, are evidently well worth the 
relatively smal! trouble of obtaining them, and 
should be diligently collected by all tourists and 
travellers. As the formulx by which the heights 
are calculated often differ materially, all travellers 
who wish to make their labours valuable should 
give the heights of the barometer and ther- 
mometer at both stations as actually observed, 
and furnish or name the formula which they have 
employed in calculation. Unless the lower 
station has had its height above the sea-level 
determined trigonometrically in some government 
survey, it is safest to state only the difference of 
elevation of the two stations. 


(To be continued.) 








SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


Ar the meeting of the French Academy of 
Sciences on the 20th ult. M. Wéhler was elected 
an Associate in the place rendered vacant by the 
death of Mitscherlich. We gave the list of the 
other candidates last week. It may be re- 
marked that, as the number of Associates is limited 
to eight, the title of Associate is the highest dis- 
tinction which the Academy can bestow on 
foreigners. There is still a place vacant, the 

resent Associates being Faraday (1844), Brewster, 
(18i0), Sir J. Herschel (1855), Owen (1859), 
berg (1860), Liebig (1861), and Wohler, 

just elected. England must surely be contented 
with the appreciation of her scientific workers 
evidenced ” this list. Wahler, the illustrious 
successor of Berzelius, is in every way deserving 
of the high honour conferred on him. Born in 
1800 at KEschersheim, he studied medicine at 
Marbourg, and chemistry at Heidelberg. In 1828 
Wohler effected the first synthesis of an organic 
substance, in which branch he has been followed 
by Pelouze, Kolbe, Regnault, Bunsen, Berthelot, 
Strecker, Carius, Frankland, Wurtz, Hofmann, 
Friedel, Harmtz, Wanklyn, and others. In 
1827 he gave a general method of isolating a 
group of metals, of which he was the discoverer ; 
and in 1845, in a more complete memoir, the 
chemical history of this group—the aluminium 
group—was given in an exhaustive manner. Our 
readers will find in Le Temps for the 25th of June 
an admirable notice of M. Wéhler’s contributions 
to science from the pen of his pupil, M. Grandeau. 

THE Prince and Princess of Wales visited the 
School of Mines on Tuesday last, and minutely 
inspected the geological maps prepared by the 
Surveyors, and the numerous specimens of rocks, 
fossils, minerals and models which render the 
Museum of such great practical value. The 
Prince and Princess, we learn, were particularly 
struck with the models, especially those showing 
the structure of the Isle of Wight and 
the coal- ~ ot or Forest of ne and the work- 

in ] ush mime, which belongs to the 
Puinics himself. This royal visit reminds us of 
the om of this most useful institution 
Ee Seok in it ie Weetaleses aad 
in its progressive and of the 
scholarships he founded. Thé Prince of Wales, 
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in continuing the grants in aid of these scholar- 
ships, is honourably and usefully encouraging an 
establishment which developes in an almost un- 
hoped-for manner the mineral wealth of the 
United Kingdom, his own Duchy of Cornwall 
included. But, besides this, thanks to the lectures 
of such men as Ramsay, Huxley, Tyndall, Hof- 
mann, Percy, Willis, and Smyth, delivered now to 
students, now to working men, it is fast becoming, 
erhaps, the most widely useful school of science 
in the three kingdoms. The Prince and Princess 
were accompanied in their tour of inspection 
through the building by Sir Roderick Murchison 
and the eminent men by whom its objects are so 
effectually carried out. 

In a recent number of Reichart’s and Du Bois- 
Reymond’s Archiv. appears an important mono- 
graph by Professor Mayer of Bonn on the Human 
Cranium and Skeleton from the Neanderthal 
cavern. In addition to criticizing the memoirs 
which have been published by Professor Schaaf- 
hausen, Fuhliott, and Huxley, the author calls 
the attention of his readers to such skulls, e. 7., 
as those of Paracelsus (from an original portrait, 
A.D. 1572), and many skulls of aboriginal nations, 
in which a large supraorbital development is 
visible. The skulls figured in the sixty-third 
plate of Blumenbach (Batavus genuinus) and 
twenty-second (Sarmatus Lituanus) are especially 
referred to." The theories of the conditions under 
which this skull might have been deposited in the 
cave are discussed at length; and the author con- 
cludes by a statement of the circumstances under 
which the verdict of requiescat in pace was given 
by Mr. John Evans in the case of the jaw from 
Moulin-Quignon. Whatever opinion palzonto- 
logists or anthropologists may have respecting 
this matter, no future bibliography on the subject 
will be complete which omits to notice Professor 
Mayer’s excellent memoir. 

THe death of the female orang-outang at the 
Zoological Gardens deserves a passing notice. She 
was ailing some weeks ago when we last saw her, 
and it is much to be regretted that the male alone 
is left, whose pertinacious stupidity places him 
scarcely at a higher mental level than the inferior 
monkeys. 

A SPECIAL meeting of the National Association 
for the Promotion of Social Science will be held 
on Thursday next, at which Dr. Edward Smith 
will read a paper “On Gaol Dietary: the 
Operations of the Committee of the House of 
Lords, and of Sir George Grey’s Committee 
respecting it, and the present state of the 
Question.” 

Attempts have recently been made to fish by 
the electric light at Dunkirk and Ostend. The 
current was first obtained from a battery on Bun- 
sen’s principle, composed of about fifty elements, 
and it succeeded tolerably well; but its employ- 
ment was attended with much inconvenience. 
It was then determined to repeat the attempt 
with a magneto-elect?o machine. The experi- 
ments had a double object—(1) to prove how the 
light produced by the machine would act under 
water, and (2) to discover the effect the light 
would produce on the fish. The first object was 
completely accomplished ; and if is now demon- 
strated that magneto-electro machines and the 
light they produce are applicable to all submarine 
works. In fact, this light was constant at a depth 
of 180 ft., and it was visible over a large surface. 
The magneto-electric machine was placed at a 
distance of more than 300 ft. from the lantern. 


SCIENTIFIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


DISCREPANCIES BETWEEN FRENCH 
AND ENGLISH BAROMETERS. 


the June number of the Alpine Journal Mr. 
Packe has drawn attention to an apparent 
discrepancy between the heights of the French and 
English barometers as compared with the boiling- 
int of a thermometer. According to the Kew 
ommittee of the British Association, the boiling- 
point, 212° F., corresponds to a barometric height 
of 29°905 inches, and, according to Regnault and 
Guyot, to a height of 29°922. Mr. Packe traces 
this difference to twocauses. First, the difference 
in the standard temperature of the brass scale 
of the barometer, which is 32° F. in French 
instruments and 62° F. in English instruments, 
makes a difference in the correction of the height 
of the barometric column for the same tempera- 
ture of the merc in the two instruments. 
Secondly, there will be a difference in gravitation 
owing to the difference of latitude. Hence, in 
using French tables, we should allow for both 
circumstances. The French barometer, when 
reduced to 32°, reads higher than the Englisli by 
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000313032 x height in inches of the English baro- 
meter; so that, for the English 29°905 inches, the 
correction is ‘00936123. Mr. Packe has cal- 
culated the error arising from gravitation from 
the increase of gravity in passing from the equator 
to the pole, as given by Guyot’ in his tables on 
the spheroidal theory, assuming the increase to 
vary as the square of the sine of the latitude, and 
comes within ‘001 inch of the required result. 
But, taking the most recent determination of the 
earth’s ellipticity as s9'-3, by Archdeacon Pratt 
(Proceedings of Royal Society, No. 64, p. 270), 
the increase of gravity from equator to pole will 
be ‘0052816, and the difference between the in- 
crease at London (lat. 51° 32’) and Paris (lat. 
48° 50’) will be 0002446. The correction will 
therefore be 0002446 x height in inches of the 
English barometer; and, if this height is 29°905, 
the correction is 0073147. Hence we have :— 


Barometer at London observed : : 
and reduced to 32°, and sea-levei } 29°905 inches. 
Correction for standard cmp ote -0093612 
ture of the brass seale . . . 
Correction for difference of ey -0073147 
of gravity Poet? er at 
Corrected height 29°9216759 
Regnault’s result 29°922 
Difference 0°0003241 
This may be pronounced exact. In fact, the 
spheroidal theory cannot be trusted to this 
amount of accuracy; and, as ‘001 inch in the 
height of the barometer answers to about 1 foot 
in the difference of height above the level of the 
sea, we should require to know the precise level of 
each barometer more accurately than it is possible 
to determine it to assert that there is any error 
whatever. The amount of correction is so 
small that it may be safely disregarded in all 


determinations of heights by the barometer. 
A. J. ELus. 





EXPLOSION OF GUN-COTTON. 
London, June 25, 1864. 
| bg you will kindly refer to my letter in the Times 
of the 8th inst. you will see, in the first place, 
that I have not spoken of “a spark... gene- 
rated by friction,” as your correspondent of No. 
28, Grosvenor Street, Eaton Square, has asserted ; 
secondly, that I simply suggested that the gun- 
cotton which exploded and killed M. Léon Dorn- 
bach may have been inflamed by an electric spark, 
as gun-cotton is one of the most electrical sub- 
stances known, and develops much electricity by 
friction. Nothing is easier than to pass electric 
sparks through gun-cotton or gunpowder without 
inflaming either one or the other; by a little care 
in performing the experiment both may be in- 
flamed : the conditions are—a strong battery and 
the introduction of a wet linen thread into the 
circuit. But the experiment proves nothing in 
the present case. What connexion is there be- 
tween ramming down a great mass of gun-cotton 
into a cask and passing electric sparks through a 
small quantity? I have more than once, in the 
analysis of gaseous mixtures, passed three or four 
sparks between the buttons of the eudiometer 
before the gases exploded; generally speaking, 
however, the mixture explodes at the first spark. 
For the different kinds of gun-cotton, Xyloidine, 
Pyroxyline a, Pyroxyline b, and Gun-cotton 
proper, I refer to my “ Treatise on Chemistry 
for the Use of Photographers.’’ What your 
correspondent means by stating that “no one 
need be alarmed of properly-produced gun- 
cotton’ I cannot imagine. As to the explosion of 
gun-cotton at the works of Messrs. Prentice & 
Co. of Stowmarket, I read in the papers that one 
of the women injured has since died, and that the 
lives of four other persons, including a foreman, 
are still in jeopardy: the statement is reproduced 
in the Chemical News for 4th June. 
T. L. Purpson, PhD., F.C.8., &e. 








PROCEEDINGS OF FOREIGN ACADEMIES. 
Paris. 


gave some further particulars relative to the 
Orgeuil meteor, and the compte-rendu contains 
a map of its supposed path. M. Daubrée’s com- 
munication consisted in great part of letters from 
different individuals. M. Laussedat also gave an 
account of the graphical method he employed in 
constructing the map in question.—M. Sédillot 
gave an account of some recent experiments on 
the longitudinal section of bones, in order to 
extract or cauterize their diseased portions. He 
is very sanguine of the success of this method, and 
has applied it to the articulated extremities with 
, the best results.—Mr. Sylvester communicated his 





Academie des Sciences, June 13.—M. Davnriz 
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aper “On the Extension of the Theory of Alge- 
brsical Results recently presented to the Royal 
Society.” —M. Pouchet laid before the Academy 
some observations on the pretended fissiparity of 
some Microzoa. He looks upon all cases of fissipa- 
rity as owing to monstrosities or parasites.—M. Ed. 
Prillieux gave an account of the vegetation and an- 
atomical structure of Althenia filiformis, in which 
he enters at some length into the structure of the 

lant.—M. Tremaux presented a continuation of 
is paper “On the Transformation of Man now 
going on, and its Causes.”—Mr. Flouens pre- 
sented on the part of Mr. Turnbull of Edinburgh, 
who is about to employ his method of curing 
deafness on a number of deaf persons, a request 
that the Academy would appoint a commission 
to inquire into their present state before they 
undergo the treatment, which will require a year. 
Mr. Turnbull has explained his method to M. 
Flourens, but he does not wish it to be made 

ublic until its merits have been tested.—“ Alco- 
folic Fermentation” formed the subject of two 
papers by MM. Duclaux and Bechamp. The 
former combats the results arrived at by Millon ; 
the latter deals with a question of priority.—The 
rotatory power of liquids and their vapours was 
dealt with by M. Gerner; and the lengths of the 
luminous and chemical rays by M. Mascart. We 
hepe to return to both of these communications. 
—MM. Joly and Musset laid before the Aca- 
demy some new experiments tending to invalidate 
the hypothesis of localized panspermism.—M. 
Dareste sent a letter relative to a prior note “On 
the Origin of Double Monstrosities.”” He refers 
all such cases to the fusion of embryos developed 
on a common vitellus.—The following memoirs 
and communications were also read :— Dausse 
—‘ On Inundations and River Embankments. 
Ad. Wurtz—“ Researches on the Carbonates 
of Hydrogen.” De Luynes —* On Cohydrate 
and Hydrate of Butylene. Gosselin — “ De- 
scription of a Terrestrial Globe,” which he calls 
globe métrique. Catalon—“ On the Calculation 
of Bernoulli’s Numbers.” 





PHILADELPHIA. 

Entomological Society, February 8.—TuHE fol- 
lowing papers were read: —‘‘ Contributions towards 
a Monograph of the Genus Crofota,” by T. Rea- 
kirt ; “‘On the North American Species of several 
Genera of Apidae,” by BE. T. Cresson. 

March 14.—The North American Micro Lepidop- 
tera were described by Brackenbridge Clemens, 
M.D.; some Lepidoptera by Aug. R. Grote; and 
certain species of diurnal Lepidoptera by W. H. 
Edwards. A long and elaborate paper ‘“‘ On 
Dimorphism in the Hymenopterous Genus 
Cynips” was read by B. D. Walsh. We shall, 
if possible, return to this communication, which 
contains also, in an appendix, hints for a new 
classification of the genus. Descriptions of cer- 
tain species of Catocala were given by W. H. 
Edwards, and a catalogue of North American 
butterflies was communicated by J. Wm. Weide- 
meyer. A paper was read by V. R. Uhler “On 
Orthopterological Contributions.” 


LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royal Society, June 16. Major-General Sabine, 
President, in the chair—SrVERAL communica- 
tions were read, among them the following papers. 
We shall return to the others on a subsequent 
occasion. “On the Physical Constitution and 
Relations of Musical Chords,” and “On the 
Temperament of Musical Instruments with fixed 
Tones,” by Alex. J. Ellis, Esq., F.R.S.—In the 
first paper the basis of investigation assumed 
consists of Prof. Helmholtz’s laws ; viz. :—1. That 
simple tones (such as those of wide covered 
organ-pipes, or flutes) will beat when making an 
interval of less than a minor third, or 6 : 5, the 
beats being worst for a semitone 16: 15, and bad 
from a comma 81 : 80 to a minor tone 10:9: such 
tones are termed pulsative, and others disjunct. 
2. The number of the beats is the difference of 
the pitch of the pulsative tones: if under 150 in 
a second the beats are audible; if 40, most dis- 
agreeable; from 10 to 70, bad. 3. That two 
simple tones sounded together generate a third or 
differential tone. 4. That ordinary musical tones 
are compound, consisting of a series of simple 
tones (called natural harmonics), having their 
pitches as 1, 2, 3, 4,5,6... all sounding at the 
same time. The natural quality of the compound 
tone depends upon the different degrees of inten- 
sity of its natural harmonics. From this it fol- 
lows that, if several compound tones be sounded 
together, having the pitches of their lowest har- 
MOnics as 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, &e., their natural harmo- 
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harmonics, with various degrees of intensity, pro- 
ducing an artificial quality of tone ; and this con- 
stitutes what is usually called a musical chord. 
The lowest artificial harmonic produced or indi- 
cated is the root or fundamental bass of the 
chord. If none of the artificial harmonics beat, 
the result is a unisonant concord. This rarely 
occurs. Even the fifth and major third beat strongly 
when taken low down in the bass. If the pitches 
of the tones are as 1, 3, 5, or their octaves, they 
will be disjunct, or the beats jill only be audible 
in low pitches, or when pulsative differential 
tones are generated. The result is therefore called 
a concord. Any tones of the pitches 7, 9, 11, 13, 
15, 17, 19, 21, 23, 25, 26, 27, 45, &c., or their 
octaves, will beat with 1,3, 5, or their harmonics in 
all cases, and hence the introduction of these tones 
produces a discord. The sharpness of the disso- 
nance thus occasioned will depend upon the inter- 
val of the pulsative harmonics. Thus, 6, 7 and 
7, 8, and even 8, 9, beat mildly ; 9,10 is rougher ; 
10, 11 and 11, 12, or 12, 13, are very rough. The 
sharpness cof the dissonance is diminished by 
omitting one of the three tones 1, 3, 5, whose 
octaves or harmonics beat most sharply with the 
pulsative tone. The pitches 11, 13 will beat with 
all the tones 1, 3, 5 and their harmonics; and 
hence are inadmissible. The only admissible 
pitches for discords are 7, 9,15, 17, 25, 27, 45; 
and the last three are strongly discordant. The 
discord 1, 3, 5, 15, when 1 and its octaves are 
omitted, becomes the minor triad 3, 5, 15, which 
has not necessarily any dissonance, except such as 
arises from the pulsative differential tones, and is 
hence usually treated as a concord. From these 
considerations a complete classification of musical 
chords is obtained. The resulting artificial quali- 
ties of tone are then calculated for the concordant 
forms, which are arranged in order of sonorous- 
ness, from the best form 2, 3, 5, to the worst 
5, 12, 16, which is almost a discord. The effect 
of the differential tones on the various forms of 
the minor triad is fully exhibited. The relations 
of chords consist in their having several artificial 
harmonics of the same pitch; and this is effected 
by giving them at least one constituent tone of 
the same pitch. A useful collection of musical 
tones must lead to the construction of related 
chords, and hence must be formed from the chord 
1, 3, 5 by successive multiplications by 3—as 8, 9, 
15; 9, 27, 45; 27, 81, 185; and ofthese chords 
by 5—as 5,15, 25; 15, 45,75; 45,135, 225; and 
then by taking octaves of these tones to any ex- 
tent. Such tones will furnish all chords con- 
structed from the tones 1, 3, 5, 9, 15, 25, 27, 45, but 
will not form those containing the constituent 
tones 7 and 17. They allow, however, of playing 
the chord 1, 3, 5, 7—as 1, 3, 5, 7}, or 1, 3, 5, 795, 
forming the chords of the Dominant Seventh and 
Italian or German Fifth; and of playing the 
chord 3, 5, 7,17—as 3, 5, 74, 175, forming the 
chord of the Diminished Seventh. The progression 
of parts, and difficulties of manipulation, with 
some other reasons, lead to the preference of these 
approximative forms to the true, from which they 
differ very slightly. From these considerations 
the usual major and minor seales are deduced ; the 
principle of tonality in major scales, and its vague- 
ness in minor scales, is established ; and the perfect 
musical scale of a former paper (READER, 6 Feb., 
p- 175) is justified. The ratios of the pitches of 
musical tones in a chord are consequently shown 
to result from the natural constitution of ordinary 
or compound musical tones, and not from any 
niystic relations of numbers. 

In the second paper the dissonant effect of 
temperament is reduced to calculation. Tempera- 
ment consists in slightly altering the ratios of the 
pitches 1, 3, 5 of the concord, for the purpose of 
increasing the number of relations between chords 
and facilitating musical performance and compo- 
sition by the reduction of the number of fixed 
tones required. The 3 and 5 are so altered that, 
first, the difference of a comma between the great 
and small tones shall be abolished, and, secondly, 
that some one of various conditions supposed to be 
effective in reducing the amount of dissonance in- 
separable from this alteration shall be fulfilled. 
When the alterations of 3 and 5 are the same in 
all chords, the temperament is equal; when they | 
differ from chord to chord, the temperament is 
unequal. All equal temperaments but one (the 
Hemitonic, or system of 12 equal semitones) re- | 
quire 27, or at least 24 tones to the octave; un- | 
equal temperaments require only 12, Sometimes | 
only 12 tones of an equal temperament are used, 
aad made to do duty for all 27. Such defective 
equal temperaments suggested, and are popularly — 
confused with, unequal temperaments, perly | 
so called. It is proved that abrancauahab debaitive 











equal temperament ; but that, if 27 or 24 tones to 
the octave may be used, the best possible tempera- 
ment, or, at least, the best of all the systems hitherto 
proposed, is the Mesotonic, or old organ tempera- 
ment, with perfect major thirds, properly extended. 
Upwards of 50 different systems of equal tempera- 
ment are calculated and arranged in 46 grades of 
worth depending on the relative correctness of 
their fifths, major and minor thirds and on their 
total errors of melody and harmony. Of these 
the Mesotonic (in which 5 remains unchanged 
and 3 becomes 2°990696) stands first; the Hemi- 
tonic (in which 3 and 5 become 2°996614 and 
5039684) is thirty-fifth; and the old Pytha- 
gorean system (in which 3 remains unchanged, 
and 5 becomes 5°0625) is forty-fifth. No nations 
using the Pythagorean system—as the ancient and 
modern Greeks, old Chinese, old Gaels, Arabs, 
Persians, Turks—have ever developed 2 feeling for 
harmony. Theextreme imperfection of the major 
and minor thirds in this system is painful to the 
ear. In the Hemitonic these intervals are but 
slightly better. The Mesotonic and Hemitonic 
systems are carefully compared in an elaborate 
table, and the great superiority of the former made 
evident. On pianofortes and soft organ-stops the 
Hemitonic system is shown to be bearable, and the 
cause of its disagreeable character on loud and 
‘mixture ”’ organ-stops, harmoniums, concertinas, 
violins, and voices is exhibited. The superiority of 
the Mesotonic system is universally acknowledged 
when used as a defective equal temperament on 
organs for music which does not modulate into 
more than the six major scales of B flat, F, C, G, 
D, A and the three minor seales of G, D, A. A 
practical finger-board, with 24 manuals to the 
octave, which will scarcely interfere with ordinary 
fingering, and will play in all scales, except the rare 
minor scales of D flat, G flat, and C flat, is pro- 

osed and explained. The use of these 24 manuals 
is pointed out by the ordinary musical notation, 
which is only adapted to an equal temperament 
with 27 tones of the octave, and is not at all 
suitable to one with only 12 tones to the octave, 
which confounds sharps and flats. 





Geological Society, June 22. W.J. Hamilton 
Esq., President, in the chair. Messrs. T.C. Gregory 
J. Hamilton, E. Langdon, and G. Paddisen were 
elected Fellows. M. Bosquet of Maestricht, M. 
Jules Desnoyers of Paris, and Dr. Charles 
Martins of Montpellier were elected Foreign 
Correspondents.—SEVERAL communications were 
read, among them the following one. We shall 
give the rest next week. 

“On some Bone- and Cave-deposits of the 
Reindeer-period in the South of France.” By 
Mr. John Evans, F.R.S.— The deposits to 
which the author particularly called attention 
in this paper are those which have been, and are 
still being, explored under the direction of M. 
Lartet and Mr. Christy, and which were visited by 
him under the guidance of the latter gentleman, and 
accompanied by Mr. Hamilton, Professor Rupert 
Jones, Captain Galton, Mr. Lubbock, and Mr, 
Franks. Mr. Evans first gave a detailed description 
of the physical features of the valley of the Vézére, 
and of the contents of the caverns of Badegoule, 
Le Moustier, La Madeleine, ania a ney 
Laugerie-Basse, the Gorge d’Enfer, and Les 
Eyzies, giving a list of the animal-remains dis- 
covered, which are, for the most part, of the same 
species from all the caverns. The author then 
discussed the antiquity of the deposits according 
to four methods of inquiry—namely from geo- 
logical considerations with regard to the character 
and position of the caves, from the paleonto- 
logical evidence of the remains found in them, 
from the archeological character of the objects of 
human workmanship, and from a comparison 
with similar deposits in neighbouring districts in 
France; and he came to the conclusion that they 
belonged to a period subsequent to that of the 
Elephas primigenius and Rhinoceros tichorrhinus, 
but characterized by the presence of the reindeer 
and some other animals now extinct in that part 
of Europe. 





Ethnological Society, June 21. J. Crawfurd, 
Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the chair.— 


1. “On the Supposed Infecundity of Human 


Hybrids or Crosses,” by J. Crawfurd, Esq.—Con- 
nected with hybridity, a theory has lately sprung 
up, and has chiefly obtained currency in France 
and America. his supposes that the mongrels 


_ resulting from the union of two different races of 
the human family ought to be sterile, as is the 


case with the progeny of two opposite species of 
the same genus of the lower animals; and, to give 
an example, one of the advocates of the doctrine 


equa! temperament can be so good as the Hemitonic | goes the length of asserting that the continuation 
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of a race of mulattoes is as impossible as the con- 
tinuation of a race of mules. The author was 
satisfied that this theory was without a shadow 
of foundstion, and devoted his short paper to an 
ex of the conspicuous fallacies on which it 
is founded. The theory is, of course, not tenable 
in so far as concerns the races of Europe, since 
here we see the most mongrel nations not only 
equal to those that are the least mixed, but even 
in advance of them in strength, civilization, and 
numbers: witness the French and the English, 
with their American descendants. But, even when 
the races of man are the most widely different, no 
infertility can be traced in their mongrel descen- 
dants ; and of this examples in abundance can be 
produced from every quarter of the globe. 

M. Broca, the learned and ingenious Secretary 
of the Anthropological Society of Paris, a discreet 
supporter of the new doctrine, fancies he has dis- 
covered, in the cross between a native Australian 
and European, a hybrid destitute of fecundity and 
incapable of continuation. He appeared to the 
author to have come to this conclusion through a 
misunderstanding or denegation of well-ascertained 
facts. The Australians are the ugliest and the 
dirtiest of known savages; and it is not surprising 
that there should be a disinclination to any inter- 
course with them on the part even of the most 

ved of the European colonists. But a chance 
not likely to occur again has furnished us with a 
fact which seemed to the author to set for ever 
at rest the allegation of infecundity in human 
hybrids. This is the history of the well-known 
mutineers of the ship Bounty left on Pitcairn 
Island. The theory thus refuted by undeniable 
facts had probably its origin in the belief of its 
authors that the races of man were analogous to 
species of the lower animals. We are not, how- 
ever, without examples, even among the lower 
animals, of species so closely allied that their off- 
spring is fertile, as with the races of man. It 
seems to have been a main object of the authors 
of the new theory to show that mankind is com- 
prised of species like the genera of the lower ani- 
mals; and, in so far‘as the test of fertility of the 
offspring of two opposite parties is concerned, the 
term species, as we have just shown, is but, in 
a very few cases, applicable to man. It is not, 


s. however, in the majority of cases; and it is there- 


fore convenient to have a word of more general 
application to express the distinctions which 
ivide mankind, and which the author has no 
doubt existed from the creation. The author 
came to this conclusion from considering that our 
knowledge points to no means exercised for any 
conceivable length of time by which those broad 
and seemingly nent types which now exist, 
and which, as far as authentic history carries us, 
always have existed, could have been effected. 

Professor Busk differed from the author of the 
paper as to the permanence of hybrid races, and 
thought the evidence of the Pitcairn islanders not 
conclusive. No doubt mulattoes would increase 
in numbers, but there was no instance on a large 
scale of a true mulatto race. 

Mr. Christy quoted his experiences of Mexico in 
favour of Mr. Crawfurd’s views, and Sir James 
Alexander also mentioned, in confirmation of them, 
that, during the Caffir war of 1835, he had met 
with a native tribe who offered their services to 
the British as “ brothers,” claiming to be the de- 
scendants of three ladies who were wrecked in the 
Grosvenor Fast-Indiaman, in 1782, and who had 
at that date increased to some 500 or 600in number. 

“On the Relics of Human Art from the Caves 
of Southern France.” By H. Christy, Esq.— 
Subject to much exception, the prehistoric imple- 
ments may be gro into three great divisions— 
those of the surface, of the caves, and of the 
drift period. The calcareous formations of Central 
and thern France abound in caves, the ossi- 
ferous deposits of which give evidence that, besides 
those materials whose introduction is due to the 
agency of water, there are comprised also those 
which have occurred when they were the repairs 
of wild beasts and the sheltering-places of men. 
Some of these caverns have been the resorts of 
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been found the resting-places of an early race—the 
former, or grotles, sometimes at an elevation of a 
hundred feet above the river, as in the case of the 
cave at Les Eyzies, and the latter, or recesses, as at 
La Madeleine, but little above the line at the 
present day of extraordinary flood, from which it 
would seem that the river-level has not materially 
varied since the deposition of these materials in 
them. The deposits usually consist of accumula- 
tions of broken bones; various sized pebbles of 
rocks extraneous to the formation in which the 
caves are situated, and collected from the river- 
bed; nodules of flint from which flakes have been 
struck, and innumerable chips detached from 
them in the first dressing of the flakes ; countless 
thousands of blades of flint varying in size from 
lance-heads to piercers for the smallest bodkin. 
All these remains are intermixed with charcoal, 
and a multitude of implements of bone and deers’- 
horn, with the remnants of the bones and horns 
from which they have been sawn. Two of the 
caves have given examples of ornamental work, 
and three of them—Les Eyzies, Laugerie-Basse, 
and La Madeleine—drawings and sculptures of 
various animals perfectly recognisable as to species. 
It is not so much the existence of multitudinous 
implements in stone and bone, with the evidence 
of their manufacture on the spot, which invests 
these deposits with their chief interest, but the 
even yet more multitudinous examples of bones 
fragmented by man of animals extinct in that 
part of Europe out of all record of history or 
tradition, and the failure as yet to detect amongst 
them any undoubted indication of early domes- 
ticated animals. The broad features of the fauna 
are the same throughout the district. The rein- 
deer is everywhere the by far most prevalent 
animal—in some places the horse is next, in 
others the aurochs; but in all both have been 
a staple food. In conclusion, it must be ad- 
mitted that the facts here stated do bear on the 
hitherto presumed duration of man’s existence on 
earth, and can only be fairly interpreted in favour 
of a higher antiquity than was once assigned to 
it ; that these and kindred researches are doing in 
degree for the chronology of man what geology 
has already done for the chronology of the earth’s 
crust: but, at the same time, the author is bound 
to confess that so far nothing in the investigation 
of the works of uncivilized or primitive man, either 
of ancient or modern times, appears to necessitate 
a change in the old cherished idea of the unity of 
the human race. 

Mr. John Evans said that in no case had any 
caves been worked out with more care or more 
scientifically than those in the South of France by 
M. Lartet and Mr. Christy, and certainly in none 
had such an exemplary use been made of the 
relics found, for there was not a museum of im- 

rtance in Europe to which collections had not 

n presented. 
Dr. Falconer differed from the author of the 


‘paper as to the antiquity of the relics, and urged 


that the relics of properly extinct animals were 
too few to assign the era of the men who made 
them to the truly fossil age characterized by the 
mammoth and the spelean bear. The man of 
Dordogne was probably a paleontologist in this 
sense at least—that he collected the most attractive 
relics of the great beasts that had passed away 
before his time, and wore the teeth of the fossil 
hyenas he found as amulets. There was no evi- 
dence to show he was the contemporary of the 
extinct rhinoceros and hyena. There was no 
instance of his fabrication of pottery. He thought 
the finding of reindeer remains hardly campatible 
with the opinion expressed by the author that the 
Dordogne man no domesticated animals, as 
he thought he could hardly have failed to have 
perceived the useful qualities of that animal and 
not have tamed and bred it. 

Mr. Christy replied that the reindeer figured in 
the sculptures were all drawn in wild herds; and 
that, although the figures of horses were distinctly 
rendered in these sculptured representations, there 
was no instance of bit or bridle upon any of them. 


Royal Geographical Society, June 27. Sir Ro- 
derick I. Murchison, President, in the chair—THE 
first paper read was “ A Description of the Island of 
Kishm, in the Persian Gulf.” By Colonel Pelly.— 
Kishm lies almost exactly in the line of the overland 
ph to India; and, in the discussion whi 
followed the reading of the paper, Sir Henry Rawlin- 











had been realized ; and the part of the line between 
Bagdad and Bussorah would always, under the 
most favourable circumstances, be precarious. 
The alternative line had now been adopted, and 
would be ready in September; but he reminded 
the meeting that at the present time we were 
communicating from London to Bagdad two or 
three times a week, and also with Teheran through 
Russia, which facts were not generally known. 
The next subject was a communication from M. 
Vambéry, a Hungarian traveller, who had <n J 
penetrated, in the disguise of a dervish, throug 
the territory of the Turcomans to Khiva, Bokhara, 
and Samarcand, in Central Asia, travelling through 
districts which had not been visited by a European 
since the daysof Marco Polo. After several years 
of preparation in a Mohammedan college, he 
joined, at Teheran, in March 1863, a compan of 
poor pilgrims who were returning to Tartary from 
Mecca, giving out that he was a pious Mussul- 
man travelling to Central Asia with a religious 
object. They crossed the south-east corner of the 
Caspi_n Sea on board a Turcoman corsair, and 
landed at Geumushtepe (the Silver Hill), a camp 
of about 2000 tents of the Tamut tribe. From 
this place he visited the ruins of the wall built by 
Alexander the Great, which begins on the shores 
of the sea near this place, and stretches about 100 
miles inland in the P arm of an embankment, dotted 
with turrets and fortifications. Sepmera. p with 
the party, in a northerly direction, eastward of the 
Caspian, he passed the river Attrek, and, after 
crossing the Hyrcanian Desert, a horrible journey 
of twenty-two days, reached Khiva at the begin- 
ning of June. The present condition of the 
country, of which Khiva is the capital, he described 
as most wretched. ‘The reigning prince, Seid 
Mohammed, a sick tyrant with very frightful 
features, does little else but slaughter hundreds 
of his subjects for mere trifles, which he calls 
transgressions of the holy religion of Mohammed. 
M. Vambéry made excursions as far as Koongrad, 
and was astonished at the great fertility of 
the country, which he thought superior to 
anything he had hitherto seen in Asia. The 
next place he visited was Bokhara, distant ten 
or twelve days’ journey on camels from Khiva. 
On the road his party, to avoid a band of Turco- 
man robbers, were obliged to seek refuge in the 
desert of Djan-batiran (the Life-destroyer), where 
for six days they suffered horribly from thirst, and 
lost two of their number. The city of Bokhara 
occupies more ground than Teheran, but it is not 
so populous. Some of the palaces and mosques 
are built of stone; but the large, clumsy turrets 
— a disagreeable impression. The whole 
hanat of Bokhara he estimated to comprise two 
million souls, including Persian slaves. The 
reigning prince is Moozaffar-ed-din, son of the 
khan who murdered Conolly and Stoddart. He 
is aman of good disposition, but is forced, for 
—- reasons, to commit many tyrannical and 
arbarous acts. After spending a month in Bok- 
hara, M. Vambéry proceeded, full of anticipation, 
to the renowned city of Samarcand. He travelled 
for six days through a pes Dor nye and well- 
cultivated country, and was greatly surprised at 
the quick succession of towns and villages on the 
road. But in Samarcand he was much disap- 
pointed. He found the capital of Timour ina 
state of decay, and, although he saw a few remains 
of its ancient glory, was convinced that the ancient 
reputation of the place was greatly exaggerated. 
The most remarkable of the ancient edifices were 
the medresses or colleges, one of which, erected by 
the wife of Timour, a Chinese princess, was a most 
splendid building; but the magnificent portico, 
one hundred feet high, inlaid with mosaic in the 
form of roses, is now all that remains of it. The 
palace of Timour he described as very interesting, 
especially his tomb and a huge block of green- 
stone, the base of his throne, which must have 
been derived from some distant country, although 
how it was conveyed to the place is now difficult 
to surmise. M. Vambéry terminated his narrative 
with his arrival at Herat in October ; the country 
to the north of which place he found in great dis- 
order, owing to the revolt against the Affghan 
yoke consequent on the death of Dost Mohammed. 
Sir Henry Rawlinson said that the country which 
M. Vambéry had traversed was interesting in a 
twofold ay of view. In the first place, it had 


hitherto a terra incognita; and, in the next 
place, it great political interest, as form- 
ing the debatable land which intervened between 


the Russian Empire and our own Indian posses- 
sions. It would be remembered that, twenty-five 


ears ago, alarm was felt at the extension of 
ian in in Central Asia. That i 
which about the Affghan war, had 


away, and had been succeeded by a feeling of 
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supineness which, in his opinion, was as little to 
be justified as the previous alarm. We have very 
much lost sight of what had been going on during 
the last twenty-five years. While we have been 
imagining that all was quiescent, the Russian and 
English frontiers have been gradually approximating 
over a space of athousand miles ; so that at present 
there is only a breadth of five or six hundred miles 
between the two frontiers. This is a matter which 
ought to interest the English public, and to which 
attention should be drawn. He begged to be 
understood that he attributed no hostility to Eng- 
land on the part of the Russian Government in 
this extension of frontier towards India. It is a 
sort of law of nature—stated to be such by the 
late Sir Robert Peel — that, when civilization 
impinges on barbarism, barbarism must give way. 
The journey of M. Vambéry was therefore of great 
value, because it will make us acquainted with 
countries full of so much political interest to 
England. Many portions of the route which he 
had followed were entirely new; and he might 
fairly claim the honour of having been the first 
European who had visited and described Samarcand 
for 450 years. He was glad to learn that an ample 
account of M. Vambéry’s travels was about to be 
published by Mr. Murray, so that the general 
public would soon be put in possession of full 
details. 

Lord Strangford, Dr. Worthington, Mr. Craw- 
furd, Mr. Drach, Mr. Markham, and Mr. Thomas 
Michell took part in the discussion which followed, 
which related chiefly to the great trade, especially 
in cotton, which was carried on between Bokhara 
and Russia. The President closed the proceedings 
by saying that, long before England had any 
empire in the East, Russia had carried on a trade 
with Bokhara; so that there could be no ground 
for jealousy in that respect. He announced also 
that M. Vambéry was making preparations for 
another journey, in which he intended to penetrate 
into China, taking Samarcand as his starting-point. 





British Archzological Association, June 8. 
T. J. Pettigrew, F.R.S., F.S.A., V.P., in the 
chair.—PRESENTS were received from the Royal 
Society, the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, 
the Canadian Institute, the Architectural Museum, 
Mr. Greenshields, Mr. Roberts, &e. Lord Boston 
exhibited some Stuart memorials which had long 
been preserved in his lordship’s family. They 
consisted of a fine wax impression of the Great 
Seal of Charles I., with view of London beneath 
the belly of the horse; a signet-ring, set with a 
square crystal, and sculptured with a minute 
profile bust of Henrietta Maria. This was a 

resent from the Queen to Henry Rich, Earl of 
Holland, who conducted her to England for her 
marriage, and who fell in the cause of his sovereign 
in 1648 ; a letter, signed by Monmouth as Chan- 
cellor of Cambridge, and addressed to the Vice- 
Chancellor, having relation to the costume of 
reg in holy orders: this bears date October 8, 
1674. 

Lord Boston also exhibited an oval miniature 
of James, Duke of Berwick, of fine execution. 
It is painted in water-colours on the back of a 
card (the seven of diamonds). 

The Rev. E. Kell, F.S.A., exhibited a watch- 
seal of brass, bearing the letters F. H. H., en- 
signed by a ducal coronet. It was found in 
Grosvenor Square, Southampton. It belongs to 
the commencement of the seventeenth century. 
Mr. Kell also exhibited an ancient leaden clump, 
having a cock’s head on one side and a human 
face on the other. It had probably been used at 
throwing at a cock, an ancient specimen of which, 
obtained from the Thames, was produced by Mr. 
Cuming. Mr. Kell also transmitted some further 
remarks on the site of ancient Southampton, and 
specially referred to a coin of Offa, the moneyer 
being the Archbishop Jeanbrecht, known for its 

t rarity. Mr. Burgess stated that there was one 
in the Hunterian Museum at Glasgow and two 
others (not precisely alike) in Captain Murchison’s 
collection. *Sometimes the O is represented cir- 
cular, at others of a diamond shape. 

Mr. Cecil Brent exhibited further leaden objects 
from the site of the Steelyard :—a part of a sheath, 
a demi-figure of the Virgin, and the appliqué 
ornament of a relic frame, round the healer 
Opening of which is Ave Maria Gratia Plena, 
each word | divided by an acorn. This 
belongs to the fourteenth century. Mr. Brent 
re t+ hearers ‘aed m resentation of a skeleton 

> metal which had been picked up amon 
the fallings from a cart of rubbish in tthe City 
Road. It had probably belonged to some repre- 
sentation of a Dance of Death. 

Mr. Taylor exhibited a fine flint spear-blade, 
found at Norton, near Daventry, 





| Roberts referred to the drawing 


Mr. S. Wayland Kershaw sent notes in regard 
to a tomb in St. Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin. It 
hasween discovered during the restoration now in 
progress, and, being beneath the stonework of the 

igh altar, and belonging to the first half of the 
thirteenth century, may probably be that of John 
Comyn, the first English Archbishop of Dublin, 
who erected the cathedral in1191. Mr. Kershaw 
also exhibited four ancient deeds of the reigns of 
en I., IL., III.: they related to grants of 
nd. 

Mr. S. Wood exhibited a silver badge, bearing 
in relief a three-quarter bust of Shakespeare. It 
is of the period of George II., and was probably 
used at some Shakespeare celebration. 

The Rev. Mr. Cuming exhibited an impres- 
sion from the signet-ring of Stephen Gardiner, 
Bishop of Winchester, the property of Mr. Gar- 
diner Jackson, in whose mother’s family it has 
been a heirloom for centuries. 

Mr. Burgess exhibited a circular silver box, 
with the engraving of a tulip on the top and with 
Assay stamp for 1686-7. It is the work of 
Richard Hayley, a goldsmith of Covent Garden. 
Mr. Cuming produced another by the same 
artist and with the same stamps; but the tulip on 
the top is larger and not inclosed within a circle. 

Mr. Clarence Hopper read a paper on watches 
and clocks, referring particularly to their intro- 
duction into England in the reign of Henry VIIL., 
though not generally used until the reign of 
Elizabeth. Mr. Hopper read extracts from various 
wills bequeathing watches, one of which was by 
Archbishop Parker to Richard, Bishop of Ely. 
The paper comprised also an inventory, taken 
from an authentic record, of the watches and clocks 
in the possession of Queen Elizabeth. The paper 
will be published. 

The Rev. J. H. Pollexfen exhibited the results 
of a late digging at Colchester, in which was a 
large urn containing a small terra-cotta one, and 
inclosed within were some small glass lachryma- 
tories and twisted rods of spirals of blue and white 
glass, a perfect mirror with a perforated margin, 
small bronze keys, pins, &c. Mr. Pollexfen also 
described a rare medallion of glass, such as the 
Romans used as decorations to costly vessels, the 
idea of which was long retained by the Venetian 
craftsmen of the Middle Ages. 

Mr. Augustus Goldsmid, F.S.A., exhibited a 
fine Misericorde of the sixteenth century, the hilt 
of chiseled iron, panel gilt, with boldly designed 
devices. The highly-ridged blade was full of per- 
foration to hold poison. Mr. G. also exhibited 
a Highland claymore, the hilt and blade of diffe- 
rent periods, the first of the time of Charles I., the 
pommel of iron chiseled with scrolls, &c., the latter 
bearing the stamped name of Andrea Ferrari. 

Mr. Brent exhibited a Misericorde of the time 
of Elizabeth, recently obtained from the Thames, 
opposite the Temple, the blade of which has for 


motto— 
“ Strike and spare not; 


Fight and feare not.” 

Mr. Gordon Hill exhibited a portion of a bone 
implement found in the moat of Desmond Castle, 
Adare, Ireland, the property of Lord Dunraven. 
It seems to be part of the stock of a light kind of 
cross-bow, or, perhaps, belonging to a Prodd of 
the seventeenth century. It consists of two stout 
lamine of bone, pegged together, and of a good 
fabric. 

Mr. Vere Irving exhibited two objects in jet, 
found in Lanarkshire, one resembling the mouth 
of a small vase, the other a four-sided bead in- 
cised with eyelet-holes. 

The remainder of the evening « as ocou- 

ied in a statement made by Mi. Y "ward 
berts, F.S.A., regarding medimva isco- 
veries at Guildhall while pulling de the 
upper portion for the purpose of restorin, the 
roof. These consist of the doorways and part of 
the walls of the turrets of Reigate firestone—the 
various building-stones which had been used by 
Sir a Wren on adding to the walls after 
the great fire. Among these were several arch- 
stones, leading Mr. Charles Bailey erroneously to 
think the Hall had originally stone ribs from 
pillar to pillar; but Mr. Roberts had carefully 
examined the materials, and found that they 
belonged to a vaulted building. After pulling 
down a considerable portion of the gables, 
part of the original wall was uncovered and 
a small portion of the coping. Portions of 
melted lead had run into the walls at the Fire 
of London. A plain gargoyle was found in the 
north wall. Windows had been opened and showed 
a good Early Perpendicular two-light window, 
which had been carefully concealed inside and 
without by Roman cement a century since. Mr. 
the ancient 
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roof as given by Smith, showing how erroneous it 
was in principle. The Report of Mr. Roberts and 
Mr. Digby Wyatt to the Corporation on this sub- 
ject was laid on the table; but Mr. R. disowned 
any hand in the sketch bearing Mr. W.’s initials, 
as it might lead to support Mr. Smith’s roof; nor 
did he adopt the drawing of the City Architect, 
and expressed his fears that, if taken as the basis 
of contemplated restoration, the Corporation would 
be disappointed, and the work would be as far 
removed from a restoration as if they had carried 
out the ideas ot the late City Architect in opposi- 
tion to every principle of medixval construction. 

The Chairman announced the measures in pro- 
gress for the Suffolk Congress in August, and, after 
congratulating the Association upon the number 
and value of papers and exhibitions laid before 
the meetings during the session, adjourned the 
Society to November 23rd. 





Philological Society, June 17. Hensleigh Wedg- 
wood, Esq., in the chair.—THe papers read were: 
1. “On a Family of Reduplicated Words.” By 
Henry B. Wheatley.—The object of this paper 
was to draw attention to that branch of redupli- 
eated words in which one portion of the word 
differs slightly from the other. The author had 
collected between three and four hundred of these 
words in the English language alone, to most of 
which he had added quotations collected from 
various sources. These words divide themselves 
broadly into two divisions :—(1) Those in which 
the body of the word itself remains the same 
in both portions, but the initial letter is changed— 
as “hugger mugger,” “higgledy piggledy,” “ hodge 

ge,” “ harum scarum,” “ namby pamby,” &c.; 
(2) those in which the initial letter remains the 
same, but in which the interior of the word or 
vowel-sound is changed in one of the portions—as 
“ bibble babble,’’ “clish clash,” “ clitter clatter,” 
“dilly dally,” “fiddle faddle,” &c. The author 
roceeded to point out what appeared to have 
n the chief elements at work in the formation 
of these words: thus the t number belong 
to the class in which the first part of the word is 
a meaningless prefix merely used for the purpose 
of strengthening it—as, instead of saying “ washy 
washy,”’ or very washy, we turn it into “ wishy 
washy.”’ Among many others, “bibble babble” 
is from “babble,” “chit chat” from “chat,” “driggle 
draggle” from “draggle,’’ ‘gibble gabble” from 
“ gabble;’’ “ higgledy piggledy,” “ higlety piglety,” 
“higly pigly,” “ hidgelly pidgelly,” appear to be 
connected with the idea of a pickle, as they are 
also spelt “hickledy pickledy” and “ hicklepy 
pickleby.” It is not unlikely that the “gurdy” of 
“‘hurdy gurdy” is a corruption of the Italian name 
for the instrument—viz., ghironda. “ Harum sca- 
rum,” “ hurry skurry,” “ mixty maxty,” and many 
others were supposed to owe their origin to the first 
rtion of the words—as ‘‘harum scarum,” con- 
nected with hair-brained. Many of these words are 
purely imitative—as ‘‘ bim bom” and “ ding dong,” 
representing the sound of bells; “click clack,” 
uninterrupted loquacity; “clink clank,” “ jingle 
jangle ;’’ “‘tirra lirra,” the song of the lark, &. 
There were also some of no etymology at all— 
merely of a ridiculous character—as “ hoity 
toity,” “kicksee wicksee,” “niminy pimimy,” &c. ; 
and, lastly, were comical perversions of correct 
words or terms—as “ colli molly” for melancholy, 
“hizey prizey’’ for Nisi Prius. It was pointed 
out that the words of the same class in foreign 
languages were frequently like those in English 
—as,in French, flic flac for “thwick thwack,” 
hurlu berlu for “ hurly burly,” péle-méle for “ pell- 
mell,” pique-nique for “ picnic,” tirelire for “ tirra 
lirra,” &c.; in German, hokus for “ hocus 
ocus,” kling klang for “ cling clang,” klipp klapp 
or “flip flap,” misch masch for “ mixty maxty,” 
sing sang for “ sing song,” wischi waschi for “tittle 
tattle,” &.; in Danish, rips raps for “ riff raff;” 
in Swedish, hummel om tummel, huller om buller, 
for “hobble bobble,” or confusion. Zig-zag is 
found in French, zick-zack in German, sick-sack 
in Swedish, and zig-zag in Italian. 

The paper concluded with a notice of certain 
rhyming words and terms, which, though not 
strictly repudiated, appeared to owe their origi 
to somewhat the seme cause—as “ tit fortat,” “ buff 
ne baff” (neither one thing nor another), “ slish 
and slash,” “ art and part,”’ or “airt and pairt,” the 
term used in Scottish judicial ings when an 
individual is accused of being participator in a 
crime. 

2. “On certain Anglo-Saxon Derivatives,” by 
the Rey. S. Barron. 


Royal Institute of British Architects, June 11. 
Mr. G. Edmund Street, F.S.A., V.P., in the 
chair—TaR psper read on the occasion was 
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“On Early Romanesque Architecture in Switzer- 
land,” by Mr. E. A. an, containing a review 
of that style of architecture as displayed in eccle- 


siastical structures existing in various parts of 


Europe, more particularly in Suabia, Burgundy, 
and Aguitaine, of a date long anterior to the con- 
federation of states now known as Switzerland. 
The leading features of the minster of Schaff- 
hausen, the cha of St. Maurice, and the 
church of All Saints at Léon were pointed out ; 
and the entire paper was illustrated by a profusion 
of drawings al elaboration of details which will 
tend to render this paper one of the most valuable 
of the session. 

In the brief discussion which followed the paper 
the Chairman, the Rev. Dr. Whewell (Master of 
Trinity College, Cambridge), Mr. Ferrey, Mr. J. 
W. Papworth, Mr. John P. Siddon, and Mr. 
C. F. Hayward took part. 





MANCHESTER. 


Numismatic Society, June17.—T ux first General 
Meeting of this new Society was held, June 17, at 
the Cathedral Hotel, Dr. Chas. Clay, President, in 
the chair. In an opening address he said that it 
was determined to form the Society at a meeting 
of a few gentlemen held in that room on the 27th 
of May. A code of rules was then adopted, and 
meetings of the Council had been held in the 
meantime. The necessity for, and the utility of, 
the Society were shown by the fact that the most 
truthful portions of all histories were based on 
the data of coins and medals, struck for commer- 
cial necessities, and in commemoration of public 
events and publicmen. The Numismatic Society 
of London had offered this Society co-operation 
and assistance and their journal, The Master of 
the Mint had contributed to the Society beautiful 
proofs of coins for Hongkong, of which 25,000,000 


were bought up at a premium and used as orna- 
ments. Messrs. Heaton and Sons of the Mint, 
Birmingham, had sent specimens of coins in use 


in Italy, East India, Sarawak, Tuscany, Hayti, 
Venezuela, and Chili. Mr. Joseph Moore, medal- 
list, Birmingham, had given a series of medals, 
including a splendid wax impression of Dr. 
Dalton, intended for a medal for the Literary 
and Philosophical Society of Manchester. The 


*.President contributed two works of reference ; 


and contributions were also made by Mr. 
Batty, the secretary. The President passed round 
for inspection trays of objects lent by Messrs. 
J.Harland, Bottsford, Batty, Law, and Darbyshire. 
He also offered for inspection a variety of credit- 
notes, or “ shin plasters,” as they are called in the 
United States. The President then read a paper 
on “The Brass and Copper Coins of the Isle of 
Man,” in which he traced the history of the 
island, its devices, legends, and records, more 
particularly from the first appearance of its inde- 
pendent currency down to the resent time. The 

was illustrated by some beautiful figures of 
the island coinage and tokens, sent for exhibition 
bf Mr. Brothers of this city, and some specimens 
of almost every issue of coinage known now, in 
the ion of the President, and which were 
han round for inspection as the narrative 


proceeded, according to the dates of their separate 
issue. 


An interesting discussion followed. The meet- 
ing was numerously attended, and a considerable 
amount of interest excited. 
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MEETINGS NEXT WEEK. 








MONDAY, Joty 4th. 
As1atTic, at 3.—5, New Burlington Street. 
ENTOMOLOGICAL, at 7.12, Bedford Row. 


TUESDAY, Jury 5th. 


Ernovoereat, at 8.—4, 8t. Martin’s Place, Trafalgar Square. 
Loca peen ete, ts fem yoke 
. e an er 
Central Asia :” Mr. Vambéry. 


THURSDAY, Juty 7, 


woeeks, po Aageaste, at + Waterloo ome. 
ting. Digtany : ons 

mmittee of the House of Lords, and of Sir George 

Committee of the House of Aorday an of. Si state of 


the Question,” 
SATURDAY, Juty 9th. 
Roya Boranic, at 3.—45, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park. 
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ART, 
BRITISH INSTITUTION—.OLD MASTERS. 
present Exhibition is interesting, though 


neither contains great subj ctures nor 
Titian or Rem- 


by a few good Flemish and Dutch pictures, and 
by examples, chiefly portraits, of deceased English 
painters. An annual exhibition of old masters 
averaging two hundred Leen will, of necessity, 
contain many apocryphal works—and it could not 
be supporte af all but for the repeated loans of 
others which are of undoubtedauthenticity. While, 
however, it is considered by the management 
indispensable that the walls should be covered, a 
heavy per-centage of rubbish will always debase 
the collection. This year is no exception to the 
rule; and the present display is leavened by the 
presence of a certain number of doubtful dupli- 
cates and “restored” or repainted copies. In 
the interest of the public taste, as well as of the 
morality of picture-dealing, it might be better 
to exhibit twenty genuine pictures, however well- 
known, than to lend the authority of the Insti- 
tution to spurious works, which pass for genuine 
with the unlearned from the simple fact of their 
being exposed in good company. It is in the 
selection of works of the old masters that the 
chief difficulty lies. With pictures of our own 
school the management can have little trouble: 
the history of every picture is well-known ; and, 
although, in too many cases, serious injury or 
decay has defaced the original work, we have so 
many existing specimens in the country that 
means of comparison are always at hand, and we 
can generally contrast in the Exhibition of the 
British Institution a damaged work by one of our 
old masters with one that is at least compa- 
ratively uninjured. The rule should be, however, 
to exhibit but a few pictures, and those the very 
best, whether previously exhibited or not, that can 
be obtained. 

The sketch for the famous picture at Madrid 
known as “Las Meninas”’ is probably one of a 
number made by the great painter for his 
masterpiece ; it appears to be a rapidly-executed 
blot for the general effect he had it in his mind to 
produce, without reference to either form or ex- 
pression. There can be little doubt, however, that 
many more important studies were made by 
Velasquez before he set to work upon his great 
picture. To those who have never seen the com- 
pleted picture this sketch will prove very attrac- 
tive. It was a bold thought to paint the Infanta, 
surrounded by her ladies and dwarfs, as they ap- 
peared to the painter reflected in the looking-glass 
as he stood before his work with his back turned 
upon his sitters. His canvas was a large one, and 
he could work more conveniently under this novel 
arrangement ; therefore why not make the back of 
his canvas a foreground, and himself one of the 
chief figures of his group? Very unlike modern 
court-painters, certainly, was this prince of the 
Spanish school, and held in very different repute 
by the court—shall we say which’condescended to 
employ him, or which he condescended to serve ? 
How wonderfully here and elsewhere has he 
painted that sweet little Infanta and her royal 
father and mother! _ 

A portrait of Philip the Fourth b Velasquez 
is like a living page of history. We have two in 
the present Exhibition—one on horseback, belong- 
ing to Mr. Bulteel, and a far finer full-length, which 
was exhibited at Manchester, in the possession of 
Mr. Henry Huth. In the equestrian portait we 
see the younger Philip; and, to judge from the 
comparison afforded by the two pictures, there 
would seem to be a difference of at least fifteen 
years in theage of the king between thetimesof their 
production. Both pictures are inferior to the 
portrait of Philip’s minister, Olivarez, which was 
also at Manchester. The man stands before us 
habited in black, his hand on his sword-hilt, abso- 
lutely impressive by the pride of his looks and 
bearing. The treatment is, we say, very simple ; 
the colour is grey in quality, as it always is in the 
works of this master; the black-habited nobleman 
stands before a table covered by a deep red cloth, 
and all else is neutral tint. How difficult is the 
attainment of such, simplicity has been proved 
over and over by painters of greater merit than 
any now living: even Vandyck never attained it ; 
and, although we have in the same room one of his 
finest portraits, Wentworth, Earl of Strafford, i‘ 
lacks the repose which results from the consum- 
mate power which Velasquez possessed of appor- 
tioning his means to his end, and, consequently, 
the simplicity which is the great characteristic of 
all his works. 

The portrait of Strafford, by Vandyck, is a very 
fine example of the master ; and, on comparing it 
with the portraits by English masters in the 
gallery, we are struck by its superior reality, 
which is partly the result of superior mental 
powers, and partly of greater technica] knowledge. 
Although the armour in which he is re nted 


great enjoyment, it is entirely subservient, with 
the rest of the picture, to the head. We are 
forced to take interest in Strafford, the man; and 
our attention is not allowed to be distracted, as it 
would be by a merely skilful painter, by the acces- 
sories or costume. This is the great art of portrait- 

ainting ; and its absence is almost universally to 
be noted in the portraits of modern times. We 
hold Velasquez to be a greater portrait-painter 
than Vandyck; but, in England, although we 
have the finest examples of the latter painter, we 
have no first-rate portrait by the former. The 
pictures of both are, however, in better condition 
than those of the English school exhibited in the 
gallery; and the Reynoldses especially are so 
changed from their first estate that they cannot 
fairly be placed in comparison with any of the 
pictures of which we have been speaking. 

It is pleasant to see a fine portrait by Guido in 
place of his more common Madonnas and Mar- 
tyrdoms. His full-length of Cardinal Ubaldini is 
a careful and elaborate work: the head is marked 
by strong individuality, and the costume and 
accessories are executed with a notable skill. “A 
Portrait of a Man,” by G. Flink, is a poor imita- 
tion of Vandyck, affecting his style, but displaying 
none of his power. There is a portrait of Henry 
the Eighth in the same room, attributed to Hol- 
bein, which is probably by some imitator: the 
flesh lacks the luminous quality of the great 
master, and the body looks like a carefully- 
painted surcoat hung up for display. Could not 
the directors borrow the magnificent full-length 
portrait of Henry by Holbein that hangs in St. 
James’s Palace? This picture gives no idea of 
the power of Holbein, or of the figure of the 
king. A head by Salvator is called ‘“Masaniello :” 
it bears marks of being the work of the artist ; 
but, if a portrait of the Neapolitan fisherman, he 
was a miserable-looking sneak. More probably it 
is a sketch of some one of the low banditti with 
whom he is known to have consorted in the wild 
regions of the Basilicata. There is a fair example 
of Salvator in the present collection belonging to 
the Duke of Devonshire, known as “ Jacob’s 
Dream,” which is better in colour than any work 
we remember to have seen by this gloomy-minded 
painter. 

A picture by Murillo of “Spanish Girls at a 
Window” is, like Guido’s portrait of Ubaldini, 
welcome to us as a bit of individuality by a painter 
from whose easel we have received so many repre- 
sentations of theological subjects. Portions of 
this picture, and especially the head of one of the 
girls, have been injured and restored; but, in the 
hands of the upper figure, and parts of the 
draperies, we see the firm crisp touch of the 
painter, which, when once destroyed, may be re- 
paired, but can never be restored, The three por- 
traits of Charles I., attributed to Vandyck, can 
never beaccepted as duplicates by the master by any 
one whoknows the originals at Windsor. Another 
work of high pretensions is described as “The Por- 
trait ofa Young Man of the Family of Archinta of 
Milan,” and is attributed to Leonardo da Vinci. 
If ever there was any of the great master’s handi- 
work here, it now lies beneath the painting of a 
far inferior hand: it would be more modest to 
describe such a work as “ reputed” by, or “ belong- 
ing to the school of,” the painter. There are some 
good portraits by Lely in the gallery, especially a 
group of the Prince and Princess of Orange, and 
a delightful picture of the Duchess of Cleveland ; 
alsoa good portrait of a lady attributed to Cuyp. 

Among the English portraits, those by Gains- 
borough are the most important and the most 
perfect. The Duchess of Gloucester, Lady Sheffield, 
the Prince of Wales, Earl Mules. and an ex- 
quisite full-length portrait of a boy are among the 
best-known examples of this highly-gifted painter. 
Gainsborough’s method of painting was so simple 
that his pictures have preserved all their freshness, 
and time has done little more than lend an added 
harmony to their chaste and delicate colour. The 
pictures of Reynolds, on the contrary, are most of 
them either seriously injured by decay or re- 
painted and altered; and those which are best 
preserved bear the marks of time, and make us 
sensible of a half-perceptible deterioration of the 
more delicate tints. One of the most agreeable 
works in the room is a sketch of “ A Lady draw- 
ing,” with a Cupid holding her book; but, as an 
example of Reynolds’s power of delineating female 
beauty and expression, we know nothing more 
delightful than the profile portrait of Mrs. 
Woodley. Of children, also, Sir Joshua was 
said to have been fond; and no painter ever 
caught their fleeting expressions with the 
same success, The portraits of Paul Methuen 
and Lady Boston as children, with dog and 








is painted with great power, and plainly with 
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seem to present to us the true vitality of childhood, 
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when the expression of feeling is pure and un- 
tempered by the complex motives which govern 
even the facial lines in later life. Between two 
brilliant Gainsboroughs is injudiciously placed a 
fine wreck of one of Reynolds’s early and more 
spirited pictures —a portrait of Commodore 
Keppel. Even in its present condition it 1s an 
invaluable portrait, and true to the idea we have 
of the great naval hero. ‘Lawrence is represented 
by two full-length portraits of Lord and Lady 
Cremorne and a capital head of Lord Barrington. 
Romney, who was a graceful sketcher rather than 
a fine painter, has many portraits of more or less 
interest, including one of Lady Hamilton. Zoffany 
and Hogarth are also represented by slight 
portraits. 

Of the landscapes, there are, of the Dutch 
school, a remarkably good Cuyp called “The 
Morning Ride,” some good specimens of Hobbima 
and Vandevelde, and one especially fine “‘ Interior 
of a Church” by De Witt (103). The best 
“ Both,” perhaps, that has ever been seen in 


: England is also exhibited in the North Room. 


Besides these, there is an extremely interesting 
set of Canalettos, many of them being portraits 
of London localities, the aspect of which for us 
is entirely changed. Of our own school there are 
several good landscapes by Crome—a_ painter 
honoured in our time, though never highly appre- 
ciated in his own. An exquisite little gem by 
Nasmyth of ‘The Thames off Blackwall’ (135) 
should not be overlooked. A picture of a mill 
painted by old Ward in emulation of Rembrandt’s 
mill, hung in the adjoining room, will be looked 
at with great curiosity. There are a few modern 
pictures besides these latter, by Wilkie, Callcott, 
Hilton, Harlowe, and others, but which do not 
call for special notice. Some good still-life 
pictures by Hondekceter and Teniers are among 
the collection. 








ART NOTES. 


Mr. Henry has purchased Mr, Faed’s picture, 
“OQ, Nanny, wilt thou gang wi’ me ?” for £882. 

Ir is proposed to place a stained-glass memo- 
rial-window to Sir John Stevenson in Dublin 
Cathedral. 

Mozart is to have a statue erected to his 
memory at Vienna in the square which bears his 
name. 

Te expenses of the statue for Raphael Mengs 
are to be procured in three different ways. First 
of all, a photograph of the master’s Madonna in the 
Aussig church is to be prepared; then a biography 
of Mengs himself—for which a Mr. Cruzade- 
Vilaamil in Madrid has promised most valuable 
materials—is to be issued ; and, finally, a lottery 
of paintings and objects of art, to be contributed by 
German artists, is to be set on foot. These three 
sources, it is hoped, will furnishthe requisite means. 

MEISSONNIER is the lion of painters in Paris at 
this moment. Fifteen of his pictures which were 
sold the other day from the collection of Prince 
Demidoff fetched no less than 233,045 fr. “Une 
Lecture de Diderot” fetched 88,000 fr.; “In- 
térieur des Corps de Garde,” 28,700fr., &. Horace 
Vernet’s “Combat entre les Brigands et les 
Dragons du Pape” was sold at the same time for 
29,000 fr. 

A sMALL broker at Patignolles has acquired, at 
an absurdly small price, a painting by the hand of 
Madame de Paw, and has hung it up in his own 
dining-room. It represents Saint Tibet (Louis 
IX., king of France) kneeling before a “ prayer- 
chair,” upon which rests the crown of thorns 
which his Majesty bought from Venetian mer- 
chants, with whom it had been pawned by a 
Greek emperor. In the features of Louis IX. 
some people pretended to discover a certain like- 
ness to La Pommerais—a circumstance which en- 
hances the value of the picture not a little at this 
moment. 

THE choice collection of pictures and water- 
colour drawings formed by the late Mr. John 
Hewett of Leamington was sold on Thursday, the 
23rd ult., at the rooms of Messrs. Christie, Man- 
son, and Woods.— Drawings :—Lot 53. G. Catter- 
mole—A forest scene, with Ravenswood and 
Lucy Ashton in the foreground, 280 guineas ; 67. 
E. Duncan—* On the Shore near Port Madoc, 
North Wales,” in the present Exhibition of the 
Society of Painters in Water-colours (a commis- 
sion completed since the death of Mr. Hewett), 72 
guineas; 106. Copley Fielding—A sea-piece, with 
a man-of-war and boats in a fresh reeze, 58 


guineas ; 111. T. 8. Cooper, A.R.A., 1861—Sheep 
m the Snow, 83 guineas; 133-4. “ Peace” and 

War,” after Sir E. Landseer, R.A., the engraver’s 
; copies, 100 guineas. Piciwres ;—Lot 159. T. 8. 
Cooper, A.R.A.—“Common Fare,” a landscape 








with cattle and sheep, 275 guineas; 163. F. L- 
Bridell—A pastoral scene on the shore of Lake 
Lecco, Lago Maggiore, exhibited at the Royal 
Academy in 1861, 64 guineas ; 171. G. Barrett— 
A grand classical landscape, with a castle on the 
banks of a river, and peasants driving sheep in 
the foreground, 83 guineas. This collection pro- 
duced £2652. 17s. 6d. 

ANOTHER collection of modern pictures and 
drawings, the property of Mr. T. H. McConnel 
of Hale Carr, Cheshire, with another collection of 
drawings and pictures, were disposed of on Satur- 
day last by the same auctioneers. Drawings :— 
Lot 66. 8. Prout — Mayence, from Dr. Haw- 
trey’s collection, 52 guineas ; 70. John Gilbert— 
“ Arrest of Hastings,” scene from “ Richard ITT.,” 
65 guineas ; 71. Fred. Tayler—* Milking Time,” 
100 guineas; 72. E. Duncan—“‘The Wrecks,” 
139 guineas; 73. J. M. Turner, R.A. — Lowes- 
toft, from Mr. Ruskin’s collection, 124 guineas ; 
77. David Fox—“The Hay-field,” exhibited in 
the Art-Treasures Exhibition, 205 guineas. Pic- 
tures :—103. Thomas Faed, R.A.—‘* Contempla- 
tion,” 60 guineas; 104. T. S. Cooper, A.R.A.— 
“ Canterbury Meadows,” with sheep, 75 guineas ; 
105. Sam Bough, A.R.S.A.—“ Whitehaven Fish- 
ing-Boats Returning,’ exhibited at the Man- 
chester Exhibition, 90 guineas; 106. W. H. 
Knight — “ Hide-and-Seek,” 100 guineas; 107. 
Thomas Faed, R.A.—“ Highland Mother,” 150 
guineas; 108. Auguste Bonheur—A_ landscape, 
with sheep, 110 guineas; 109. John Phillip, R.A. 
— “A Gipsy Girl,’ 114 guineas; 111. J. C. 
Hook, R.A.—* Beaching the Boat,’”’ 200 guineas ; 
113. J. T. Linnell—“‘The Path through the 
Wood—Spring,” 400 guineas. This was the last 
of Mr. McConnel’s collection, which produced 
£3625. 17s. 6d. Of the other pictures, lot 124, 
W. Miiller—Gillingham Chureh, figures in the 
foreground, a cabinet picture, 175 guineas ; 126. 
E. Verbeckhoeven, 1863—Sheep and _ lambs, 
painted on panel, 184 guineas; 128. R. Ansdell, 
A.R.A.—Fallow deer, upright, 54 in. by 48, 130 
guineas. Drawings :—135. W. Hunt—Bird’s-nest 
and flower, with a moor in the background, 100 
guineas; 141. Fred. Tayler—A Highland land- 
scape, a Newfoundland dog guarding an angler’s 
spoil, 86 guineas; 143. W. Hunt—* The Maid- 
of-all-Work, 81 guineas; 146. G. Barrett—A 
classical landscape, glowing effect of afternoon 
sun, 126 guineas. This small collection of 33 
drawings and pictures produced £1671. 9s. 








MUSIC. 


“PIDELIO”—NEW COMPOSITIONS BY 
BENNETT AND JOACHIM. 


* T\IDELIO,” the greatest, perhaps, of all operas 
—incomparably the greatest, certainly, of all 
dramatic operas—has been revived at Her Ma- 
jesty’s Theatre with triumphant success. Why 
we have had to wait so long for this happy event 
is a mystery; now that it has come, the enthu- 
siasm that has greeted it seems like a rebuke to 
the people who manage these things for their tar- 
diness. There is an old operatic tradition that 
‘ Fidelio” does not “pay.” This might have been 
true once, when two or three representations ex- 
hausted the then comparatively thin ranks of 
London Beethovenists; but surely the result of 
this last experiment must negative the idea. Year 
after year the number of people who enjoy the 
greatest music has been increasing among us, and 
there must be now thousands upon thousands in 
this great city to whom the name of Beethoven is 
something to be worshipped. There are, moreover, 
hundreds of people who come to “ Fidelio” 
and who come to no other opera, except it 
be, perhaps, “ Don Juan” or “Figaro.” People 
who care for no other music are found to care for 
this, because it appeals, as the greatest art always 
does, not to special technical knowledge, but to 
the common sensibilities of mankind. Never, 
peme will Beethoven’s one opera get such a 
old upon the world as “ Don Juan” and “ Figaro,” 
which, thanks to their profusion of lovely melody, 
would be immortal, even if opera-performance 
were to cease out of ihe earth; but the day has 
come, we should hope, when “ Fidelio” must, on 
the stage, be for the future mated only with the 
masterpiece of Mozart. Perhaps it will be felt 
some day, more distinctly than it is now, that the 








grandeur of the work places it above all other | 


dramatic music whatsoever, Handel’s only ex- 
cepted. 

Among the dozen or so of Leonoras who have 
appeared in England from the first production of 
the piece by the German company at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre in 1832, there will always be secclinctstt 
as conspicuously the best, Schréder-Devrient, 
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Malibran, and Sophie Cruvelli. It is nearly thirty 
years since either of the first two of these sang ; 
so it is only by the report of a past generation 
that we can compare them with their successors. 
Mdlle. Cruvelli’s impersonation of the part is still 
vividly recollected. Her earnestness and passion 
were wonderful, and her voice, though not a large 
voice, had a singular mixture of sweetness and 
intensity. Then, again, we had, in 1855—the 
occasion is recollected as that of the Emperor's 
night at Covent Garden—another German Leo- 
nora in Madlle. Ney, a tame actress with a superb 
voice; and next upon the same stage, Mdlle. 
Csillag. Nor should we omit to recall a spirited 
performance by Madame Rudersdorff at - 
Lane, which was as thoroughly rational a reading 
of the part as could be conceived. But, to all who 
heard and saw Mdlle. Titiens on Saturday last, 
the recollection of her predecessors must have 
seemed, we should think, faint. Such magnificent 
energy, such enthralling pathos, no Leonora within 
our recollection has shown. The patient devotion, 
as well as the fervid heroism of the self-sacrificing 
wife, came out with a force which went right home 
to the hearts of the vast audience. Never have 
we seen a multitude of spectators more breath- 
lessly absorbed than at the scene of the dungeon 
and the recognition. The first act, indeed, had 
not failed a whit of its accustomed charm, the 
canon-quartett enchanting all ears as of old by its 
perfect combination of melodic form and exquisite 
orchestration; but this act is, after all, only a pre- 
lude to the second. Itis the perfection of abstract 
music, while what follows is music not less beau- 
tiful, and made, at the same time, the vehicle of 
inspired passion. It was here, of course, that 
Mdlle. Titiens’s power—a power which we can 
call by no less name than that of genius—found 
full play. Where she has to sing merely, her 
uncertain, ill-accented, and unfinished vocaliza- 
tion leaves much to be wished for; but, where 
singing is to be at the same time an outpouring 
of strong emotion, the tones of her magnifi- 
cent voice come upon the listener’s ear with 
an electrical force which makes minute criticism 
of vocal effects an absurdity. The result which 
the composer intended is achieved ; we are car- 
ried into the 777th heaven of musical enjoyment ; 
and therewith we should be content. More than 
content, indeed; for, on occasions like this, it is 
impossible to help feeling personally grateful to 
an artist who can thus, by becoming an im- 
passioned interpreter of the imaginations of a great 
genius, give a multitude of enthralled listeners so 
much noble pleasure. Great vocal power is of 
itself a thing to be treasured; but to have also, 
as Mdile. Titiens has, the vivifying soul, which is so 
often lacking, is a yet more precious prerogative. 
Of the remainder of the cast we need say but 
little. Herr Gunz is at least a satisfactory P/o- 
restan, though his singing of his one grand air 
seemed to show some want of power. Marcellina 
is represented fairly by Mdlle. Liebhart, and 
Rocco and Jacquino very well by Signori Junca 
and Bettini. ‘The orchestra plays the music with 
a will and magnificently, and the chorus, save only 
for a slight indecision at one place on the evening 
here alluded to, might be pronounced irreproach- 
able. 

The Philharmonic Concert of Monday, the last 
of the season, was noticeable as introducing two 
compositions by contemporary composers—a new 
symphony, or part of a symphony, just written by 
Professor Bennett, and a violin concerto com- 
posed and played by Herr Joachim. The last, 
which was played first, is a noble composition. 
Young as he is as a composer, Herr Joachim 
appears to have achieved that which 30 man, 
clever writers fall short of—a sense of balance an 
proportion. The structure of his concerto seemed 
masterly in this respect. Its opening movement, 
an allegro in moderate time (and key of G major), 
is more remarkable for the perfect grace of its 
orchestration than for distinctness of melody: a 
clearer announcement of the themes appeared to 
be wanting. But the instrumentation is delicious 
both here and throughout the work. The andante 
begins in C minor with a solemn phrase given 
on the fourth string; the cantabile subject in the 
major which follows this is exceedingly beautiful, 
This movement made a genuine impression on 
the audience; and, at the conclusion of the 


finale, which is immensely difficult and bril- 


liant, the applause awarded to the player and 
composer was such as few artists can get from a 
Philharmonic audience. Professor Bennett’s work 
is yet, we are sorry to say, unfinished: we pre- 
sume, that is, that the three parts of which it now 
consists—an Allegro, Minuetto, and Rondo—are to 

a slow movement, With such 





be s ented 
an addition of ike quality with the rest, the 
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——————— 
symphony will be a noble work. Seldom have 
we a more exquisite piece of orchestral 
poy: than the minuet and its eccompanying 
trio. Every one of the three movements shows 
the easy , the fine sense of beauty, which 
distinguieh the composer’s Overtures. Surely 
it is a pity that such a work should be tear 
incomplete. If Professor Bennett could only be 
uaded to drop the stick and take up th 
what music he might give us! R. B. L. 








MUSICAL NOTES. 


HanDEt’s oratorio, “‘ Judas Maccabeeus,” will be 
performed at Exeter Hall for the last time this 
season on Wednesday next, July 6th, by the Na- 
tional Choral Society, under the direction of Mr. 
G. W. Martin, assisted by Madame Parepa, Miss 
Palmer, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Santley, with band 
and chorus. 

Mapame Garisi's singing on Saturday at Signor 
Ciabatta’s Concert was greeted by an overwhelm- 
ing audience as heartily as it was last year on a 
similar occasion. The applause which welcomed 
her first ap nce seemed rather perfunctory ; 
but, before she had sung a dozen bars of “‘ Qui la 
voce,” the marvellous softness of her famous mezza 
voce had quite captivated her audience; and 
thenceforward every piece that she sang—and she 
sang nine times—was received with a tumult of 

ause. She declaimed the ‘‘ Oh di qual sei” in 
es cues trio from “ Norma” with a vehemence 
which quite startled her audience, and anon, in 
“‘The Last Rose of Summer,” almost melted them 
to tears. Every time “La Diva” appears she 
makes us feel more and more how completely un- 
filled is the place she left. 

Herr DEICHMANN’S annual concert on Wed- 
nesday was, as it usually is, an interesting per- 
formance of good chamber-music, in which the 
new was pleasantly mixed with the old. His 
own Sonata for Violin and Piano (in which the 

ianist was that able and finished player Mr. 
annreuther) gave genuine pleasure. Mr. Dau- 
bert, on the violoncello, joined in the too seldom 
played Pianoforte Trio in E flat of Beethoven. 
me elegantly-written part-songs for male voices, 
by Mr. Deichmann, were sung by a good quartett 
party; but Willis’s Rooms are so ill adapted to 





‘. yocal music that it was hard to judge of their effect. 


Tue sittings of the Musical Union closed for the 
season with the performance of Tuesday last. We 
are glad to hear that the season has been one of 
the most successful the Society has ever had. No 
institution better deserves to prosper. 

A BALLET in the dark must be a curious per- 
formance ; but such appears to have been part of 
the entertainment at the opening of the new 
Rossini Theatre at Madrid. The gas happened 
to go out; but the performance, it seems, went 
forward. 

A propos of ballets, perhaps the most complete 
absurdity yet achieved in connexion with the 
“ choreographic art,” as Mr. Lumley calls it, is 
the production of a piece called ‘‘Shakespeare ” 
at the Cannobiana Theatre at Milan. The poet, 
Queen Elizabeth, and Falstaff (!) appear, and, it 
may be presumed, dance therein. tf is described 
as an “elegant work, remarkable for its talent and 
imagination.” 

Amatia Patt, a sister of the two sisters already 
famous, is to sing, it is said, at the Birmingham 
Festival. It is reported, but we know not on what 
authority, that Adelina Patti is to be the “little 
maid” in Mr, Costa’s oratorio of “‘ Naaman.” 

Mr. Linpsay Siorer’s matinées, of which the 
second was held on Wednesday at the St. James’s 
Hall, have been interesting performances. On 
the day mentioned Herr Ernst’s new quartett was 
one of the pieces played, Herr Joachim leading. 

Mr. H. Maraison Hansen, the organist of 
Roskilde Cathedral, in Denmark, is in town, and 
his performance on the organ at Westminster 
Abbey yesterday week was attended by their Royal 

the Princess of Wales and the Princess 


Mary of Cambridge. 


M!i'siC FOR NEXT WEEK. 


MONDAY.—Mr ~tharbe-Lers 

f . Repose Gibeon S cose Matinée, 2, Sunder- 

Popular Concert (last of Season), St. James’s Hall, 8 p.m, 

WEDNESDAY.—“ Judas Maccabeus,”” National Choral 

AY.—Miss een tea 

i Sea ogarth’s Matinée, Hanover 
SATURDAY.—Opera Concert, Crystal Palace, 3 p.m. 
OPERAS :— 








Covert Garpen.—To-night, “Traviata;” Monday, 
-“ > ds oy Saturday . 
o a ,’ Amore, La ” ‘Thursday, 








THE DRAMA. 


“THE MONASTERY OF ST. JUST” AT 
THE PRINCESS’S, &c. 


HE “Don Juan d’Autriche” of Casimir Dela- 
T vigne, produced at the Théatre Frangais on the 
17th of October, 1835, and in the following year 
at Covent Garden Theatre, with Miss Helen 
Faucit as the heroine, was not unnaturally 
selected by Mdlle. Stella Colas for her reappear- 
ance. She has played the part of Florida at the 
Frangais, of which theatre the piece is one of the 
grand répertoire, and, by also assuming the dis- 
tinct part of the novice Peblo, is enabled to 
exhibit both the power and versatility of her 
talents most effectively. There can be no doubt 
that the young French actress has taken deep hold 
on the liking of the public by her enactment of 
Juliet ; and we are inclined to think that she will 
win yet greater favour by her present perform- 
ance, which is not open to several objections fairly 
taken in the case of her acting of Juliet. In the 
present instance her defective pronunciation of 
our language is not half so strongly felt ; and she 
has now the great advantage of being able to obey 
her dramatic instincts freely, having acquired suf- 
ficient knowledge of English to speak without the 
restraints which trammelled her exertions last 
season. The result of her emancipation is the 
exhibition ofa most pleasant comic faculty, new to 
her admirers in England, and likely to be of great 
value to her in her career upon the English stage. 

Casimir Delavigne’s comedy, in its integrity, 
would not be endured by an English audience, 
who, as a rule, shrink from the idea of history 
represented on the stage. A drama which makes 
a printed book of one hundred and eighty-eight 
octavo pages would be a terrible infliction upon 
any but a French or German play-goer. The 
“ Monastery of St. Just,” the adaptation of Mr. 
John Oxenford, is about half the length of the 
original, and would still bear great curtailment. 
It is, in fact, only in the first and third acts of his 
piece that the dramatic interest of the subject lies, 
the action of the intervening portion being almost 
void of engaging character or incident, and relieved 
from utter blank dulness by the acting of Madlle. 
Stella Colas as the novice Pedblo, full of boyish 
vivacity and thoughts of escaping from the con- 
finement of a cloister. With the gouty, idle life 
of the retired Charles V., or the electioneering 
plotting and counter-plotting of the monks of St. 
Just, no interest can be felt; and the whole act 
would be insufferably tedious but for the pretty 
acting of the young novice and the beauty of the 
scenic display at the end. We have little doubt 
that, had Mr. Oxenford been left to his own dis- 
cretion, the action of the piece would have been 
confined to the story as exhibited in the first and 
last acts of his version. The plot as it stands in 
the “ Monastery of St. Just” is simple. Charles V., 
after dividing his territories between his son 
Philip and his brother Ferdinand, retired to St. 
Just in Estremadura to end his turbulent days 
with the amusements of clock-making, canticle- 
singing, and too much eating. Before going into 
retirement he has informed Philip that there is 
a natural son of his in the keeping of Don 
Quexada, and exhorts him to treat the young 
man with brotherly tenderness. It is arranged 
between them that the young man is to enter a 
monastery, as the most convenient mode of dealing 
with his pretensions should he ever become aware 
of his exalted birth. Hence the sub-title of the 
original play: “ou La Vocation.” Don Juan, 
the young man in question, while preserving 
something of an outward appearance of the 
me desired of him, has managed surrep- 
titiously—by bribing the servants engaged to wait 
upon him and report his actions—to taste the 
pleasures of life deeply enough to make the 
thought of entering a monastery hateful to him. 
He has fallen passionately in love with a rich 
young lady named Florinda de Sandoval, and 
even gone so far as to engage himself to m 
her. Philip, determined to judge for himself as 
to his half-brother’s inclination for a religious life, 
visits him at Don Quexada’s under the name of 
the Count of Santaflor, and at once discovers that 
Don Juan’s “ vocation”’ is anything but for a life 
of conventual celibacy. Invited by Don Juan— 
who is led to ge that his unknown father is 
dead, and that the Count of Santaflor is in some 
sort empowered with parental authority—to visit 
Donna Florinda, he discovers in the young lady 
one whom he had seen for a moment on the public 
walk of Madrid, and whose beauty had made an 
indelible impression upon his heart. He forbids 
the marriage, causes Don Juan to be seized and 
sent to a monastery, but neglects to name any 
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particular religious house. Don Quesada, who is 
ordered to see to the execution of this direction, 
takes politic advantage of the king’s oversight 
and conveys his charge to the monastery of St. 
Just ; and Don Juan is introduced into the cell of 
the emperor, known only as Brother Anselmo. A 
few words dropped by the young man enlightens the 
emperor-monk as to whom he is addressing. 
Powerless to command the gates of the monaster, 
to be thrown open for his son, he intrigues, wit 
all his old cunning and success, for the offico of 
Prior, just then vacant ; and the first use he makes 
of his acquired power is to set Don Juan free, but 
without revealing to him the secret of his birth. 
In the meantime Philip has pressed his suit with 
Florinda and been repulsed. But, determined to 
bend her will, he has caused her to be taken before 
the Inquisition on a charge of heresy, with the 
view of appearing in the light of her deliverer, 
and, as such, entitled to her gratitude. The third 
act opens with the return of Florinda pale and 
trembling from the ordeal of examination through 
which she has been made to pass; and the king, 
ressing quickly upon the agitation in which she has 
een left, visits her. Provoked by resistance to his 
suit, and calculating upon her unprotected condi- 
tion, he is about to proceed to violence, when, at 
a word, he is made to recoil in horror from his 
intended victim. To save herself from his embrace 
Florinda declares that she is a Jewess. At the 
same moment Don Juan bursts into the room, 
and is about to chastise the treacherous Count of 
Santaflor, as he believes him to be, when Florinda 
tells him that he is threatening the king, and his 
sword falls from his grasp. The king is about to 
consign Don Juan once more toa monastery, when 
the emperor arrives, reveals to Don Juan the 
secret of his parentage, and explains that Florinda 
is not a Jewess, but only the adopted daughter of a 
Jew—a pleasant, rather than a powerful, climax to 
the play, but infinitely preferable to the lame 
termination of Casimir Delavigne’s piece. 
Allowance being made for a certain excess of 
declamatory style—the result, we suspect, of her 
English rather than of her French training—the 
acting of Mdlle. Stella Colas is most powerful 
and impressive in the character of Florinda. Her 
blanched look of terror while recalling the dread- 
ful aspect of the judges before whom she has been 
examined, with her shrinking attitude as the 
thought of having again to pass through the 
horrible ordeal is suggested to her, affected the 
audience in the same electrical manner as her 
acting had previously done in the chamber-scene 
in “ Romeo and Juliet.” Her power of abandon- 
ing herself entirely to the emotions of the cha- 
racter she is sustaining is so real and great, in- 
deed, that it is impossible to resist the spell of 
sympathetic impulse in witnessing her acting. 
It is this rare charm that makes her so highly 
valued on our stage, where, but for this, she would 
hold no place. Her Peblo is graceful, sus- 
tained with no small amount of animal spirits, 
and affords a charming as well as interesting 
contrast with her graver assumption of the cha- 
racter of Florinda. The most enthusiastic ap- 
plause greeted her performance throughout, and 
at the end of the play she was half buried in 
bouquets. Mr. George Vining plays the part of 
Philip with all the care and attention to the 
details of the character which he is accustomed 
to give to every part he sustains, and the impres- 
sion which he makes is deep and praiseworthy ; 
but we think he has made a mistake with regard 
to his “ make-up,” which represents Philip as by 
far olderthan the text of the play requires him to 
appear. Of Mr. Nelson’s Don Juan we can say 
nothing in praise: the actor appears to forget 
entirely that he is representing a high-bred and 
supremely chivalrous young gentleman, and pre- 
sents a picture ofa merely “fast” young fellow, 
in whose fate it is impossible to take any warm 
interest. Mrs. Henry Marston, as Florinda’s 
duenna, gives one of those excellent little bits of 
character which she has so long taught us to look 
for whenever she sustains a part. The fear, 
aang of making the character tedious may 
ave restrained Mr. Henry Marston in his por- 
traiture of Brother Anselmo; but, whatever may 
have been the reason, the character in his repre- 
sentation is hardly a character at all—certainly 
not either the Charles V. of history or the Frére 
Arseno of M. Casimir Delavigne. The Don 
Quezada of Mr. J. W. Ray, and the Raphael, a 
bluff old soldier, of Mr. C. Seyton, are both ex- 
cellent in their way. It need hardly be added 
that the piece is beautifully put upon the stage, 
both as regards scenery and dresses. 
Ws hear with regret that the state of Mr. F. 
Robson’s health is such as to cause the greatest 
anxiety to his family and friends. 
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Next week will be published, in Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


THE CRUISE OF THE ALABAMA 


THE 8S 


UMTER. 


From the PRIVATE JOURNALS, &ec., of CAPTAIN SEMMES, 0.8.N., 
AND OTHER OFFICERS. 


WITH 


ILLUSTRATIONS, CORRESPONDENCE, &e. 





LONDON: 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO, 


66, BROOK STREET, W. 





THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. 





This day is published, in Two Vols., price 16s., 


The SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN WAR. By 


* and late 


Epwarp Dicey, author of “ Rome in 1860,’ 
Special Correspondent of the Daily Telegraph. 


TinstEY Broruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


This day is published, in Three Volumes, 


WEIGHED in the BALANCE: a Novel. 
By James A. Sr. Jonn. 
TinsLey Brotruers, 18, Catherine Street. 





CHEAP EDITION OF “JOHN MARCHMONT’S 
LEGACY.” 


This day is published, price 6s., 


JOHN MARCHMONT’S LEGACY. By 


the Author of “‘ Lady Audley’s Secret.”’ 





Also, just publishing, uniform with the above, 


Lady Audley’s Secret...... o. Guy Livingstone ...... 5s. 0d. 
Aurora Floyd .. ~ Barren Honour ...... 6s. Od, 
Seven Sons of Mammon > Sword and Gown...... 4a, 6d 


Recommended to Mercy. 6s. | Border and Bastile... 68. Od. 


TinsLeY Brotruers, 18, Catherine Street. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “AGNES 
HOME.” 


This day, at all the Libraries, in Two Volumes, 
STRIFE AND REST: a Novel. By the 
Author of “‘ Agnes Home.”’ 
TinsLEY Broruers, 18, Catherine Street. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “GUY LIVING 
STONE.” 


This day is ready, at all the Libraries, in Two Vols., 15s., 


MAURICE DERING: a Novel. By the 


Author of *‘ Guy Livingtone.” 


Also, just published, 


GUY WATERMAN. By the Author of 


** Abel Drake’s Wife.’”’ Three Volumes, 
TREVLYN HOLD. By the Author of 
“East Lynne.” Three Volumes. 
TinsLEY Brotruers, 18, Catherine Street, Strand. 


NEW WORKS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





In Two Vols., post 8vo., 
| NARRATIVE OF 
IN 1864, 


By A. GALLENGA, 
Late Special Correspondent of the Times at the Danish 
Head-Quarters. [On Tuesday. 


In Three Volumes, post 8vo., 


NOTHING VENTURE NOTHING 
HAVE, 


A Nover,. By ANNIE BEALE, 
Author of ‘‘ Gladys the Reaper.” 


In Three Volumes, 


TOO STRANGE NOT TO BE 
By LADY anouenes FULLERTON, 


Author of “ Ladybird,” &c. 


“The story is wonderful and full of interest, and 
Fullerton tells it well. Some of the characters are touch 
off with considerable power, , as, the Chamberlain, the Colonel, 
and the bargeman’s daughter, Simonette.’’—Times, 


In Two Volumes, post 8vo., 


MEMOIRS OF 


RICHARD WHATELY. 


Archbishop of Dublin. 
By W. J. FITZPATRICK, Esq. 


In Three Volumes, 


A WOMAN AGAINST THE 
WORLD. <A Nove. 


**One of the most promising novels of the present day.””— 
Atheneum, 


Also, just ready, in demy 8v0., 10s. 6d., 


THE MASTERY OF LANGUAGES; 


OR THE 


Art of Speaking Foreign Tongues Idiomatically. 
By T. PRENDERGAST. 





| RicHarD Bentiey, New Burlington Street, Publisher in 
| Ordinary to Her Majesty. 





THE NEW 


ADA’S 


By THE AUTHOR OF 


SERIAL TALE, 


PUNISHMENT, 


“THE RIVAL COUSINS,” 


‘“LANGLEY CHASE,” &c., 


Now PUBLISHING In THe FAMILY HERALD, 





This day, post 8vo., 


cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


NORWAY: The Road and the Fell. 


By CHARLES ELTON, 


LATE FELLOW OF QUEEN’S COLLEGE, 


OXFORD, 





LONDON AND OXFORD: JOHN HENRY AND JAMES PARKER. 











Published this day, price 3s. 6a., “One Volume, uniform with “The Queen’s English,” 


THE DEAN’S ENGLISH. 


A CRITICISM, BY G. 


WASHINGTON MOON, 


FELLOW OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF LITERATURE, 


SECOND 


EDITION. 


Enlarged from “ A Defence of the Queen’s English: a Letter to the Dean of Canterbury.” 


“* It is one of the Smartest pieces of prose-criticism we have met with for yews | a day.” —Morning Advertiser. 


** It merits the attent: 
“As a master wi io of our t 


e.”—English Journal of Education. 
guage, Mr. Moon is far superior to the Dean.”—Patriot. 





LONDON: HATCHARD & CO., 187, PICCADILLY. 


THE INVASION OF DENMARK 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN’S 
SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 


CASSELL’S SHAKESPEARE (Illustrated). Weekly, 
One Penny; Monthly, 5d. and 6d. 

CASSELL’S BUNYAN (Illustrated).—The Pilgrim's 
Progress, &c. Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, 6d. 

CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER (Illustrated). 
Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, 5d. and 6d. 

CASSELL’S GOLDSMITH (Illustrated).—The Vicar 


of Wakefield, &. Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, 5d. 
and 6d 


CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND (Illustrated). 
Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, 5d. and 6d. 
CASSELL’S LATIN DICTIONARY. Weekly; One 
Penny; Monthly, 5d. and 6d. 
(Illustrated). 


CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY 
Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, 6d. 

THE QUIVER, in Defence of Biblical Truth. 
Weekly, One Penny; Monthly, 5d. and 6d. 

CASSELL’S ROBINSON CRUSOE (Illustrated). 
Weekly, One Penny; Monthly 5d. and 6d. 


CASSELL’S UNIVERSAL ATLAS. Weekly, One 
Penny; Monthly, with coloured Maps, One Shilling. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY BIBLE (Illustrated).—New 
me on Toned Paper. Weekly, lid.; Monthly, 7d. 
an 


CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR (Illustrated). 
Weekly 14d. ; Monthly, 74. and 844. 


CASSELL’S BIBLE DICTIONARY (Illustrated). 
Monthly, 6d pane 2s ha 


CASSELL, PETTER, AND GALPIN’S 
COMPLETE VOLUMES. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY BIBLE. Illustrated with 
900 Engravings. Price from 31s, 6d. to 60s., according to 
binding. 

Ditto, ditto, Superior Edition, from 50s. to 70s. 


CASSELL’S BUNYAN'S PILGRIM’S PROGRESS 
(Illustrated). Price 7s. 6d., 10s. 6d., 21s., and 25s, 


THE FAMILY PRAYER-BOOK; or, Mo and 


Evening Prayersfor Every Dayin the Year. Price 7s.6d. 
and 9s. 


CASSELL’S NATURAL HISTORY. [Illustrated 


with about 2000 Engravings. Complete in 4 vols., at 
8s. 6d., or in 2 vols., at 15s. each, 


CASSELL’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND (Illustrated). 
From the Earliest Period tothe Present Time. Com- 
plete in 8 vols., at 6s. each. 


CASSELL’S POPULAR EDUCATOR (Illustrated). 
Complete in 6 vols., at 4s. 6d., or in 3 vols., at 8s. 6d. 


CASSELL’S FAMILY PAPER. Vols. I. to XIII. 
now ready. Price 3s., paper; 4s. 6d., cloth, 


THE QUIVER. Vols. I. to V. now ready. Price 
4s. 6d. each. 


CassELL, Petrer, and Gauprix, Ludgate Hill, E.C. 


CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPZAEDIA 


POSSESSES THE FOLLOWING FEATURES :— 
Ist.—It is ite Cheapest Encyclopedia ever offered to the 
c. 











2nd.—It is one of the most comprehensive Encyclopeedias. 


8rd.—Its articles are written chiefly by those who are # 
cially and, in most instances, practically acquain 
with the subjects, 
4th.—The matter throughout is directly adapted for popular 
reading, technicalities being invariably rejected 
wiawerer simpler phraseology can be substituted. 


5th.—It is Lomoly Illustrated by Wood Engravings and Steel 
aps. 


6th.—It may be had Weekly, Monthly, or in Volumes, from 
any Bookseller in he Uni dom, from whom 
may also be ordered any back Numbers or Parts, 


And lastly—As a Consulti ing Dictionary of Universal Know- 
edge, it is adapted to the requirements of all. 


Vol. 6, price 9s., just out. 


W. and R. CHamBers, ioadee and Edinburgh ; and sold by 
all Booksellers. 





Incentives to Pray er: being Devo- 


TIONAL PASSAGES SELECTED from 1S PSALMS. 
Square feap. 8vo., in cloth flush, Is. ; 5 Os enquaEnes in, ls, 6d.; 
French morocco, 2s.; extra gilt, 2s. 

Laws enty 2 with 


“An elegantly-printed volume, each page 
double red lines, within rue, in monkion eh in red, 


characters 
ate pringet verses of praise, . . . A handsome book to lie on 
a table.” —READER. 


Wuirraker & Co., Ave Maria Lane. 
Just published, price Is. 6d 


Trisecting an Angle Geometri- 


CALLY, with a Measure derived therefrom for Squaring the 
Circumference and Area of the Circle.—Sirz FoR THE 
NaTIONAL GaLiery, &c., &c., Hints on, By Sampson Sanpys. 


WeEsTERTON’s Lirprary, Knightsbridge. 
Now ready, 8vo., pp. 32, stitched, price 1s., 


A Discussionagainst Hero-Making 
IN RELIGION, dea in South Place Chapel Lesa 
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April 24th, 1864. Fraycis W. Newman. Printed 
Request, with , A a, 


London: Triinner & Co., 00, Paternoster Row. 
Price 1s., 


Queritur; or, The Sanskrit 


LANGUAGE AS THE BASIS OF ptf my 
SCIENCE, and the Labours of the German School in 

Field—are they not overvalued ? By T. Hewrrr Key, MAN 
F.R.S., Professor of Comparative Grammar, University 


College 
aoe eee & Co. 


wich alco cope we 


haps, was on etude. 





the Saturday Review, 
P noe enbee fneo aetalin” This, 
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Bn Vente: 
OUVRAGE D’EDMOND WERDET, 
ANCIEN LIBRAIRE-EDITEUR. 


Histoire du Livre en France, 


PUIS MPS LES PLUS RecuLis Jsusgu’eN 1860. 
$ vole 2 and in-18, imprimés sur papier jésus vélin, 
glacé. Prix de chaque volume, 5 fr. 


Division DE L’OuUVRAGE :— 


I, du Livre-Manuscrit, depuis les Temps Joa plus 
és jusqu’A lV’introduction de |l’Imprime a 
Paris, en 1470. 1 vol. de 408 pages. 


IL Raepeirometion du Livre-Manuscrit, depuis 1470 jusqu’a {+ 


. lvol. de 408 pages. 
III, tudes Bibliographiques sur les Libraires et les Im- 
primeurs les plus Célébres de Paris, de 1470 21789. | 
Toe is oe | Estienne et leurs Devanciers, depuis 

. lLvyol, 
Tome 2. Les Didot, leurs Devanciers et Contem- 
porains, depuis 1500 jusqu’A 1789, 1 vol. de 408 
pages. 


IV. Essai sur la Pro tion, Marche, et Progrés de I’Im- 
primerie et de la Librairie dans les Diverses Pro- 
vinces de la France, divisé par Province et par Ordre 
Chronologique, depuis 1470 jusqu’a la fin du XVIIe, 


Siécle 

Ragherehes Historiques et Bibliographiques sur_les 
mprimeries Clandestines, Particulieres, et de Fan- 
taisie, de 147041792. 1 fort vol. 

V. De la Librairie Francaise,—son Passé, son Présent, son 
Avenir,—avec des Notices Bibliographiques sur les 
Libraires de Paris les plus Distingués, depuis 1789 
a 1860. 1 fort vol, 

Le Second Volume de la IIIe. Partie de “ L’Histoire du 


Livre” pareitee le 15 Juin prochain. 

Ce volume termine l’ou e: il renferme surtout une 

Etude Bibliographique sur la Famille des Didot, qui, sur la 

méme ligne que celle des Estienne, est la plus ole} re de nos 
dans les fastes de l’imprimerie, de la librairie, de la 

gravure, fonte des caractéres, et dela fabrication des papiers. 


Paris: E. Dentu, Libraire-Editeur, Palais-Royal. 





Beau volume in §.,, prix 3 fr. 50 c., 


Les (£uvres Completes de W. 


SHAKESPEARE. Tome XIII. Traduites par Francois- 
Victor Huao. 


Paria: Paanerre, Libraire-Rditeur, Rue de Seine, 18. 





(ZUVRES DE JEAN REBOUL. 


I.—Les Traditionnelles: Nouvelles 
POSSIEHS. 1 beau vol. format Charpentier, 3 fr. 


IT.—Le MartyredeVivia. Mystére 
en 8 actes et en vers, In-18 jésus, 1 fr. 
Louis Griravup, Libraire-Rditeur, Rue des Saints-Péres, 


‘ » a Paris 


The Madras Observer. 


A WEEKLY JOURNAL, BASED ON COMPREHENSIVE 

CHURCH PRINCIPLES, AND ISSUED EVERY THURSDAY MORNING, 

This Paper consists of eight pages of demy folio, and con- 
tains as much letter-press as the London Record ; 

Its object is, lat, and principally, to circulate Religious and 

onary Intelligence not merely of a denominational 

c r, but such as will interest all Protestant Christians. 


2nd. To give as of general intelligence, both Euro- 
or yo The “ie of aa 


pees the day is faithfully exhibited : 
always presented from a Christian stand-point. 


8rd. To comment upon current events, chiefly, but not 
exclusively, as they affect the Church of Christ ; and, gene- 
Tatdcote discuss religious, educational, and miscellan 


, TERMS. 





eous 


Res. 12 per annum, 


Rs. 6 per annum will be charged to Missionaries. The 
rane roducad terms will be charyod to Soldiers Non-Com- 
, and Pensioners; and to others whose 


income does not exceed Re. 100 per mensem., 
to be ad én advance, either quarter 

-year -oF annialiy, tho amount of , at the ra 3 

of 1 anna per number, to be added to the subscription, as 
postage on newspapers has invariably to be pre-paid. 

Inten Subscribers are requested kindly to send their 

to Messrs, Gantz Brotuers, Publishers of the Ma- 

DRAS ERVER, No. 175, Mount adras ; or to Messrs. 

Triipyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 





Now ready, in 8vo., price £1. 5s., 


The Land of the Permauls; 


of COCR ITS Fast re age te PRESENT. By 

cis Day, + F.L.5., A.M. ice 
Civil Surgeon eliish ‘Gocltin, oad Medical Officer ts e 
Government of H.H. the Rajah of Cochin, 

“The store of information comprised in these laborious 
and accurate volumes--Lerrers FROM MALABAR, and THE 
LAND OF THE PeRMAULS—would have been a welcome gift 
indeed to the world in the days of Roman Empire or the 
Reformation. For many the Malabar Coast possessed 
a portance 0! which it is now deprived. The 


ancient navigation, by rendering it th 
of India res ah: meh Bs ny SAE 
rium of the en ula. . . Mr. Day’s work abounds 
with other matter, to which we cannot even 
allude. The other book before us is also very interesting, but 
goes to a t over the same ground as Mr. Day 
whom we have erred to follow as the more reeent and 
copious authority.’”—Rraper. 
Trianer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, London. 
Gantz Broruers, 175, Mount Road, Madras, 


a a 





Now ready, in 8vo., price 8s. 6d., 


Letters from Malabar. By Jacob 


CANTER VisscHer. Now first 





>= 


a profound writer. 


suspension (on account of its 01 
tianity’ tendencies), is extremely characteristic of the 
author.’’—London Review. 


THE READER. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC PORTRAITS.—Reduction in price io 
OnE SHILLING, from the 1st of July. ALFRED W. BENNETT 
has the pleasure of informing has friends, and the publie 
generally, that he 1s now prepared to offer the productions of 
nearly all the most eminent London Photographers, as well 
as those of country artists, and all foreign portraits, at the 
reduced price of 1s. each (double portraits, 1s. 6d.), post free. 
Lists sent post free ; also parcels for selection, on receipt of 


reference. 


The Trade suppled on favourable terms. 


5, BrsHopsGATe STREET WirHovut, LONDON, E.C. 





In One Volume, royal 8vo., pp. 914, price 16s., 


A CRITICAL 
DOCTRINE OF 


HISTORY OF THE 


FUTURE LIFE. 


By WILLIAM ROUNSEVILLE ALGER. 





LONDON: TRUBNER & CO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW. q 





PREADAMITE LITERATURE. 
AN ESSAY 


ON THE 


AGE AND ANTIQUITY 


OF THE 


BOOK OF NABATHAAN 


AGRICULTURE. 


By ERNEST RENAN, 
Member of the Institute of France, etc. 


TO WHICH IS ADDED, 


THE POSITION 


OF THE 


SEMITIC NATIONS 


IN THE HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION. 


An Inaugural Lecture Delivered by M. ER®nest Renan, 


on assuming the Chair of Hebrew in the Imperial 
Institute of France. 


In crown Syoe., bound in cloth, nrice 8s. 6d., 


“* In his own sphere M. Renan is not only a charm ng but 
If not the first Semitic scholar of the 
day, as his — admirers boast, he is at least “rey to 
take rank with the first scholars—the Chwolsohns, Ewalds, 
Meyers, Curetons, of England, Russia, and Germany. Yield- 
ing perhaps to each of these writers in knowledge of a par- 
ticular language, he excels them all in general acquaintance 
with the many and varied forms of Semitic speech. Heis to 
Semitism what Professor Max Miller is to Arianism—the 
one living master of the subject, the sole authority competent 
to deal with all its ramifications, and at the same time to 
pronounes judgment upon it in its entirety. He is also— 
thanks to llic blood and training—a subtle and acute 
critic. .... A more complete and crushing refutation never 
came under our notice. After this we hope we shall hear no 
more of ‘Pre-Adamite Literature,’ ‘ Babylonian civiliza- 
tion of four thousand years before Christ,’ and the like; or, 
at least, that the work of Kuthami will not be quoted in 
proof of them. The post-Christian date of that work is, we 
think we may say, completely established.’’—R#apDber. 


**We hope our readers will avail themselves extensively of 


this well-executed translation of the , to acquaint 

themselves with the merits of a claim to a literature older 

:~— -% days of Noah, and to Adam himself.’’—Clerical 
ournal, 


“ This famous Inaugural Leeture, which led to M. Renan’s 
‘Advanced School of Chris- 


London: Triinyer & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, post 8vo., pp. 320, cloth, price 7s. 6d., 


FORCE AND MATTER. By 


Dr, Louis Bperney, pitied from the Righth Edition of 
un F . Freperic OLLINGWOOD, 
F.R.S.L., F.G.8. , Peer 


“ The work is valuable on account of its close and logical 


reasoning, and the profound and, in many cases, striking 
views taken of the subjects discussed.’’— Observer. 


London: Triinner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Preparing for publication, a New Edition, being the 5th 
corrected and greatly improved of 


THE 


Principles of Political Economy. 


By J. R. McCuttocn, Esq. 
Messrs. Buack, Edinburgh. 





Just published, in extra fcap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., 


The Antiquity and Nature of 
Man, in Reply to Sir Charles Lyell. By the Rev. JAmes 
Bropie, A.M, 
Edinburgh: Jounsrone, Hunter, & Co. 

London: Hami.ton, Apams, & Co. 
On the Negro’s Place in Nature. 
By James Hunt, Esq., Ph.D., F.S.A., F.R.S.L., President 
of the Anthropological Society of London. 

London: Trisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 


In Two Volumes, 4to., handsomely bound in cloth, 
price 3s, 6d. each; by post, 4s. 


The Musical Herald. Containing 


Vocal and Instrumental Music by Bishop, Beethoven, Men- 
delssohn, and other eminent Composers. 


London: W. Stevens, 421, Strand. 

















Now ready, price 3s. 6d., post free, 


Gutch’s Literary and Scientific 
REGISTER AND ALMANACK FOR 1864. 
** A more portable compendium ean scarcely be imagined,” 


—Times, 
London: W. Srevens, 421, Strand, 





Now ready, pp. 8, price 1d., 
Romanising in Music. Reprinted 


from the Musical Standard. 
** A clever brochure.’’—READER. 


20, Paternoster Row; 9. Exeter Hall, &c. 














SECOND EDITION. Now ready, with Frontispiece by 
I’. GiLBert, toned paper, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Beauties of ‘Tropical Scenery. 
LYRICAL SKETCHES, and LOVE SONGS. ith 
Notes. By R. N. Dunpar. 


“ He has all the feeling of a true poet, and his illustrations 
are always happy, and often striking.”’—Morning Post. 

“ The glow, the grace, the colour of those glorious scenes 
amongst which they were written have been caught by the 
author of these pleasant poems, .... The amatory passages 
are worthy of Thomas Moore.”’—Critic., 


Even Thomas Moore did not avail himself he might 
have done of his trip across the Atlantic. e moe 
rein 


author has availed himself of the gee treasures 
no scant measure, and with much grace and power, The 
notes are valuable.’’—Morning Herald. 

“The present volume is enriched with five additional 
lyrical poems, and a charming design,’”’—John Bull. 


London: Rozert Harpwicxg, 192, Piccadilly. 








Now ready, in Four Volumes, royal 8vo., with Arias of Maps and Prans, 


THE MILITARY AND POLITICAL LIFE 
THE EMPEROR NAPOLEON I. 


By BARON JOMINT, 


GENERAL-IN-CHIEF, AND AIDE-DE-CAMP TO THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH, WITH NOTES, 
By H. W. HALLECK, LL.D., 


MAJOR-GENERAL OF THE UNITED 


STATES’ ARMY. 


*»* This is the only English translation of this important strategical life of the great Napoleon. 





re 


ilies Sal be 


TRUBNER & cO., 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


















THE READER. 
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In Two Volumes, imperial 4to., £5, 5s. 


JERUSALEM EXPLORED : 


A DESCRIPTION OF THE ANCIENT AND MODERN CITY. 


With upwards of One Hundred Illustrations, 
Consisting of Ground-plans, Sections, and Views, from Original Drawings, and from 
Photographs by Diness, Robertson, and Olestein. 


By ERMETE PIEROTTI, 
Doctor of Mathematics, Architect-Engineer to His Excellency Soorraya Pasha of Jerusalem, aha Architect ## the Holy Land. 


“The most important contribution that has yet appeared 
to the topograp ool ancient Jerusalem, and to the illustra- 
tion of its sacred archewology.—The Rev. George Williams, 
B.D., Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge,and Author 
of ** The Holy City.” : 

Mee Dr. Pierotti enjoyed advantages which no other explorer 
has had in investi ening the topography of Jerusalem. He 
has been cauphopel, under the protection and sanction of the 
Pasha, for eight years in excavating and removing the rub- 
bish of so many centuries and so many sieges. Dr. Pierotti’s 
investigations in the vaults and sewers, with which Jeru- 
salem and the temple are honeycombed, brought to light a 
variety of curious points.” —Guardian, : , 

‘*We have here presented to us, by an Italian engineer, a 
magnificently got up work, the result of his studies on the 


spot during eight years. This stamps it with a practical 
value which few modern books of the kind pretend to.’’— 
Building News. 

‘Dr. Pierotti’s ground-plans and sections are invaluable. 

“The most curious discovery made by Dr, Pierotti is that 
of a am ge system of water-courses beneath the area of 
the temple. Below the cave or cistern in the ‘rock’ under 
the mosque of Omar, he found a lower reservoir connec 
by a conduit with these water-courses. The existence of 
these subterranean channels, not only disproves Mr. Fer- 
qusecns hypothesis, that the dome of the rock is the original 

hurch of the Sepuichre, but establishes the counter asser- 
tion, that the rock in question is the site of the altar of the 
Temple of Solomon,”’—Saturday Review, 








8vo., pp. 70, One Shilling, 


Dr. PIEROTTI and his ASSAILANTS ; or, A DEFENOE of “ JERUSALEM EXPLORED.” 
Being the substance of a paper read before the Oxford Architectural Society at their Annual Meeting, 
June 6, 1864, and now published by their request. 

GEORGE WILLIAMS, B.D.,, 
Senior Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, 


By THE REV. 


8vo., pp. 32, with Two Plates, One Shilling, 


The HOLY PLACES at JERUSALEM; or, FERGUSSON’S THEORIES and 
PIEROTTI’S DISCOVERIES. 
By T. G. BONNEY, M.A., F.G.S8., Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 





4 pp» One Penny, 
Collected Opinions on Mr. FERGUSSON’S THEORY of the HOLY PLACES of JERUSALEM. 








8vo., 


The CUSTOMS and TRADITIONS of PALESTINE compared with the BIBLE 
from OBSERVATIONS made during a RESIDENCE of EIGHT YEARS. 
By Ds. ERMETE PIEROTTI,. 


[ Preparing. 





LONDON: BELL ayp DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET; anp 
DEIGHTON, BELL, & CO., CAMBRIDGE. 





PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION : 


LE SECOND EMPIRE 


UNE NOUVELLE RESTAURATION., 


PAR 
CHARLES DUNOYER, de l'Institut de France. 
1 fort vol. in-8, de plus de 600 pages, 





TABLE Des MATIERES :— 
Avertissement de ]’éditeur.—Introduction. 
Livre. 1.—LA CRISE DE LA REVISION, 
Chap, 1.—Etat des partis en France avant le coup d’état du 
Décembre. 


Chap. 2.—Projets et menaces de la démagogie socialiste. 
. 8.—Prétentions inconstitutionnelles du parti bonapar- 
tiste et de son chef. h , 
Chap. 4.—La candidature du prince de Joinville. 


Livr. II,—LE 2 DECEMBRE ET L’EMPIRE. 


Chap. 1.—De la prétendue nécessité du eoup d’état, 
Chap. a eument a été préparé le coup d’état du 2 Dé- 
cembre. 
Chap. 3.—Du régime politique inauguré par le coup d’état du 
2 Dic embre. 
Chap. 4.—Singuliére indulgence avec laquelle a été jugé le 
coup d’état, 
Lryr. III.—L’ EMPIRE AU DEHORS. 
Chap. 1.—‘‘ L’ Empire c’est la Paix.’’—La guerre d’Orient 
Chap. 2.—‘* L’Empire c’est la Paix.’”’—L’imbroglio européen, 
Chap, 3.—“‘ L’ Empire c’est la Paix.’’—La guerre d’ Italie, 
Live, IV.—L’EMPIRE EN FRANCE, 
Chap. 1.—La Comédie du suffrage universel. 
Chap. te pomed socialiste. 


Cue. 3.—Influence du nouveau régne sur le clergé et |’état 
es questions religieuses, 


Livre. V.—UNE NOUVELLE RESTAURATION. 


Chap. 1.—Des causes qui ont présidé & la formation des 
Chap 3) pn France. netets 

2 ‘esprit d’usurpation révolutionnaire, 
Chap. 3.—Necossite de revenir a l’ancienne hérédité monar- 


chique. 
Chap. 4.—Conclusion. 


SEE 





Briissel: Ave. Scunéz, Editeur. 


This day is published, in Three Volumes, 8vo., 36s., 


CAROLINE MATILDA, 


Queen of Denmark, and Sister of George ITI. 
FROM SECRET SOURCES. 
By Sir C. F. LASCELLES WRAXALL, Bart. 


““A Memoir, readable, picturesque, full of anecdote, and 
with that faintest flavour of scandal which memoir-readers 
love. No book has been published this year likely to be in 
greater demand with libraries.’’—Spectator, June 25, 1864. 


London: Wm. H. Auttew & Co., 18, Waterloo Place, S.W. 





Just published, feap. 8vo., price 2s. 6d., : 


EFFIE CAMPBELL, AND OTHER 


POEMS. By Josepn TRUMAN. 
London: Loyeman, Green, & Co,, Paternoster Row. 





SHORTHAND. 
Pitman’s Phonographic Teacher. 


Sixpence. 
Shorthand.—Pitman’s Phonographio Manual. 


Free by Post, Is. 
° ’ 
Pitman’s Phonography Taught 
Br MR. F. PITMAN. 
Class, 7s. 6d., 
Privately, Zl. la. 
Apply at 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Phonography is easily vo og and is of inestimable 
ue. 





London: F, Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
Bath: I. Prrmuan, Parsonage Lane. 


Now ready, demy 8vo., price 5s., cloth, the Szecoyp Edition, 
revised, of 





Antediluvian History, and Narra- 
TIVE of the FLOOD, as set forth in the Barly Portions of 
the Book of Genesis. Oritically Examined and Explained. 
By the Rev. E. D. RENDELL. 


London: F. Pirman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


—_— 


Crown 8vo., cloth, 400 pages, price 5s., 


Hidden Springs. By the Rev. J. 


Parker, of Manchester. 

“The sermons of Dr. Parker are especially notioognle for 
zlearness of thought and language, seems as if it were 
written with a pencil of light. . . . Nature is everywhere in 
the ascendant, and hence its matchless force. . , . There is 
no speaking for speaking’s sake, no display of any kind; 
orery word is an arrow directed to the mark.” — British 

andard, 


London: F. Prrmaw, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 








280 pp., cloth, lettered, price 3s., 
Vegetable Cookery.—Pastry, 
Pickling, &c, 

London: F. Prrman, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Demy 8vo., extra cloth, 6s. 6d., 


Life: Its Nature, Varieties, and 


PHENOMENA. By Lso H. Graixpox. Third Edition. 

** To those who delight in the exercise of their intellectual 
powers, these very thoughtful and beautifully-written reflec- 
tions will be a welcome n.’’—Sun, 

*“*Mr. Grindon’s book has reached, but will not stop at, the 
third edition. It is the work of a scholar, a Christian, and a 
man of real science,” —Morning Heraid. 


London: F. Prraan, 20, Paternoster Row, E.C, 


Lectures by Rev. A. Mursell. 


ConTENTS OF THE VOLUME FOR 1864 :— Well met—No smoking 
—Three Sheets in the Wind—The Man at the Wheel—The 
Saturday Review—To Parties about to marry—The Down 
Train—The Sheffield Catastrophe—What will Mrs. Grundy 
say ?—The Mixture as before. 


In paper, 1s.; cloth, Is. 6d. 
Manchester: W. Bremner & Co., Market Street. 








Mr. JABEZ HOGGon DISEASES of the EYE. The Third 
Edition, 8vo., re-written, P , price 10s, 6d., 


A Practical Treatise on the Use 
of the OPHTHALMOSCOPE in DISEASES of the EYE, 


BY JasBez Hoae, Assistant-Surgeon to the Royal Westminste: 
hthalmic Hospital, 
“The whole work is e valuable, worthy of Mr. 


Hogg’s scientific reputatio ought to be in the possession 
of every = 20 n, Whether epocialiat or general prastitioner.” 
= nn, -/our, 


Joun Cuurcuii and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





“T 


Week In 18mo., Small Pica Type, 


THE ARRANGED AS SAID EDI- 
TION OF THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER. 


Mornina ano Eventne Prayer, with the Administration 
of the Sacraments, and_the Churching of Women, cloth 
extra, red edges, Ys. 6d.; French calf, limp, red edges, 3s. 6d. ; 
calf, limp, 4s.; ynorocco, plain, gilt edges, 5s. 

Two Volumes, Morni and Evening Prayer separate 
cloth, limp, red ode Ee. 6d.; French calf. 4s. Gd: calf, 
5a, 6d. ; morocco, 6s, 6d. 


A CHEAPER EDITION IN THE PRESS. 
Prospectus, with specimen pages, and list of the various 
styles of binding and prices, may be had of the publishers— 


London : Rivinerons, Waterloo Place ; H 
Oxford. Derby: Bemross Ny tee poet, 


Demy 8vo., with nearly 1000 Woodeuts, price 12s., 


MARKS AND MONOGRAMS ON 


POTTERY AND PORCELAIN ; Hay 
es Gonnotescurs and Collectors. By W. (ats 


Also, by the same Author, royal 8vo., price 3s. 6d., 


HALL MARKS ON PLATE, by which the 
Date of Bpaptactyre of English Plate may easily be 


J. Davy and Sons, 187, Long Acre. 





This day is published, 


THE SCOT ABROAD. 


By JOHN HILL BURTON, 
Author of “ The Book Hunter.”’ 
In Two Volumes, Grown 8vo., 15s. 
W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 
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Second Edition, Corrected and 
in cloth, Is, 1d., 


The Teeth: a Practical Treatise, 


with the Best Means of Restoring them when Defective or 
Lost. By A. Eske.i, Esq., Surgeon-Dentist. 

““We can recommend its perusal to those who to 
preserve their teeth, and to those who know the v of 
them,”’—Daily News. 


London: CLemenrts, Little Pulteney Street. 


vised, post free, 7d., 


Seventh Edition, Tenth Thousand, price 2s. 6d.; free by post, 
32 stamps, 


Diseases of the Skin: a Guide to 


their Treatment and Prevention. Illustrated by Cases. By 
Txos. Hunt, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Western Senne 
for Diseases of the Skin, 214, Charlotte Street, Fitzroy b 
“Mr. Hunt has transferred these diseases from theincurable 
class to the curable.’’—Laneet. 


London: T. Ricnarps, 37, Great Queen Street. 





Now ready, 


Functional Diseases of Women: 
son sg oy of fangs somes of resting Gam, 

e ncy 0 e ervous means oO 
COLD snd HEAT” Also, an Appendix containing, Cases 


PARALYSIS, and DIABETES. By Joun CmaPRAn, M.D., 
8vo., price Bs. éd. 


London: Triinyer & Co,, 60, Paternoster Row. 





Recently published, price @d., 


Hydropathy in London. By 
Rrowarp Metcaurz, Esq. 
aT tee Hens 5 as Paul's, E.0.; 9, yre aes 
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Fraser’s Magazine for July | DEDICATED TO H.R.H THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Price 2s. 6d. clin i | |The Art-Journal for July (price 
The Irish Church. Translationfromthe Spanish. | 28;,°4,) Borsar,” by D. Jpoererings pier 3. Drokman's 


Gilbert R . ATale. By By Sir Epmunp Heap. 

the Author of a? First | The Judges of England. 
Friendship.” Chapters | Daybr in London in July. 
VL—VIII. A Poem. By Asriey H. 

Sonnet. By Arruur J.|_ Ba.pwin. 


UNBY. Tunis and Carthage. : 
The Land Revenue of India. | On an ancient Panathenaic 
—The Perpetual Settle- Vase ina London Drawing- 
ment. room. By Sir Epmunp 
Two Chapters. Heap. 4 
The Royal Academy Exhibi- | The Morals of Literature. 
tion. By W. M. ETTI.| Mr. Whitworth and Sir 


A Compelsnet at Home.| Emerson Tennent. 
VIII. and IX. 
London: Loneman, Green, & Co., Paternoster Row. 








Now ready, One Shilling (No. LV.), 


The Cornhill Magazine 


For JULY. With Illustrations by Charles S. Keene and 
R. Barnes. 


ConTENTS :— 
BROTHER JACOB. (With an Illustration). 
MY THREE DAYS’ DICTATORSHIP. 
TURNPIKES. 
SENTIMENTALISM. 


MARGARET DENZIL’S HISTORY. (Annotated by her 
Husband.) (With an Illustration.) 


Chapter XXIV.—Cat and Mouse. 

pA XXV.—My Confidential Friend. 

ad I.—Question and Answer, 
” XXVIL.— ht. 
CHARLESTON UNDER FIRE. 
DREARY COURT SKY. 
ON SOME POINTS OF THE ETON REPORT. By 

PATERFAMILIAS. 
This Number begins a New Volume, in which Two New 

Novels—oné by the Author of “‘ Cousin Phillis,” the other by 
Mr. Wilkie Collins—will be commenced. 


Smiru, Exper, & Co., 65, Cornhill. 





The Alexandra Magazine, and 


WOMAN’S SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL ADVOCATE 
for JULY. Price Sixpence, with Illustration. 


CONTENTS :— 


Notices or Books. Docror Kemp (continued). 
Music anpD THE Fine Arts. | Poem—A Working Woman’s 
Letrers to Women on| Morning Thoughts. 
Money Earninc. No.III.| Toe Mrivor Ixis or Lire 
N CORRESPONDENCE.—| AND HOW WE BEAR THEM. 
Institutions. — | Savep. ~ 
Women and Lithography. | Porm—‘‘I cannot hear.” 
Montuity MEMORANDA. 


London: Jackson, ‘Watson, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster 
Ww. 





for JUNE, Votume XXVII., Parr II., just published, 
price 3s. 6d. 


*,* The NEW ANALYTICAL INDEX, price 3s. 6d. 
London: Epwarp Sranrorp, 6, Charing Cross, S.W. 





Macmillan’s Magazine. 


No. LVII. for JULY, 1864, 
Price Ong SHILLING. 


CONTENTS :— 


I. THE HILLYARS AND THE BURTONS: a Story 
of Two Families. By Henry Kinastey, Author of 
Austin Elliot,” “‘ Ravenshoe,” &c. Chapter XXXV. 
—James Burton’s Story: Miss Brown’s Troubles 
come to an End, while Erne Hillyar’s fairly com- 
mence. Chapter XXXVI.—Le Roi est Mort—Vive 
le Roi. Chapter XXXVII.—James Burton’s Story : 
Chapter XXXVIII.—Sir George 
Uncle Bob surprises E Chapte ory al Tho Lent 
re, r XL.—The 

urchyard 


MavrRIce. 


III. “RESURRECTURIS.” A Poem. 
of SiaisMUND KRASINSKI. From the Polish 


IV. DEAD MEN WHOM I HAVE KNOWN; 
Recollections of Three Cities. By the Eprror. 7 


Dr. Chalmers.—Part I. His Youth. 


V. PALINGENESIS. By Henry Wapsworrn Lone- 
FELLOW. 


VI. IN HER TEENS. 
VII. A SON OF THE SOIL. Part VIII. 
VIII. NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. By Epwarp Dicey 
IX. THE LAST DAYS OF SONDERBORG. 
Vou. [X., handsomely bound in cloth, price 7s. 6d. 
Macmitian & Co., London and Cambridge. 


Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway 
Stations. 





Next Week will be published, 8vo., cloth, 16s., 


Vacation Tourists and Notes of 

TRAVEL in 1862—8. Edited by Francis Gatton, F.R.S. 
ConTENTS :— 

- A Winter Ride in Palestine. By the Rev. H. B. 





Fish Culture in France. By James G. Bertram, Esq. 


The Turks of Constanti . y 
Kennedy, Esq. ns inople, By Charles Malcolm | 


Letters from the Cape. By Lady Duff Gordon. 
. Potanp. By the Rev. W. G. Clark, M.A. 

The Republic of Paraguay. By David Powell, Esq. 
7. Star. By the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt. 


8, Tp Avge SHELL-Mounps or Denmark. By Mrs. 


9. The Medical Service of the Federal Army. By Charles 
10. The Church and People of Servia. By the Rev. W. T. 
i. Witenes Journeys in New Brunswick, By the Hon. 


Macuiuian & Co., London and Cambridge. 


f “te 


o 





Jupiter,’’ by en; and “ Murillo,” by Calamatta. 
The Principal Literary Contributions are :— 
WEDGWOOD AND ETRURIA, by L. O. Jewitt 
Illustrated. 

PORTRAIT-PAINTING, by Peter CunNINGHAM. 

INTERVENTION OF ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY. 
E ARTS EMPLOYED IN PRODUCING THE 

THESSENTIAL MATERIALS OF CLOTHING, by 
Professor ARCHER. Illustrated. 

BRITISH ARTISTS: EYRE CROWE, by James Dar- 
FORNE. Illustrated. 

ALMANACK OF THE MONTH. Illustrated. 

DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

HISTORY OF CARICATURE, by Tuomas WRIGHT. 
Illustrated. 

ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Illustrated. 

NATIONAL GALLERY AND ROYAL ACADEMY IN 
PARLIAMENT. 

DEPARTMENT OF SCIENCE AND ART AND ITS 
REPORTS. 


CHRISTIAN ¢ RT. 

ART WORK IN JULY, by Rev. J. G. Woon. 
BRITISH INSTITUTION. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. 

Sir J. W. GORDON, R.A., P.R.S.A., &. 


London: Jamess 8S. Virtue, 26, Ivy Lane. 


The Gentleman’s Magazine for 


JULY (price 2s. 6d.) contains the Fifth of a Series of 
Lectures on Art applied to Industry, delivered at the Society 
of Arts by Mr. W. Burges, and Articles on Further Investiga- 
tions of Grave-Hills in Cleveland: Memorials of Fountains 
Abbey; the “‘ Tower Earl” of Desmond; Names of Places 
in Wiltshire; Medisval Roof at Nunraw House; A Scotch 
Colony in France; Proceedings of the Various Archeological 
Societies ; Correspondence on Lambeth Degrees, the Excava- 
tions at Wycomb, Provostship of Wells, St. Chad’s Well, 
Lichfield, &c.; Reviews; Monthly Intelligence ; Obituary; 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths; Markets, &c. 


London: Jonn Henry and James ParkER, 377, Strand. 








COMMENCEMENT OF A NEW VOLUME. 


Southern Monthly Magazine. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—TWELVE SHILLINGS, 
(By Post, Fourteen SHILLINGS.) 
No. XIV.—APRIL, 1864. 


CoNTENTS :— 


I. ALGLE. |  V. Lesson or THE Barri- 
Chaps. XIX., XX., | CADES. 
and XXI. Chaps. IX., X. 
II, Our Coton1at ScHemeE. | 
IIL. Lazy LirerRaTures. VI. Monruty LITERARY 


IV. FrRencH STRUGGLE FOR) REVIEW. 
NAVAL AND COLONIAL | 
PoweER. | VII. In Memoriam. 


Auckland, New Zealand: R. J. Creigntron and 
A. ScALEs, Queen Street, 





Now ready, 


The Transactions of the Entomo- 


LOeial SOCIETY OF NEW SOUTH WALES. Vot. I. 
art II. 
ConTENTS :— 


I, JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS. 
II. PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


Ill, ON THE INSECTS OF AUSTRALIA ALL 
TO THE GLAPHYRIDZ. eae 


IV.ON THE SCYDMAENIDZ OF 
va OF NEW SOUTH 


Vv. NOTES ON THE METAMORPHOSIS OF 
DIPTEROUS INSECT. “ 


VI.ON THE PSELAPHYDZ OF AUSTRALIA. 
Seconp Paper. 


VII. DESCRIPTION OF NEW COLEOPTERA 
PORT DENISON. mee 


VIII. ON A NEW SPECIES OF ORNITHOPTERA. 
IX. ON THE SCARITIDA OF NEW HOLLAND. 
Seconp Paper. 


London: Triisyer & Co., Colonial Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, THE 


Calcutta Review. No. LXXYVII. 


ConTENTS :-—— 
I. THE LIFE OF XAVIER. 
Il. SCHOOLS OF ART AND DESIGN FOR INDIA. 
Ill. ENHANCEMENT OF RENTS. 
IV. SELECTIONS from the CALCUTTA GAZETTES. 
V. 1. CAN INDIA be COLONIZED by EUROPEANS? 
2. Could the Natives of a Temperate Climate Colonize 
and increase in a Tropical Country and vice versd. 
By Artuur 8. Toompson, M.D. ‘Transactions of 
o! Medical and Physical Society of Bombay for 
3. A Brief Review of the Means of Preservingthe Health 
of European Soldiers in India, By Norman 
Curvers, M.D. 
4. On_Ethno-Climatology or the Acclimatization of 
‘ Man. By James Hunt, Ph.D. 
5. Introduction to Anthropology. By Dr. THroporr 
— Edited by J. Freprnick CoLLINGwoop. 
VI. SIR CHARLES TREVELYAN and HIS BUDGET. 
VII. BOOKS FOR THE QUARTER. 


London: Triisxer & Co., Oriental Literary Agen 
60, Paternoster Row. ve 





Now ready, 


Godey’s Lady’s Book for June, 


1864. Edited by Mrs. Sanam J. HALE and L. A. GODEY. 
London: TriByER & Co., American Lite 
0, Paternoster kow. somy, 
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TO PUBLIC LIBRARIES, LITERARY INSTITUTIONS, 
AND THE TRADE. 


Published on the Ist and 15th of each month, 


The American Literary Gazette 


AND PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR. 
Eacu NuMBER CONTAINS— 


A Leapine ARTICLE BY THE | AUTOGRAPH LETTERS. 
EDITOR. NoTEs AND QUERIES. 
Lonpon AND CONTINENTAL | ART. 
CoRRESPONDENCE FROM Ev- | LITERARY INTELLIGENCH. 


ROPE, List oF ALL Books Prwn- 
AvtTHors aT Home. LISHED IN AMERICA, 
AvuTHORS ABROAD, ADVERTISEMENTS, 

Nores on Booxs anp Boox- ETC., BTC, 





SELLERS. 
*,* THe ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION IS 1s., 
payable in advance. 


London: Triipner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Atlantic Monthly. 


No. LXXX, JUNE, 1864. 





CONTENTS :— 

1, A TALK ABOUT GUIDES. 10. Tue PARALLEL RoAps OF 
2. Tur Kauir oF BALDACCA. Gen Roy, ry ScoTLanD. 
3. LIFE ON THE Sea ISLANDs, | 11. UNDER THE CLIFF. 

II. 12. Seven WEEKS IN THE 
4. A Fast-Day at FoxpEn. Great Yo-SEmITe. 
5. PROSPICE. 18. House AND Homes Papers, 
6. WASHINGTON IRVING. VI. 
7. THe Rim. 14. SHAKSPEARE. 
8. THe Neva. 15. How TO usE Vicrory. 
9. Rosson. REVIEWS AND JLUITERARY 


Notices, 


London: Triipner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


The Continental Monthly, 


Devoted to Literature and National Policy. No. xxx, 


NE, " 
ConTENTS :— 


ERNEST RENAN’S THEORY. By H. M. Tuompson, 
CENONE, Cuaprter VII. 
THE DOVE. By MartTHa WALKER Cook. 


THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND ITS PECULIA R 
ITIES. By De B. R. Kerm. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN LIFE AND SCENERY. 
No. IV. By L. D. PycuowskKa. 


THE MARCH OF LIFE. By C.F. Bunter. 
THOMAS DE QUINCEY AND HIS WRITINGS. By 
L. W. SPRING. 
“FEED MY LAMB.” | 
a al AT THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF DE- 


APHORISMS. By Rev. A. Catron. 
THE UNKIND WORD. 


LANGUAGE A TYPE OF THE UNIVERSE. By S. P. 
ANDREWS. 


AN ARMY: ITS ORGANIZATION AND MOVEMENTS. 
By Lieut.-Col. C. W. TouEs. 


SLEEPING. By HuGu M. Tuompson,. 

DR. FOX’S PRESCRIPTION. By E. R. Jounson. 
LITERARY NOTICES. 

EDITOR’S TABLE. 


London: Trinyner & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 








| 
| 








Now ready, 


The American Monthly Knicker- 
BOCKER. No. XXI. JUNE, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 

‘ S AN be 

I CA0err D DANGERS OF SOCIAL EXCITE 


Il. THE COMING PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION: 
EpITorR. 


III. FOUND WANTING. Frances M. Benyer. 
IV. SERMONS BY A NON-REVEREND. 


V. THE COUNTRY -BOARDER’S LAMENT. Sr. 
Ea@sBertT PHELPS. 


VI. BREAKING HEARTS. Mary A. Howe. 
VII. FINEO AND FIAMMA, Atrrep Leonarpson. 
VIII. BRAZIL AND BRAZILIAN SOCIETY. Trans- 
lated by A. Hau. 
IX. MORNING—EARLY SUMMER. E. A. Jenks. 
ain ee aaa CASE, AND FIRST AND LAST 


XI. TO ARTHUR. Mo.iere Myrrze. 
XII. JAUNT ON THE HUDSON. Eprror. 
XIII. A MORNING RHYME. 
XIV. MARY WILMERDINGS. Frances Cuezrszro. 


XV. PROVINGS OF CURRENT THEO 
SCIENCE. eee ee 


XVI. WASHINGTON IRVING. 


London : Triisnrr & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 


The Boston Review. No. XXI. 
Vol. IV. MAY, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. THE RESPONSIBILITY OF EDUCA 
TO CHRISTIANITY. ~~ eT 
II, EARLY LIFE OF GOVERNOR WINTHROP. 


Ill, THE GREEK TEXTS IN ACTS xx. 2, I. TI 
THY iii. 16, and I. JOHN v. 7, 8. _ 


IV. CLARK’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF EGYPT. 
Vv. THE SERPENT IN EDEN AND THE FALL. 


VI. TRUTHFULNESS IN _ LITERATUR 
BASIS OF A PERMANENT POPULARITY 


VIl. THE CHAOS OF BELIEFS. 
VIII. SHORT SERMONS. 
IX. LITERARY NOTICES. 
X. THE ROUND TABLE. 


London: Triipxer & Co., American Lite 
60, Paternoster Row. oe AGuEe, 
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The Quarterly Review.— 


RTISEMENTS for insertion in the Forthcoming 
soe of the above Periodical must be forwarded to the 
Publisher by the 2nd, and Bills by the 4th instant. 


Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 





No. III., JULY, 1864, price 5s., 
THE QUARTERLY 


JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 


ConTENTS :— 
ORIGINAL ARTICLES: oe i 
AL ASPECTS of the MOON’S SURFACE, 
a0 SS baatoe With Plates and Woodcuts. 
GUN COTTON. J. Scorr Russet, C.E., F.R.S. With 
Plate. 


ISH WATER FOSSILS of CRETE. H.M. Jen- 
ee Assistant -Secretary, Geological Society. With 
Plate 


The HISTORY and USES of the OPTHALMOSCOPE. 
T. Nunnecey, F.R.C.S.E. 

ACCLIMATIZATION. Curuprert CoLLinewoop, M.A., 
M.B., Oxon., F.L.S. 

COPPER MINING in TUSCANY. D. T. Ansrep, F.R.S. 


CHRONICLES OF Science (including the PROCEEDINGS OF 
SocreriEs) : 
I. AGRICULTURE. 
Ir, ASTRONOMY. 
III. BOTANY and VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 
IV. CHEMISTRY. 
V. GEOGRAPHY. 
VI. GEOLOGY and PALZZONTOLOGY. 
VII. MICROSCOPY. 
VIII. MINING, MINERALOGY, METALLURGY. 
1X. PHYSICS—Optics, Heat, Electricity. 
X. SANITARY SCIENCE. 
XI. ZOOLOGY and ANIMAL PHYSIOLOGY. 


XII. RECENT SCIENTIFIC PROGRESS in AMERICA, 
By Dr. H. Draper, Professor of Natural Science in 
the University of New York. 


REVIEWS: 


PERCY’S METALLURGY. 
HUXLEY’S COMPARATIVE ANATOMY and CLASSI- 
FICATION. 


ATHEISM and SCIENCE. 

The MICROSCOPE. 

The OPTHALMOSCOPE and OPTHALMOSCOPIC PHO- 
TOGRAPHY., 

ELEMENTARY CHEMISTRY. 

BOTANIST’S GUIDES. 

BRITISH and AMERICAN CONCHOLOGY, &c., &c. 


Nores AND CORRESPONDENCE: 
RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS to NATURAL HISTORY 
and ETHNOLOGY in FRANCE. 
TH. LACAZE DUTHIERS, Professor at the Superior 
Normal School of Paris. Illustrated. 
IMPROVED BORING MACHINERY. Georae Low. 
Illustrated. 


Joun CHURCHILL and Sons, New Burlington Street. 





Now ready, price 6s., 


The Westminster Review. 
New Series, 
No. LI. JULY, 1864, 
CONTENTS :— 
I. PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN ENGLAND. 
II. NOVELS WITH A PURPOSE. 
Ill. LIBERAL FRENCH PROTESTANTISM, 
IV. MR. LEWES’ ARISTOTLE. 
V. THE TENURE OF LAND. 
VI. DR. NEWMAN AND MR. KINGSLEY. 
VII. EDMOND ABOUT ON PROGRESS. 
VIII. THACKERAY. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE; -—1. Theology 
and Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, and Travels. 
“> yee History and Biography.—5. Belles 

e n 


London: Triipner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 4s,; annually, prepaid, post free, 13s. 4d., 


No. V., MAY, 
The Anthropological Review, 


AND JOURNAL OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF LONDON, 


CONTENTS :— 
1, CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES AND PURE 
RACES. 


2, PEYRERIUS AND THEOLOGICAL CRITICISM. 

3. MISCEGENATION. 

4. ANTHROPOLOGY AND CHEMISTRY. 

5. SAVAGE AFRIOA. 

6. SHAKESPEARE CONSIDERED  ETHNOLOGIC- 
ALLY AND PHRENOLOGICALLY. 

7. PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY OF PARIS. 

8. THE NEANDERTHAL SKULL. 

9. MISCELLANEA ANTHROPOLOGICA. 


THE JOURNALS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SO- 
ne tt foun Fepere by R. .% Bi as a J. 
Reddie, Rev. J. M. Joass rge E, Robarts, C. Carter 

, and Alfred R. Wallace. 


London: Triisner & Co., 60, Paternoster Row. 





No. XLIV. for JULY, price 6s., post free, 


The London Quarterly Review. 


ConTENTs :— 
FORSYTH’S LIFE OF CICERO. 
GIBRALTAR. 
THACKERAY AND MODERN FICTION. 
HANNAH’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 
OUR MOTHER TONGUE. 
RECENT THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATIONS. 
BRIEF LITERARY NOTICES. 


“ The London iew”’ 
Publisher, post f by pall forwarded by the 


Pere PY 


The British Quarterly Review. 
No. LXXIX, for JULY, price 6s. 
ConTENTs :— 
. THE PENTATEUCH AND THE HIGHER CRI- 
TICISM. 


. ALPINE EXPERIENCES. 
. Lev ON ARISTOTLE’S SCIENTIFIC WRIT- 


. THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE,. 
. KINGSLEY AND NEWMAN — ROMANISM IN 
ENGLAND. 


6. THE BRITISH NAVY, PAST AND PRESENT. 

7. LAURENCE STERNE. 

8. FRESCOES OF THE HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

9 MORLEY’S ENGLISH WRITERS BEFORE 
CHAUCER. 

10. THE LIFE OF CHRIST—EBRARD AND LANGE, 

ll. EPILOGUE ON AFFAIRS AND BOOKS. 


Jackson, WaLForD, and Hopper, 27, Paternoster Row. 


— 


o- oe re 





Now ready, 


The Dublin Review, No. V. for 


JULY, price Srx SHILLINGs. 


CoNTENTS :— 
I. The LATE JUDGMENT of the PRIVY COUNCIL. 
II. VENN’S LIFE and LABOURS of S. FRANCIS 
XAVIER. 


III. ROME and the MUNICH CONGRESS. 
IV. FROUDE’S HISTORY of ENGLAND — MARY 
STUART. 
V. GARIBALDI IN ENGLAND. 
VI. NEWMAN’S APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA. 
VII. HISTORICAL NOTES of the TRACTARIAN 
MOVEMENT. Part IV. 
VIII. FOREIGN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
IX. NOTICES OF BOOKS. 
X. OUR CONTEMPORARIES — Quarterly, British 
Goarteniy. Union Review, Christian Remembrancer, 
od Words, Dean Alford on Rome, &c., &c. 
*,* Annual Subscription, 21s. per annum. A few copies 
remain on hand of Nos. I. to IV., for which early application 
should be made. 


London: Burns and LAMBERT, 17 and 18, Portman Street, W. 





Will be published on the lst July, 
No. III, or 


The Theological Review: 
A JOURNAL OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT AND LIFE, 
ConTENTS :— 

1. DUTCH THEOLOGY, ITS PAST AND PRESENT 

STATE, 


2. Dee view MISSIONS FROM ANOTHER POINT 
3. AUTHORITY AND FREE THOUGHT: DR. NEW- 
MAN’S APOLOGY. 

4, STRAUSS’ LIFE OF JESUS. 

5. ECCLESIASTICAL CHRONICLE. 

To be had through any Bookseller. Advertisements and 
Publications for Review should be sent to the Publishers. 
London: WHITFIELD, GREEN, and Son, 178, Strand, W.C.; 

Wictiiams and Noreate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden, W.C.; and at 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 

burgh. Manchester: Jounson and Rawson, Market Street. 





Now ready, price One SHILLING, 


The Astronomical Register, 
No, XIX. for JULY, 1864. 


Principal CONTENTS :— 
MEETING of the ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 
The PRESIDENT’S SOIREE. 
VISITATION of the GREENWICH OBSERVATORY. 
HAS VOLCANIC ACTION CEASED on the MOON ? 
The INFERIOR PLANET, &c., &c. 


With interesting Correspondence on various subjects, Tables 
of Nebule, Principal urrences, Positions of the 
Planets, and all the Astronomical News of the Month. 


London: Apams and Francis, 59, Fleet Street, E.C. 





The Popular Science Review. 


No. XII. for JULY, 1864, price 2s. 6d., contains :—Aniline 
Dyes, by T. L. Phipson, P .D., with Tilustrations on Silk ; 
the Theory of Manures, by Baron Liebig j Old Red Sandstone 
Fishes, by E. Ray Lankester, with llustration ; Oysters 
and Oyster Culture, by H. Lawson, M.D., Illustrated; eu- 
matic pene. by J. S. Mackie, Illustrated ; Thermometry, 
by G. F.C bers ; Microscopic Fungi, by M. C. Cooke, wi 
oloured Illustrations; iation of Heat, by Professor 
Debus, F.R.S.; Reviews of Books; Summary Progress of 
eee Sciences, with a Plate, illustrative of Structure of 
erves. 


London: Ropert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 





Now ready, 440 pages, crown 8vo., price 6s., 


Holiday Papers. By HARRY 


Jones, M.A., Incumbent of St. Luke’s, rwick Street, 
Soho, contains 37 Papers, amongst which will be found 


Holidays. | Greenwich. 

Work Waiters. 

Loo Back, Seaside Life. 

Out of Town. Sea B in France, 
Garden Games Bretons and Britons, 
Dreams. Going Abroad. 
Sight-Seeing. Back Again. 


London: RoBerr HARDWICKE, 192, Piccadilly. 





With 24 Coloured Plates, folio, price £1. 1s., 


Picturesque Garden Plans. A 


Practical Guide to the Laying-out, Ornamentation, and 
Arrangement of Villa Gardens, Town Squares, and Open 
Spaces of a quarter of an acre to four acres. For the use of 
ractical gardeners, architects, builders, and amateurs. By 
. SIEBECK, Su tendent of Public Gardens, Vienna; 
adapted to Eng Gardens, &c., by JOSEPH NEWTON, 





London; H, J, Taesipper, 17, Ave Maria Lane, E.C. 


London: Rorpert Harpwicke, 192, Piccadilly. 
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Price 4s., Quarterly; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 12s., 
post free. 


THE NATURAL HISTORY REVIEW. 


No. XV. (July, 1864). 


CONTENTS :— 


1, Geological Text-Books.—2. “* Natural Selection” applied 
to Man.—3. The Habits of the Gorilla.—4. De Blainville’s 
Osteography of Mammals.—5. Reports on the British Mu- 
seum.—6. Recent Works on Golders. Botanical Lesson- 
Books.—8. New South-European Floras.—9. Baillon’s Adan- 
sonia.—10. De Baryon Vegetable Parasites.—11. Tulasne and 
De Notaris on Fungi.—12. On Cave-Men, by Joun Luspock. 
F.R.S.—138. Further Remarks on the Human Remains from 
the pry A Professor Huxuey, F.R.S,—l4. Proceed- 
ings of the Scientific Societies of London.—15, Miscellanea. 


WitiiaMs and Noreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
aoa London, and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
urga., 


Price 5s., Quarterly; Annual Subscription, prepaid, 17s., 
post free, 


THE JOURNAL OF SACRED LITERA- 


TURE, AND BIBLICAL RECORD. Edited by B. 
Harris CowPer. New Series, No. X. (July, 1864). 


CONTENTS :— 


1. Eccentricities of Hymnology.—2. Exegesis of difficult 
Texts.—3. Standard Edition of the Geneva Version of the 
New Testament (by Francis Fry).—4. The Parable of the 
Rich Man and arus.—5, Chronicles of the Congregation 
of Lessa.—6, Tpenghts on Gen. ix, 6, in reference to Capital 
Vunishment.—7, The Jews and the Talmud after the time of 
Christ.—8. The Vocation of the Preacher.—9. Athiopic 
Prayers, &c., translated by the Rev. J. M. Ropwe.ii, M.A.— 
10, The ‘Eucharist : Greek, Latin, and Anglican.—11. An Old 
Account of the Strauss Controversy, by Professor Hackett. 
—1l2, the Encomium of the Martyrs: an inedited Oration of 
Eusebius of Cesarea (communicated by Dr. W. Waicut).— 
13, Correspondence.—l4. Biblical Notes, Queries, &c.—15, 
Notices of ks,—16. Miscellanies, 


WitiiamMs and NorGate, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 
sane, London, and 20, South Frederick Street, Edin- 
urgh. 











This day is published, post 8vo., cloth, price 3s. 6d., 


THE BOOK OF JOB. Newly Translated 


from the Original Hebrew, with Notes, by the Rev. J. M. 
pomuse, MLA. Rector of St. Ethelburga, Bishopsgate 
treet, 


Lately published, by the same, crown 8vo., price 10s, 6d., 


THE KORAN. Newly Translated from 


the Arabic, with Introduction, Notes, and Index, the 
Suras arranged in Chronological Order, by the Rev. J. 
M. Ropwe.t, M.A., &c. 


WILuiaMs and Noreare, London and Edinburgh. 





Just published, post 8vo., cloth, price lis., 


HOMER’S ILIAD. Re-produced in 


Dramatic Blank Verse. By T. S. Norgare, 


Also, lately published, by the same Translator, price 12s., 


HOMER’S ODYSSEY. Re-produced in 


Dramatic Blank Verse. 
** Valuable for its vigour and general faithfulness.” 
—Spectator. 
**A very close and generally accurate version. ... We 
have compared it closely and critically with the Greek in 
many places, and can therefore commend it for its fidelity as 
well as for its genial diction.” —Home and Foreign Review. 


Also, by the same, price Is., 


BATRACHO - MYO - MACHIA; or, The 


Battle of the Frogs and the Mice. An Homeric Fable, 
re-produced in Dramatic Blank Verse. 


WILui4Ms and Noreare, London and Edinburgh. 





DIEZ ON THE ROMANCE LANGUAGES. 
This day is published, in One Volume, 8vo., price l5s., 


An ETYMOLOGICAL DICTIONARY of 
the ROMANCE LANGUAGES, from the German of 
Fr. Diez, with Additions by T. C. Donxry, B.A. 


In this work the whole Dictionary, which in the original is 
divided into ad pape been, for greater convenience in 
reference, reduced to one Alphabet ; and at the end is added a 
Vocab of all English words connected with any of the 
Romance Words treated of throughout the work. 


Uniform with the above, 8vo., price 4s. 6d., 


An INTRODUCTION to the GRAMMAR 


of the ROMANCE LANGUAGES. Translated from 
the German of Fr. Diez by C. B. Cayuey, B.A. 


WIuiaMs and Noreate, London and Edinburgh, 





Just published, 8vo., cloth, price 7s, 6d., 


THE BOOK OF RUTH IN HEBREW, 


with a critically-revised Text, various Readings, including 
an entirely new Collation of enty-eight Hebrew MSS. 
(most of them not previously co ), and a G@ - 
matical and Critical Commentary: to which is appended 
the Chaldee Targum, with various ramma- 
tical Notes, and a Chaldee Glossary. By the Rev. Cx. H. 
H. Wrienut, M.A., of Trinity College, Dublin, and Exeter 
College, Oxford. 


Lately, by the same Editor, 8vo., price 5s., 


THE BOOK OF GENESIS IN HEBREW, 


With a criti -revised Text, various Readings, Gram- 
matical and Critical Notes, &c. By the Rev. Cu. H. H. 
Wrieat, M.A., Trinity College, Dublin, &c. 

Witiiams and Noreare, London and Edinburgh. 





In the press, a New Edition, post 8vo., 


THE RELIGION OF THE UNIVERSE 


with Consolatory Views of a Future State, and 8 - 
tions on the most Beneficial Topics of eo In- 
struction. By Kosert Fetiowes, LL.D. : 
tion. With Additions from the Author’s MS., and a 
Preface by the Hditor. 


WitiiaMs and Noreare, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London ; and 20, South Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 
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EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES. 


T. COOKE & SONS, 
OPTICIANS, &e., 


31, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, 
LONDON, 


MANUFACTORY— 


BUCKINGHAM WORKS, 
YORK, 


Bet. to announce that, in addition to their high-class 
ASTRONOMICAL TELESCOPES of all Sizes, they are 
now manufacturing 


EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES, 
With object-glasses, varying in aperture from 2 to 4 inches, 


The EDUCATIONAL TELESCOPES are supplied with 
the best object-glasses ; brass tubes, with rack adjusting to 
focus, finder, dew-cap, and two astronomical eye-pieces, with 
sun-shades; they are mounted on tall tri stands, with 
horizontal and vertical motions, and steadying rods. 
packed in neat cases. 

In consequence of increased facilities in their manufacture, 

. Cooxzrand Sons are enabled to offertheir EDUCATIONAL 

LESCOPES at prices ranging from £10 to £36. 





They also beg to solicit attention to their 
PORTABLE EQUATORIAL MOUNTINGS. 


With Hour Circle, reading to twenty seconds of time, and 
Declimation Circle, to one minute of aro; tangent-screw 
motion, and all pore, Sees of adjustment in position, 
on stout tripod stands, om £5 to £12, 10s, 


PRICE LISTS may be had on application. 


CHEAP BOOKS. 


Now ready, gratis, and post free, 


LIST OF VERY CHEAP BOOKS ON 


Sale at the New and Spacious Premises, now occupied 
by BULL’S LIBRARY. 


52, Wicmore Srreet, CaveENpDIsu SQuare, W. 











EMOVAL.—BULL’S LIBRARY is now 


' REMOVED from 19, Holles Street, to more spacious 
and commodious Premises, at 52, Wigmore Street, six doors 
from Cavendish Square mdon, W. Prospectuses and 
Catalogues of Cheap Books gratis. 





LD BOOKS.—JOHN WILSON’S 
MISCELLANEOUS CATALOGUE, No. X., contain- 
ing a t variety of subjects, including Brocgrapuy, His- 
tory, Porrry, Numismata, Topoerapny, &c., is just ready, 
and will be sent free for one stamp. 
Joun Witson, Old and New Bookseller, 98, Great Russell 
Street, W.C. 


THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 
J WESTELL has always 20,000 volumes 


in stock at very low prices; also a large collection of 
Miscellaneous Literature, glish and Foreign. Books of 
any description bought by J. Wrestwtt, for immediate cash, 


549, New Oxford Street, three doors east of Tottenham Court 
Road, London. 








BOOKS BOUGHT to any amount, and the 
; utmost 4 wt them = Mgpes tg, ba 
eka hand bookseller of 25 years’ danding. qe Cata- 


es gratis and -free for one stamp. 50,000 vols. of 
Nooka. Apply to T Mitten, 70, Newgate Street. 





ITALIAN BOOKS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


ATALOGO DI LIBRI VENDIBILI 
OOLLO SCONTO DEL 50 E DEL 60 PER CENT. a 
pronta cassa. 

Parte PRIMA: Giurisprudenza, economia pubblica, Biblio- 
teca lare di Ray ry ee Geografia, Biblioteca Sil- 
vestri Libri di divozione, Linguistica I a 

Parts A: “Linguistion Italiana yen 

ecc., Sericoltura, hamapaibones Econo 

Poesie, Teatro, Storia » Fisica, 
Chimica, Astronomia, ecc. 

atalogues sent direct by post on application. 
JUSTUS EBHARDT. 
Venice, June, 1864. (Libreria alla Fenice.) 


LESSONS.—A Lady desires to 
0. ven Clare erence, Hampi. Address 


PRIVATE TUITION.—A GENTLEMAN, 
a ncixperienced in Tuition, Master at a Public setae 








oa EE a 
R, Pupil essrs. Henry 
from the Conservatoire de‘Mintqie of Pate has the hone 
to eupounee she is to RSGONS on, the 
pote Pack. W. yee eas 








0.—THE ART OF HARMONY 
and COMPOSITION SIMPLIFIED and TAUGHT 


in a new Sty: pad Srgaes anod Memes! ag 
Say Press aoe Lee 





D. NUTT’S DEPOT FOR FOREIGN LITERATURE. 





FOREIGN BOOKS, OLD AND NEW, IN EVERY BRANCH OF LITERATURE. 
WEEKLY AND SEMI-WEEKLY IMPORTATIONS FROM THE CONTINENT. 
ORDERS FOR BOOKS NOT IN STOCK EXECUTED AS QUICKLY AS POSSIBLE. 


Periodicals and Newspapers supplied by post. 
CATALOGUES GRATIS. 





LONDON: 


27 0, 


STRAND, W.C. 





MUDIE’S TOWN AND VILLAGE BOOK CLUBS. 





Book Societies in connection with MUDIE’S LIBRARY are now established in nearly every 


town and village of the kingdom. Two or three friends, 
subscription, and obtain a constant succession of the newest Books direct 


moderate terms, and with the least possible delay. 


in any neighbourhood, may unite in one 
from the Library, on 


For Prospectuses apply to Cuartes Epwarp Muprr, New Oxford Street, London. 





Zevucation. 


ee 


EDUCATION. TUTORS. GOVERNESSES. 


EADS of FAMILIES, or PRINCIPALS 

of SCHOOLS, requiring GOVERNESSES or TUTORS 
have competent candidates introduced to them, free o 
charge, by stating their requirements to Mr. Mair (late 
Mair and Son, established 1833), Educational Agent, a17, 
Piccadilly (Corner of Circus), removed from Bedfor 
Street, Strand, London, W. 

Mr. Marr, editor of The Scholastic Directory and The 
Monthly Register, and author of “ Scholastic on 
“ History of Westminster School,” &c., recommends Schools 
to Parents and Guardians, gratis. He can always introduce 

upils into first-class establishments on very re uced terms. 
Behool property transferred. Pupils exchanged, &c. 


1° PARENTS AND GUARDIANS.— 
ARTICLED PUPIL.—SOUTH COAST.—A YOUNG 

LADY can be received into a well-established School as 

Articled Pupil for two or three years on moderate terms, AN 

ORPHAN, desirous of a comfortable home, and who wishes 

to qualify herself as an efficient_Governess, would find this 
n spootent opportunity. — Address A. R., Post OFFICE, 
EMPLE Compe, SOMERSET. 


WANTED TWO RESIDENT MASTERS 
to teach the higher Crasstcs and MATHEMATICS. 
Satary from £150 to £180, with Board. Apply to the Heap 
Master, Mercuiston CasTLe, EpINBURGH. 

















DUCATION IN PARIS. —ConpvucTeD 
BY A GERMAN Protestant Lapy of co“ experience, 
who will give the privilege of a family life to the young 
Ladies or Children committed to her care. Every advantage 
is offered for the health and the moral and intellectual 
development of the Pupils. The lady is now in England. 
Best references required, and given in Paris and London, 
dress C. H., Post Orrica, WimBLEDON, 5.W. 


PARIS: YOUNG LADIES’ EDUCATION. 
Established at Paris-Passy, by Madame Ducnesnz, and 
directed by Mesdames Vertevi and Lemaire, 56, Rue de la 
Tour. Tus LystTrtuTion, situated in a most healthful neigh- 
bourhood, remote from the business quarter, presents all the 
advantages of salubrity and comfort, which render the board- 
ng schools extra muros so much in favour. It has a large 
shrubbery thickly planted with trees, an extensive garden, 
d commodious dormitories, and is in close_proximity with 
the Bois pe BovuLoene. e course of study is most com- 
plete, and includes the living lan s and the elegant arts. 
A physician is specially attached to the Institute. 
vary with the age of the Pupils. 

A detailed Prospectus of the Establishment, and the 
Studies pursued in it, will be sent, on application, to any 
address. References can be given to some of the best Eng- 
lish families, whose children have been educated there. 


M e VERTEUVIL Will be in London from the 3rd to the 
20th of July, every day from three to six o’clock in the after 
noon, at No. 69, Pall Mall. 


T. GERMAIN-EN-LAYE, near Paris.— 


The British Chaplain at St. Germain-en-Laye will have 
TWO VACAN ~~ f -~.-\ Term, gomenencing in a tt. 
Pupils are or omacy, for the Army and Navy 
&c. French and German Professsie ate specially en 
nt. The house is large, well situate, and 
affords all tke comforts of an English home. Terms £100 to 
£150 per annum, a oie received: L y odern an ios 
only. ——— , The ish Chaplain, 52, Rue de 
Lorraine. St. Ge -en-Laye, Paris. 


DUCATION IN GERMANY.—Mrs. and 


Miss SHURY receive YOUNG LADIES to BOARD 
and EDUCATE. Theutmost care and attention are bestowed 
on the comfort and improvement of the Pupils. The house 
is detached, and delight situate on the banks of the 

e. Terms moderate and inclusive, For prospectuses, 
r it &c. to Messrs, Griffith and Farran, corner 
of St. Paul’s Church Yard. 





e terms 











DUCATION IN GERMANY, FRANK- 


FORT-ON-THE-MAINE. — Dr. HOHAGEN has 
VACANCIES in his Establishment for YOUNG GENTLE- 
MEN. For terms, references, &c., applyto 8.S., Mr. Jones, 
Printseller, 73, Princes Street, Leicester Square. 


RDUCATION (PROTESTANT). — GER- 
MANY.—GROVE HOUSE, Coblenz.— The above 
Establishment, conducted by Miss KOETTLITZ, and 
delightfully situate on the banks of the Rhine, offers supe- 
rior educational advantages, combined with the comforts of 
ae home. The cipal is a Hanoverian, and is 
by able masters, nch being taught by a resident 








DUCATION in GERMANY, Heidel- 
bo amy GASPEY will remain in London from the 

Ist till 14th of July to RECEIVE PUPILS. The Pro- 
had of Mr, Cutvernweut, 21, Norfolk Street, 


30 





TO AUTHORS. 
OW TO PRINT AND PUBLISH.—See 


“Counsels to Authors, Plans of Publishing, and Speci- 
mens of Type and Illustrations.”” Demy 8vo., cloth, price 1s, 
Post free for Thirteen Postage Stamps. 


London: WILLIAM FREEMAN, 102, Fleet Street, 





HE TERCENTENARY;; or, THe THREE 


HuNDREDTH BIRTHDAY OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 
30 pages octavo. 





Opinions of the Press. 


* As a contribution to the recent festival, E. Moses and 
Son have issued an extraordinary pamphlet, which, whilst 
pag fe a literary curiosity, will well repay perusal,”— 

un ril 27. 

“£. Moses and Son, the well-known tailors, have published 
acleyer and ingenious pamphlet,’’—Penny Newsman ae 1, 

“The pamphlet is really very fairly written, and the illus- 
trations from Shakespeare are very happily chosen. As a 
piece of reasoning, we are not quite sure that we do not 
prefer itto that of the late Lord Cee otk May 7. 

“You have issued a not ill-written pamphlet.”—Puwneh, 


ay i. 
“A very clever and ingenious production.” —Sporting Pilot, 


April 23. 
ic Not the least readable by any means of the week’s batch 
of Shakespeare publications.”’—Rrapger, A 28 


ril 28. 

“They have spent their money in a way that stamps them 
as above the ordinary run of advertisers. The whole is in 
excellent taste.””—Chatham News, May 7. 

“Talk of cheap literature! Mr. Home published an epic 
poem at the price of one farthing, but here is an Essay for— 
nothing !’—Court Circular, April 23. 

N.B.—A copy of this pamphlet will be presented gratis to 
any applicant, personally, and post free, by 


E. MOSES and SON, 
Corner of Minories and ALDGATE, 
New Oxrorp Srreer, and Torrennam Court Roap. 








Early in July, 


RIZE POEMS receiving the 100 Guineas 


offered in the Advertisements, “Ho! ror a SHAK- 
‘PEARE!” and awarded by Messrs. Webster, J, Stirling 
Coyne, Andrew Halliday, George Rose, and Thomas 8. 
Stuart. Illustrated with Lithographic Portraits of Queen 
Elizabeth and the Queen of Beauty. Can be had, Gratis, at 
all the best drapers in the kingdom, or forwarded, on receipt 
of stamped address to Day and Sons Lithographers to the 
Queen, Publishers, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London. 





NEWTON WILSON & CO”’S PATENT 
PRIZE SEWING MACHINES are lighter and easier 
to operate, —— to learn, quieter in action, and less liable 
to derangement, than any others. They ran, tuck, hem, fell, 
gather, cord, quilt, braid, and embroider the fin 
the heaviest material 
do hem stitching, and make their own braid and stitch it on 
at the same moment. In use by Her Majesty the Queen, the 
Empress of the French, and most of the Nobility and Clergy. 


Great Central Deport, 144, HIGH HOLBORN, Lonpon, 


POR EVERY HOME AN EXCELSIOR 


. SEWING AND EMBROIDERING MACHINE ‘s the 
simplest, cheapest, and best ; doing every variety of domestic 
and fancy work in a superior manner. ice from £6, 6s, 


Wuieat and Many, 1483, Holborn Bars, London, E.0, 
Manufactory—Gipping Works, Ipswich, 


est cambric or 








—_— 


SMITH, BECK, AND BEOK’S NEW 

MERCURIAL MAXIMUM THERMOMETER—Thisa 
instrument cannot be put out of order, and registers the 
heat with the greatest accuracy. A description sent free by 
post, or to be had on application at 31, Cornhill, E.C, 





PENCILS, BLACK LBAD, AND COLOURED CHALKS, 


A. W. FABER’S POLYGRADE LEAD 


PENCILS. 
SOLE AGENTS :—HEINTZMANN & ROCHUSSEN, 
9, Friday Street, London, E.C. 





T° LADIES, COLLEGES and SCHOOLS. 


~—A married Lecturer and Professor of Modern Lah- 
es would be glad to extend his connection, “Aerths 
moderate. Distance no object. For Particulars ap A 
eel University torial Association, 9, Pall all 
ast. 





p®: BEHR, FoRMERLY HEAD MASTER OF 
HYDE ABBEY SCHOOL, WINCHESTER, is now 
conducting an Establishment on similar principles at THE 
GRANGE, EWELL, near EPSOM, SURREY. He is 

sisted by resident Graduates from the Universities of Oxford, 
Cambri aris, and prepares Pupils for the Pusuic 
ScHOOLs, Nava. axp Miuirary Couieg d ComMpPEtTirive 
EXAaMINaTIONS, For erence, apply as 


. They are the only machines that will © 


are * 


. oe 
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TO CLERGYMEN, CHURCHWARDENS, AND 
ARCHITECTS (ONLY). 


(fILBERT J. FRENCH, Bolton, Lan- 
J cashire, sends post free on application, an Illustrated 
CATALOGUE of his MANUFACTURES for Use in the 
Church of England, including full particulars of Communion 
Linens, Altar Cloths, Carpets, Robes, Surplices, &c. Having 
no authorized agents, all orders are executed exclusively at 
Bolton, and delivered carriage free when the railway py 
ments admit of prepayment. Direct communication by 
letter is respectfully invited as most convenient, satisfactory, 
and economical, 


— 





IANOFORTES EXTRAORDINARY, at 


MOORE and MOORE’S, 104, Bishopsgate Street 
Within.—These pianos are of rare excellence, with the best 
improvements recently applied, which effect a grand, pure, 
and delightful equality of tone, that stands unrivalled. Prices 
from 18 guineas. First-class pianos for hire, on easy terms 
of purchase. Jury award, International Exhibition : Honour- 
able Mention “for good and cheap pianos,” Carriage free. 








M R. HOWARD, Surgeon Dentist, 52, Fleet 
I Street, has introduced an entirely new description of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, fixed without springs, wires, or 
litagures. They so perfectly resemble the natural teeth as 
not to be distinguished from the originals by the closest 
observer. They will never change colour or decay, and will 
be found superior to any teeth ever before used. This method 
does not require the extraction of roots, or any painful opera- 
tion, will support and preserve teeth that are loose, and is 
guaranteed to restore articulation and mastication. Decayed 
teeth stopped, and rendered sound and useful in mastication. 
—52 Fleet Street. At home from 10 till 5. 


VEETH AND PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 

—Messrs. LEWIN MOSELY and SONS, 30, BerNers 
Srreet, OxFrorpD STREET, and 448, Srranb (Opposite Charing 
Cross Railway Station), Established 1820, offer to the Public 
a medium for suppl ing Artificial Teeth on a system of 
PAINLESS DEN IST Y. These Teeth are cheaper, more 
natural, comfortable, and durable, than any yet produced. 
They are self-adhesive, affording support to loose teeth, 
rendering unnecessary either wires or ligatures, require but 
one visit to fit, and are supplied at_prices omy | defying 
competition. Consultation free. Teeth from 5s. Sets, 5,7 
10, and 15 Guineas, warranted. For the efficacy, utility, an 
success of this system, vide ** Lancet.” 

*.* No connection with any one of the same name, 





(\HURCH, TURRET, & STABLE CLOCKS, 


BY 
T. COOKE AND SONS, 
$1, Southampton Street, Strand, London. 
MANUFACTORY— 
BUCKINGHAM WORKS, YORK. 





ARTRIDGE AND COZENS, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 192, FLEET 
STREET, corner of Chancery Lane.—Carriage paid to the 
Country on Orders exceeding 20s.—THE LaretsT and most 
varied Stock in the Kingdom of Note, Letter, and Foolsca 
Papers, Envelopes, Account and MS. Books, Househol 
Papers, &c.—PartTRiIpGE and Cozens’ celebrated GuINEA 
Case of SraTionery forwarded free to any Railway Station 
in England on receipt of Post-office Order.—No Cuarce for 
Plain Stamping Crests, Arms, or Address on Paper or 
Envelopes. Coloured Stamping (Relief) reduced to ls. per 
100. Polished Steel Crest Dies engraved for 5s. Business 
or Address Dies from 3s.—ScHooL, STATIONERY pupplicd on 
the most liberal terms.—Illustrated Price List of Inkstands, 
Despatch Boxes, Stationery Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Writing Cases, &c., post free. ParTripGe and Cozens, 192, 
Fleet Street, E.C. 





[MPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT.— 

JOSEPH GILLOTT, METALLIC PEN-MAKER to 
the QUEEN, begs to inform the commercial world, scholastic 
institutions, and the public wee that, by a novel appli- 
cation of his unrivalled machinery for making steel pens, he 
has introduced a new series of his useful productions which, 
for excellence of temper, quality of material, and, above all 
cheapness in price, must ensure universal approbation, and 
defy competition. 

Each pen bears the impress of his name as a guarantee of 
quality ; they are put up in boxes containing one gross each, 
with label outside, and the fac-simile of his signature. 

At the request of numerous persons engaged in tuition, 
J.G. has introduced his warranted school and public pens, 
which are especially adapted to their use, being of different 
degrees of flexibility, and with fine, medium, and broad 
points, suitable for the various kinds of writing taught in 
schools. 

Sold retail bv all stationers and booksellers. Merchants 
and wholesale dealers can be supplied at the works, Graham 
Street, ree ; at 91, John Street, New York; and at 
37, Gracechurch Street, London. 





TEETH AT HALF THE PRICES USUALLY CHARGED. 


ME: EPHRAIM MOSELY’S 

IMPROVEMENTS in the CONSTRUCTION of 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH, Gums, and Palates (on an India- 
rubber base), are secured by letters patent, dated De- 
cember, 1862, whereby the continual outlay of new teeth 
is avoided, and alterations from any cause being easily 
remedied, all wires and fastenings are unnecessary ; sharp 
edges are avoided, a greatly increased freedom of suction 
is supplied, a natural elasticity, hitherto wholly unattainable, 
and a fit, perfected with the most umerring accuracy, are 
secured; while, from the softness and flexibility of the agents 
employed, the greatest support is given to the adjoining 
teeth when loose or rendered tender by the absorption of 
the gums. Consultations free. 


*,* No CoNNECTION WITH ANY OF THE SAME NAME. 
9, GROSVENOR STREET. 


HE WINDSOR SCHOOL DESKS 
(PATENTED). INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. Crass 29, No. 5520. Worra THE ATTENTION OF THE 
CLERGY, AND ScHooL PrRopRieTorRs, 
Each group, seating twenty-four, transforms into— 
6 backed seats meetings, services. 
8 level tables & seats }for dor treats, school reading-rooms, 
2 square classes Sunday-schools, 
As INVENTED for, and used in the Royal Free Schools Wind- 
sor, and in Her Majesty’s New Schools at Osborne, Whip- 
pingham, Isle of Wight. 
SANCTIONED by Government, approved by H.M. Inspectors of 
Schools. In use at Eton College ; and 200 other Colleges and 
Schools, 

Specimens at Educational Museum, South Renaingtons 
Educational Depot, 11, Adam Street, Adelphi; 8, P. C. K. 
Depots, Manchester, Oxford, Cambridge; St. Stephen’s 
School, Norwich, &c., &c. 

*,.* Tue CLercy are respectfully requested to examine 
these Desks, and the Testimonials supporting them, before 
adopting any others. 


ILLUSTRATED CrrcuLar, with Prices, &c., from 
ALFRED WILLIAMS, Manufactory, Windsor. 


LENFIELD PATENT STARCH.— 
MESSRS WOTHERSPOON & CO. nave been appointed 
Starch Purveyors to H.R.H. the Princess or WALEs. This 
Starch is used in roe Royrat Launpry, and was awarded a 
Prize MepAt, 1862. Sold by all Grocers, Chandletfs, &c, 


Woruerspoon & Co., Glasgow and London, 











PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 
TRADE MARK—AN ARK. 


RYANT and MAY’S PATENT SPECIAL 
SAFETY MATCHES, WAX VESTAS, and CIGAR 
LIGHTS ignite only on the Box. 

These Safety Matches, Vestas, &c., contain neither phos- 
phorus nor sulphur ; are not poisonous ; and, igniting only on 
the box, afford to life and property great protection against 
accidental fires. 

Wuirecnaret Roap, Lonpon, E. 


Observe the Trade Mark—Awn ARK. 





SHIRTS FOR EVENING WEAR. 


(JHRISTIAN and RATHBONE have just 
received from PARIS a large assortment of FRILLED 
MBROIDERED, and PLAITED SHIRT FRONTS, of 

legant and perfectly New Designs. Price per Shirt, from 
10s. 6d. Cristian and Rarusone, Shirt Makers and 
Hosiers, 11, Wigmore Street, W. 


[HE LIGHTEST ARTICLES FOR SUM- 

MER WEAR. 
THRESHER’S INDIA GAUZE WAISTCOATS, 
THRESHER’S INDIA TWEED SUITS. 
THRESHER’S KASHMIR SHIRTS. 

Sol 4 
—~* only LR and Guienny, 152, Strand, nex 


N,B,—Lists of Prices on Application, 








YHE FURNISHING of BED-ROOMS.— 


HEAL and §8ON have observed for some time that it 
would be advantageous to their Customers to see a much 
larger selection of BED-ROOM FURNITURE than is 
usually displayed, and that, to judge eooety of the styleand 
effect of the different descriptions of Furniture, it is necessary 
that each description should be placed in separate rooms, 
They have therefore erected large and additional Show- 
Rooms, by which they are enabled not only to extend their 
show of iron, Brass, and Wood Bedsteads, and Bed-room 
Furniture, beyond what they believe has ever been attempted 
but also to provide several small Rooms for the purpose of 
keeping complete Suites of Bed-room Furniture in the 
different styles. 

Japanned Deal Goods may be seen in complete suites of five 
or six different colours, some of them light and ornamental 
and others of a plainer description. Suites of Stained Deal 
Gothic Furniture, Polished Deal, Oak, and Walnut, are also 
set apart in separate Rooms, so that Customers are able to 
see the effect as it would appearintheirown Rooms. A Suite 
of very superior Gothic Oak Furniture will generally be kept 
in stock, and from time to time new and select Furniture in 
various Woods will be added. 

Bed Furnitures are fitted to the Bedsteads in large num- 
bers, so that a complete assortment may be seen, and the 
effect of any particular Pattern ascertained as it would 
appear on the Bedstead. 

A very large Stock of BEDDING (Heat and Son’soriginal 
trade) is placed on the Bedsteads. 

The Stock of Mahogany Goods for the better Bed-rooms, 
and Japanned Goods for plain and Servants’ use, is_very 
greatly increased. The entire Stock is arranged in Eight 
Rooms, Six Galleries (each 120 feet long), and Two large 
Ground Floors, the whole forming as complete an assortment 
of Bed-room Furniture as they think can possibly be desired. 

Every attention is paid to the manufacture of the Cabinet- 
work, and they have just erected large Workshops on the 
Premises for this purpose, that the manufacture may be 
under their own immediate care. 

Their Bedding Trade receives their constant and personal 
attention, every article being made on the Premises. 

They particularly call attention to their Patent Spring 
Mattrass, the Somnier Elastique Portatif. It is portable, 
durable, and elastic, and lower in price than the old Spring 
Mattrass. 

Heat and Son’s [llustrated Catalogue of Bedsteads, 
Bedding, and Bed-room Furniture sent free by post.—196, 
197, 198, Tottenham Court Road, London. 





ILTERS —BAD WATER— FILTERS. 


The reasons why the PATENT MOULDED CARBON 
BLOCK FILTERS, the newest and most useful invention 
of the age, are so successful, and are so superior to the old 
sponge, sand, and loose charcoal filters, are—Ist. Because 
they cannot get foul on the inside ; 2nd. They can be cleaned 
without being sent back to the maker; 3rd. They purify as 
well as filter water; Lastly, — can be adapted to a greater 
variety of purposes, and are cheaper in — To enable 

ersons to become fully acquainted with these excellent 

‘ilters, an Illustrated Catalogue, Testimonials, &c., are sent 
free by post on application to the Makers, Messrs. J. ATKINS 
and Son, 62, Fleet Street, E.C., City side Temple Bar. 





“‘Genuine Arrowroot alone possesses all the most valuable 
nutritive and demulcent properties. As a diet for children, 
either in health or sickness, it has unquestionably no equal, 
and 4 — of atory action it is frequently indis- 
pensable. 


(HE COLONIAL ARROWROOT ASSO- 


CIATION, Established by Proprietors of Estates in the 
West Indies, continue to import THE FINEST ARROW- 
ROOT, as certified by Dr. Lankester (Government Food 
Analyst), who writes—"I find it to be entirely composed of 
the fecu/a of the Genuine Arrowroot Plant, and of excellent 
q ity,’’"—which testimony is also confirmed by Dr. Hassall, 

uthor of “ Adulterations Detected,” and other Works on 
Food, and a copy of whose published Analysis will be given 
with each Package. 


In Tins, 1 and 2Ibs., at 1s.6d. per Ib. ; 6lbs. at 1s. 4d. per Ib.; 
12lbs. at 1s. 3d. oer Ib. ; or in the —. Sealed Packages, as 
Imported, weighing about 3ilbs., at 1s, per Ib. 

Sole Agents and Consignees, 
NEVELL & CO., 
Italian Warehousemen, 5, Eccleston Street, Belgravia, 
poh Bon S.W. 
Established 1828, 
31 
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UN COTTON MANUFACTORY :— 


Great Eastern CuemicaL Works, SrowMARKET, SuF- 
FOLK :—Messrs. THOMAS, PRENTICE, & CO. 

Tuis MaNuracrory has been established for the purpose 
of preparing Gun Cotton, according to the Austrian process, 
and was opened on the 26th of January last, under the in- 
spection of Baron Lenx. Messrs. Tomas, Prentice, & Co. 
are now able to supply Gun Cotton in its most mepeoren 
form, either for the purposes of Engineering and Mining, 
or for Military and Submarine explosion, and for the service 
of Artillery as a substitute for a 

The advantages of Baron Lenx’s Gun Cotton are the 
following :— 

For Purposes oF ARTILLERY. 


1. The same initial velocity of the projectile can be obtained 
by a change of Gun Cotton one-fourth of the weight of gun- 
oowder. 

. 2. No smoke from the explosion. 

3. Does not foul the gun. te a 

4. tng not heat the gun to the injurious degree of gun- 
powder. ted ; 

5. The same velocity to the projectile with much smaller 
recoil of the gun. al . > 

6. Will produce the same initial velocity of projectile with 
a shorter length of barrel. ’ 

7. In projectiles of the nature of explosive shells, Gun 
Cotton has the advantage of breaking the shell more equally 
into much more numerous pieces than gunpowder. 

8. When used in shells instead of gunpowder, one-third of 
the weight of the latter produces double the explosive force. 


For Crvit ENGINEERING AND MINING, 


9. A charge of Gun Cotton of given size exerts double the 
explosive force of gunpowder. 

10. It may be so used, as, in its explosion, toreduce the rock 
to es smaller pieces than gunpowder, and so facilitate its 
removal. 

ll. Producing no smoke, the work can proceed much more 
rapidly, and with less injury to health. 

12. In working coal mines, bringing down much larger 
quantities with a given charge, and absence of smoke, enable 
a much greater quantity of work to be done in a given time at 
a given cost. f 

13. The weight of Gun Cotton required to produce a given 
— in mining is only one-sixth part of the weight of gun- 
powder. 

14. In blasting rock under water the wider ran and 
greater force of a given charge cheapens considerably the cost 
of submarine work. 

15. The peculiar local action of Gun Cotton enables the 
engineer to destroy and remove submarine stones and rocks 
without the preliminary delay and expense of boring cham- 
bers for the charge. 


For MILITaRY ENGINEERING. 


gg weight of Gun Cotton is only one-sixth that of gun- 
powder, 

17. Its peculiar localized action enables the engineer to de- 
stroy bridges and pallisades, and to remove every kind of 
obstacle with great facility. 

18. For submarine explosion, either in attack or defence, it 
has the advantage of a much wider range of destructive power 
than gunpowder. 

19. For the same Sy see From its lightness it has the 
advantage of keeping afloat the water-ight case in which it is 
contained, while gunpowder sinks it to the bottom, 


For Navat WARFARE. 


20. Where guns are close together, as in the batteries of 
ships and case-mated forts, the absence of smoke removes 
the great evil, of the firing of one gun impeding the aim of 
the next, and thus Gun Cotton facilitates rapid firing. 

_21. Between decks, also, the absence of smoke allows con- 
tinuous rapid firing to be maintained. The absence of foul- 
ing and of heating is equally advantageous for naval as for 
military artillery. 


GENERAL ADVANTAGES. 


22. Time, damp, and exposure do not alter the qualities of 
the patent Gun Cotton. 

_23. It can be transported throngh fire without danger, 
simply by being wetted, and when dried in the open air it 
becomes as as before. 

24. It is much safer than gunpowder, owing to its being 
manufactured in the shape of rope or yarn. 

25. The gotend Gun Cotton has the peculiarity of being en- 
tirely free from the danger of spontaneous combustion, and 
is constant and unalterable in its nature. 

Messrs. Tuomas, Prentice, & Co. are now in a position 
to contract with the owners of mines, engineers, contractors, 
and Governments, for Gun Cotton pre in the various 
forms required for their use. Mining charges will be supplied 
in the rope form according to the diameter of bore red, 
and Gun Cotton match-line will be supplied with it. Instrue- 
—— as to the method of using it in mines will also be sup- 
plied. 

They are also prepared to manufacture the Gun Cotton, 
and deliver it in the form of gun cartridges, adapted to every 
description of ammunition. 

Artillerists who prefer to manufacture their own cartridges. 
may make special arrangements with the patentee through 
Messrs. Prenrice & Co. 


Stowmarket, March 10, 1864. 


ANDLES.—Prize Medal. PARAFFINE. 


Adopted by her Majesty’s Government for the Military 
Stations. | J.C. and J. FIELD, 
The original Manufacturers and holders of the 1862 Prize 
Medal, caution the Public against any spurious imitations, 
Their label is on all Packets and Boxes.—Sold by all dealers 
throughout the kingdom, Wholesale and for Exportation at 
the Works, Upper Marsh, Lambeth, London, 8., where also 
~ ; he obtained their ‘celebrated United’ Service Soap 

ablets. 


PELD'S CELEBRATED UNITED SER- 











(JHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND 
ORMOLU_ FOR DINING-ROOM AND LIBRARY, 
CANDELABRA, MoperRaTOR LAMP :n Bronze, s 
and Glass. Sratverres in Parian, Vases and other Orna- 
ments in a Show Room erected expressly for these Articles, 


OSLER, 45, Oxford Street, W. 


SLER’S GLASS CHANDELIERS. 
Gines be. G oo Deane : fe tor Twelve Retsek tos 
£7. 158. Glass Dessert Services, for Twelve Persons, from £2, 





All Articles marked in rein ppares, 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign, suitable for 
presents. Mess, , and Furnishing Orders promptly 


executed. 
LONDON.—Snow Rooms, 45, Oxrornp Srreer, W. 
BIRMINGHAM,—Mawnvracrory and Suew Rooms, Broap 


Established 1807, 
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AMERICAN LITERARY AGENCY, 
60, PATERNOSTER Row, LONDON. 


AMERICAN PERIODICAL LITERATURH, 


IMPORTED AND PUBLISHED BY 
TRUBNER & CO. 60, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 



































Now ready, 


The Banker’s 


JUNE, 1864. 


Magazine, 


CONTENTS :— 


I. PAYMENT OF THE STATE INTEREST IN GOLD. 
Il, THE STOCK MARKET FOR APRIL. 
Ill, THE DAILY PRICE OF GOLD AT NEW YORK, 
1863—1864. 
IV. LIABILITIES AND RESOURCES OF THE BANKS 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 1853—18664, 
Vv. PUBLIC DEBT OF THE UNITED STATES. 
VI. NEW LOANS. 
VII. ROBBERIES AND FRAUDS. 
VIII, LIST OF NATIONAL BANKS. 
IX. NEW INTEREST LAWS. 
X. A LONDON BANKING HOUSE OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. 
XI. THE STATE AND NATIONAL BANKS. 
XII, FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF NEW YORK. 
XIII, THE NATIONAL BANKING SYSTEM. 
XIV, GOLD AND SILVER BULLION AND COINS. 
XV. APPROVED FORM OF BONDS TO BE GIVEN BY 
BANK OFFICERS. 
XVI. NEW LAWS OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 
PASSED 1864. 
XVII. FOREIGN BANKS AND FINANCES. 
XVIII. THE ENGLISH MONEY MARKET FOR TEN YEARS, 
1854—1864. 


XIX, BANx ITEMS—NEW BANKS—BANK DIVIDENDS, 
c, 


XX. PRIVATE BANKERS, 
XXI. NOTES ON THE MONEY MARKET. 
XXII, ENGRAVING—BANKING HOUSE OF THE FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON, 


London: TROBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 





Now ready, 


Journal of the American Oriental 


SOCIETY. VoL. VIII., No. L. 
CONTENTS :— 


I, On the VIEWS of BLOT and WEBER respecting the Rela- 
tions of the HINDU and CHINEsk SYSTEMS of 
ASTERISMS; with an addition on Miller’s Views 
respecting the same subject, by WILLIAM D. WHITNEY, 
Professor of Sanskrit in Yale College. 

II, On the FROAVUP. or Spiritual Life of the Soffees, trans- 

lated from the Turkish of Mohemmed Missiree, by 

JoHN P. BROWN, Esq., of the American Embassy at 
Constantinople. 

Ill, MATERIALS | the HISTORY of the MAHAMMADON 
DOCTRIN ae PREDESTINATION and FREE WLLL, 
Compiled from Original Sources, by Epwarp E. 
SALISBURY. 


lV. The REVELATION of the BLESSED APOSTLE paAvL, 
Translated from an Ancient Syriac Manuscript, b 
4 USTIN posumne, D.D., Missionary of the AB Ure 


Vv. soem NOTICE of , = ty LANQUASB spoken by a 
tribe in Arrakan By Rev. LYMAN STIL- 

SON, formerly idee off Am. apt. Miss. Union, 

APPENDIX— 
Procigfings of the American Oriental Society, Boscon, 
May 20th and 2ist, 1863. 
Progeatings of the American Oriental Society, New Haven 
Oct sth and 15th, 1 


London: ee Oy American sanereny A ney, 
ou, ternoster Kow asad 





Now ready, 


The Dental Cosmos: a Monthly 


Record of Dental Science. Vow. V., No.II. JUNE, 1864. 


CONTENTS :— 
I, FRAQBIOAL HINTS. By J. D. WuirE, M.D., D.D.S., 


Il, FILLING TEETH. By Corypon PALMER. 
Ill, NEURALGIA. By C. P. Fircon, M.D. 
IV. DENTAL TEACHINGS. By Wa. H. ATKINSON, M.D. 
V. NITROUS OXIDE NOT AN ANAUSSTHETIC, By OC. W. 
Foster. 
VI. DENTAL NOMENCLATURE. By L.C. INGERSOLL. 
VII. SENSITIVE DENTINE. By Henry S. CuAsz, M.D. 
VII, PROCEEDINGS OF DENTAL SOCIETIES, 
IX, EDITORIAL. 
X, REVIEW OF DENTAL LITERATURE AND ART. 
XI. PERISCOPE OF MEDICAL AND GENERAL SCIENCB 
IN THEIR RELATIONS TO DENTISTRY. 


London: etmew 1 & Co., American Literary ney, 
60, Paternoster Row. ——? 





Now ready, PART XLIL, 


The Rebellion Record: a Di 


OF AMERICAN EVENTS, 180)—04. Edited by Frank Moors. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, DIARY OF VERIFIED OCCURRENCES, 
IL, DOCUMENTS, NARRATIVES, &c. 
Ill, POETRY, ANECDOTES, AND INCIDENTS. 
London: TROBNER & Co., American Literary 
60, Paternoster Kow. Agency, 





THE PUBLICATIONS OF 


The United States’ Sanitary 


COMMISSION, 


European Agents: TRUBNER & Co., 60, Paternoster Row, 
London, 


A. 
REPORT on Military Hygiene and Therapeutics. 
B. 


DrerEcTions to Army Surgeons on the Field of Battle. ByJ.G. 
GUTHRIE, my 


REPORT ofa Committee, appointed bythe United States’ Sanitary 
Commission to prepare a paper on the Value of Vaccination 
in Armies. , 


REPoRT of a Committee of the Associate Medical Members of 
the United States’ Sanitary Commission on the Subject of 
Amputations, @ 


Report of a'Committee of the Associate Medical Members of the 
Sanitary Commission, on the Subject of Amputations 
through the Foot and at the Ankle joint. 

H, 

REpPoRT of a Committee of the Associate Medical Members of 
the United States’ Sanitary Commission on the Subject of 
Venereal Diseases, with special reference to Practice in the 
Army and Navy. J 


Report of a Committee of the Associate Medical Members of 
the United States’ Sanitary Commission on the Subject of 
Pneumonia, K 


REPORT of a Committee of the Associate Medical Members of 
the Sanitary Commission on theSubject of Continued Fevers. 


L. 


REPORT of a Committee of the Associate Medical Members of 
the Sanitary Commission on the Subject of Excision of Joints 
for Traumatic Cause, 


REPORT of a Committee of the Associate Medical Members of 
the Sanitary Commission on Dysentery. 


N. 


REPORT of a Committee of the Associate Medical Members of 
the Sanitary Commission on the Subject of Scurvy, with 
special reference to practice in the Army and Navy, 


0. 


REporT of a Committee of the Associate Medical Members of 
the Sanitary Commission on the Subject of the Treatment 
of Fractures in Military Surgery. 


Fe 


REPORT of a Committee of the Associate Members of the Sani- 
tary Commission on the Subject of the Nature aud Treat- 
ment of Miasmatic Fevers. 


Q. 
REPORT of a Committee of the Associate Members of the Sani- 
tary Commission on the Subject of the Nature and Treat- 
ment of Yellow Fever. 


R. 


On HEMORRHAGE from Wounds; and the my Means of Arrest- 
ingit. By VALENTINE Mott, M.D., LL.D 


8. 
HinvTs for the Control and Prevention of Infectious Diseases in 
Camps, Transports, and Hospitals. 


STATEMENT of the Object and Methods of the Sanitary Commis- 
gon, Soqeeeted by the Government of the United States, 
e, , 


PaINn and ANASTHETICS; an Essay, introductory toa Series 
of | Su cal and Medical Monographs, by VALENTINE 





The Sanitary Commission Bul- 
LETIN. MAY 1, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 
I, THE WAY IN WHICH FALSE IMPRESSIONS GET 
AFLOAT. 


II, THE SANITARY MOVEMENT IN EUROPE. 
III, REPORTS. 


IV. THE CHRISTIAN COMMISSION AND THE SANI- 
TARY COMMISSION, 


V. VEGETABLES. 
VI. ONIONS FOR THE SOLDIERS. 
VI. LEGISLATURE OF WISEONSIN AND THE COMMIS- 
SION POETRY. 


VIII. PATTERNS FOR HOSPITAL CLOTHING, 
IX, SURGEONS’ TESTIMONIALS, 
X. HOSPITAL GARDENS, 
XI. CORRESPONDENCE, 

XII, PATRIOTIC UNITY. 

XIII, NOTES ON NURSING. 





The Sanitary Commission Bul- 
LETIN. MAY 15, 1864. 
NTENTS :— 
I, THE EFFECTS OF THE FAIRS ON OUR FUNDS. 
II, REPORTS. 
ILL, THE WORK OF THE © 
DISEAGE. COMMISSION IN PREVENTING 


IV. WHas yee COMMISSION HAS DONE FORGRANT’S 


V. RELIEF AGENTS DURING A RAILROAD ACOIDENT. 
VI, THE HOSPITALS AT WASHINGTON, 
VII. RESULTS OF THE FAIR. 
Vill, THE SANITARY AND CHRISTIAN COMMISSIONS, 
IX. THE COMMISSION ON THE RED RIVER. 
X. THE COMMISSION AND THE SURGEONS. 
XI. nOgrATALS AND SANITARY STATIONS IN TEN- 


XII. HOMES AND LODGES. 

XIII. U. 8. SANITARY COMMISSION IN BOSTON. 
XIV. MARKED ARTICLES. 
XV. NOTES ON NURSING. 


London: TRiBNER & Co., American rary Agen 
60, Paternoster Row, — ~ 





The Sanitary Commission Bul- 
LETIN. JUNE 1, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 
I. REPORTS. 
II. A PRISONER’S TESTIMONY. 
III, CORRESPONDENCE. 
IV. NEWBORN WAIFS. 
V. ACRY FOR HELP. 
VI, SOLDIERS’ GIFTS, 
VII. SANITARY SCIENCE PRACTICALLY APPLIED, 
VIII. THE HOSPITAL DIRECTORY. 
IX. THE SITUATION IN THE WEST. 
X,. POETRY. 
XI. A DAY IN THE CENTRAL OFFICE, 
XII. CAMP COOKING. 
XIII, NOTES ON NURSING. 


The United States’ Sanitary Com- 


MISSION: a Sketch of its Purposes and its Work, compiled 
from Documents and Private Papers, 8vo., cloth, 


London : TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row. 











Now ready, 


The Transactions of the Academy 


OF SCIENCE OF ST. LOUIS. With Plates, Illustrating 
Papers. VOL. II., No. I. 


CONTENTS :— 


BIGELOW.—ON ATMOSPHERIC WAVES FROM WEST TO 
EAST, ALONG THE GREAT LAKES 


ENGELMANN, Tegan sOGICAL TABLES FOR 1860 
AND 


DIFFERENCE OF TEMPERATURE AND RELATIVE 
HUMIDITY IN CITY AND COUNTRY. 


FALL OF RAIN AND SNOW FRom 1839 TO 1861, 
StASn OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT ST. LOUIS, 


METEOROLOGICAL TABLE FoR 1862. 
ALTITUDE OF PILKE’S PEAK AND OTHER POINTS, 
REMARKS ON NELUMBEUM CUTEUM. 


ON TWO i OF FUNGI, DESTRUCTIVE TO 
VINEYARDS. 


ON Suir. NATURE OF THE PULP OF THE CACTUS 


ANNU, AL REPORT, AS PRESIDENT FOR THE, YEAR 


ON THE DEMORPHISM OF DRABA BRACHYCARPA 
OBSERVATIONS ON THUNDERSTORMS. 


ON THE STRUCTURE = THE FRUIT AND SEED 
OF THE GENUS RIB 


ON A REMARKABLE SNOWSTORM. 
Aas REPORT, AS PRESIDENT FOR THE YEAR 


ADDITIONS TO THE CACTUS FLORA OF THE 
UNITED STATES. 


ON A Rh i SPECIES OF PINE (PINUS ARISTATA 
AND te OTHER PINES OF THE ROCK 
MOUNTAIN 


NEW SPROLES OF GENTIANA. 
ENGELMANN, HENRY.—TOPAZ IN UTAH. 


ON THE LOWER CARBONIFEROUS SYSTEM OF 
SOUTHERN ILLINOIS. 


HOLMES.—NOTICE OF HAIDINGER’S THEORY OF ME- 
TEORITES. 


PARRY.—ASCENT OF PIKE’S PEAK. 
Faove—$E AP aL REPORT, AS PRESIDENT FOR THE 


SHUMARD.—NEW FOSSILS FROM THE Py MORDIAL ZONE 
OF WISCONSIN AND MISSOUK 


DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW PALMOSOIO FOSSILS, 


DICOTYLEDONOUS LEAVES IN ORETAUEOUS 
STRATA OF TEXAS, 


VERTICAL SECTION OF SILURIAN STRATA. 
NOTICE OF A (SUPPOSED) METEORITE. 
SWALLOW.—DESCRIPTIONS OF NEW FOSSILS. 


WARREN, Lrgeut. G. K.—ON THE ELEVATION OF LOW- 
WATER: MARK AT NEW ORLEANS, ABOVE THE 


WISLIZENUS.—ON ATMOSPHERIC ELECTRICITY. 
METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS IN 1861. 
ON THE ARMY WORM (BOMBYX GRAMINIS). 
JOURNAL OF PROCEEDINGS, 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American Literary Agency, 
60, Paternoster Row, ° 





Now ready, 


Brownson’s Quarterly Review. 
No. II. APRIL, 1864. 
CONTENTS :— 


I, The GIOBERTIAN PHILOSOPHY. Teorica del Sovran- 
naturale o sia Discorso sulle Cony ouigmee della Reli- 
gone Rivelata colia mente umana e col Progresso civile 

= Nazioni per Vincenzo Gioberti, Edizione Seconda 
ta dell’ Autore e accreseiuto di un Discorso 
fiminare e inedito intorno certe calunute de un N uova 
ico 
II, STEVENS on RECONSTRUCTION. A Speech of the 
Hon, THADDEUS STEVENS, of Pennsylvan on the 
— Bill, House of Representatives, Jan, 23rd, 


:III, ABOLITION and NEGRO EQUALITY. Speech of 
WENDELL PHILLIPS, at the Annual Meeting of the 
Anti-Slavery Society, Tremont Temple, Boston. 

IV. The NEXT PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. Mr. Lincoln— 
The Presidency—Action of Legislatures—One Term 
Principle—Patronage—Prolon Mg ome War—inability 
and Vacillation—Honest Old A 

Vv. READE’S VERY HARD CASH, Sy aati READE. 

VI. MILITARY MATTERS and MEN, REBELLION RECORD, 
by FRANK MOORE. 

VII. LITERARY NOTICES and CRITICISMS. 


London: TRUBNER & Co., American en mcy, 
6, Paternoster Low aodee eh 
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ay ten Rolls, in the County of Middlesex; and published by Jamzs Boxy, at the 








